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THE CHILDREN’S NIGHT. 


“TELL ME, OLNDERFLLA,” SITE ORIED, 


“ SITALL I WEAR GLASS SUOKS, AND BE PRINOE’S BRIDE?” 


My Liebling’s trustful prayers were said, 
She lay at peace in her guileless bed, 

As Christmas-eve, like a dream, came down, 
And lights peeped out in the distant town. 


The deep'ning sky, as the day grew dim, 
Blosscmed with stars from rim to rim, 
And past my window, narrow and brown, 
The lone road fled to the lighted town. 


I sat alone by the fire and sewed; 

My happy heart like the embers glowed: 

Ah, mothers can guess what fancies rose, 

And slid with my needle in Liebling’s clothes. 


Was that a sigh of the wind grown still, 
So softly breathed between door and sill? 
Was it a step on the entry floor? 

Nay, for at night-fall I barred the door. 


T smiled, vet my startled heart beat high ; 
To cheer it I crooned a lullaby; 

Again, like a child’s light step, that sound. 

* Liebling 2?” I murmured, and turned around. 


Oh, was it angel or mortal child, 

With gaze so joyous and mien so mild, 
Who stood one moment close to my chair, 
Then flitted on to the chamber stair? 


‘Oh, wake, dear Liebling!” I heard her call; 
“It’s time to dress for the children’s ball. 
‘Run, Cinderella,’ they said; ‘be quick! 
Let’s hear those little glass slippers click 
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“*¢Like chirping birds on the sparkling snow; I saw my beautiful Liebling stand, 
Oh, run, run, run! and let Liebling know, One stocking hung from her dimpled hand. 
With music and dance and flowers and light, 
We're coming to keep the Children’s Night.’ Soft bosom and arm and pearl-white side 
Shone where her night-dress parted wide. 

“Make haste. dear Liebling, they'll soon be here ; Cinderella kissed the rose-leaf cheek, 
For though I ran like the hunted deer, And the parted lips that they might speak, 
The wind has harnessed his fleetest span, 
And they’re coming fast as ever they can.” And the lidded eyes that they might see ; 

c Then Liebling laughed, and the laugh was glee; 
She paused and listened, and overhead And “Tell me, Cinderella,” she cried, 
I caught the swiftest, airiest tread ; 
And then, like St. Agnes, hushed and sweet, 
Her golden tresses loosed to her feet, 


**Shall I wear glass shoes, and be Prince's bride ?” 


In wonder I saw my cottage walls 
Tremble, and change into palace halls, 


Perfect as life, and silent as death, Where fountains plashed, and pillared spaces 


As one in a muse too deep for breath, Bloomed with beauty of children’s faces ; 


Children’s voices through windy hushes 
Swelled like the garden song of thrushes; 
To hear them laugh and to hear them sing 
Was like a thousand robins in spring. 


My own little Liebling, like the rest, 

As gayly played, was as brightly dressed, 
In dainty robes as were ever planned 

By the head modiste of Fairy-land. 


They were cloth-of-rainbow, finely spun 
Of twisted strands of the rain and sun, 
And deftly fashioned with tender care 
To leave their motions as free as air. 


In long bright rooms, on the marble stair, 
There were children—children every where. 
In balconies framed of silver rails 

They bent bright heads over fairy tales. 


“FOR THEN MY BLESSED CHILDREN ©\ME‘° EIN LONG BRIGHT SLANTING ROWS. 
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“WHEN OUT OF THE PAIL SHE SAW THEM LEAP, 
EAOU TO ITS OWN PARTICULAR SILEFP.” 


Lightly with wonderful toys they played, 
And rolled gay hoops in the colonnade ; 
The air, as they flocked in merry games, 
Was a silver babble of children’s names, 


Some ran to the banquet-hall and brought 
Sweetmeats and nuts, which the squirrels caught 
And munched, with a nod and grateful squeak, 
For “thanks” in the tongue the squirrels speak. 


Some fled with their dimpled fingers full 
Of the trailing threads of tinted woo1, 
Then swarmed together in blithest laughter 
To see the kittens scampering after. 


Some made pink cups of their hands and fed 
The birds with crumbles of sugared bread. 
The little ones, couched in eider-down, 

With each a doll for her very own, 


Like buds in a morning-culled bouquet, 
Clustering, gazed on the rare display 

Of sash and tunic and jaunty hat, 

Heaped where Little Doll’s Dress-maker sat, 


Herself and her ivory bench and chair 

Veiled in the “golden bower” of her hair; 
Thence peeped she often with smiles that stole 
f Like sunbeams into each baby soul. 


‘“*From daintiest patterns to be had 

Shall each little darling’s doll be clad,” 

She said, as her scissors flashed and snipped, 
And through soft meshes her needle slipped. 


And while they waited, and while she wronght, 
The tender shining, of some sweet thought 
Gilded her quaint little face, and then, 
Softly as brooks sing, sang Jenny Wren. 
SONG OF LITTLE DOLL’S DRESS-MAKER. 
Ah! when I was a child, at night 
Pain kept me oft awake, 
But I forgot it in desire 
To see the morning break. 


For then my blesséd children came 
“In long bright slanting rows,” 
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With wheels of light above their heads, 
And light all through their clothes. 


T used to dress my little dolls 
Like belles I saw at night 

Flash from the steps of their carriage 
Into the doorways bright. 


But I could never fashion robes 
Of that strange beamy white, 

And though I tried, could never make 
Those wondrous wheels of light. 


Down, down, through the golden weather 
They bent like silver grain, 

Saying, softly, all together, 
**Ob, who is this in pain ?” 


And when I told them, they answered, 
“Come, play with us!” and came 
So close I felt a strange delight 
Fill all my feeble frame. 


They looked at one another a. 
When I cried, “I can not play!” te 

With glimmer of their lily hands " 
Folded my work away, 


And swept about me, and drew me 
Into their bosoms bright, aye 
Till their gentle warmth passed through m« 
And oh, ‘‘ it made me light!” 


= 


And when my children laid me down, 
The old familiar pain, 

The erutch, the care, the heaviness, 
I took them all again. 


But oh, the smell of ‘ miles of flowers,” 
Where flowers never grew? 

The tender cool of summer showers, 
The scent of woodland dew, 
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“T HEARD TWO SOFT LITTLE VOICES CALL.” 


Came in by the door and window; 
And birds I conld not see, 

In time to faintly beating wings, 
Sang sweetest airs to me. 


And when my bless‘d children came, 
And took me up to Stay, 

Lo! all the pain and heaviness 
Forever fell away. 


She paused, and rose from her iv’ry chair, 
And stood in her *“ golden bower” of hair: 
The children, pressing in long bright rows, 
Held out their arms for the tiny clothes. 


Just then a flock of beautiful sheep, 

Slowly followed by Little Bopeep, 

Came in by a door that stood ajar. 

‘*Where, where are our tuils?” they cried. “ Ba-a!” 


With vine and brier and water-cress 

Dear Little Bopeep had fringed her dress; 
Far she had raced over hills and dales 
To find her poor sheep's beautiful tails. 


She had spied them hanging o’er a brook, 
Had pulled them down with her little crook ; 
Ten lovely tails of the whitest wool, 

They crowded her crimson apron full. 


*“T can not make them stay on,” she sighed : 

“T think they must have been too much dried.” 
Then bleated the sheep, and poor Bopeep 
Dropped all their tails and began to weep. 
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Now it happened that each little tail 

Fell with her tears in a golden pail; 

And Bopeep’s tears, like the hill-side dew, 
Curled them all up again good as new. 


When out of the pail she saw them leap, 
Each to its own particular sheep, 

And fasten themselves, quite snug and true, 
Exactly where they formerly grew, 


Oh, merrily langhed our shepherdess, 

And wiped her sweet eyes, and smoothed her dress, 
While those sly sheep, concealing surprise, 
Furtively tried their tails, and looked wise. 
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“INTO THE PALACE PARLOR THEY STEPPED; HER HAND IN HIS PAW OLD BRUIN KEP.” 


Robin, with strawberry leaves in his bill, 

Gravely looked on from a window-sill, 

Then sang, as touchingly as he could, 

‘*Where are the babes, poor Babes in the Wood 2?” 


“T know!” cried Li tle Red Riding-hocd, 
‘Trembling with eagerness where she stood 3 
***They sobbed and sighed and bitterly cried,’ 
Poor little things! but they never died. 


“It happened to-day, when on my way 
To Grandma’s cot in the forest gray, 
Where fairy hammocks of cobweb shine 
Over the meadows of eglantine, 


“Out of the sedges, tufty and tall, 

I heard two soft little voices call— 

Faintly, poor darlings, for lack of food— 
‘Don’t you ‘member poor Babes in the Wood ? 


“Oh, quickly I gave them Grandma’s lunch— 
Ripe, purple grapes in a juicy bunch, 
And nice white slices of flaky bread, 
With honey of clover thickly spread. 


‘““Then I brought them in, and here they are, 
And no more dead than the morning-star.” 
She oped the skirt of her riding-hood, 

And there those dear little cherubs stood. 





“Twas I,” said Robin, tossing his head, 

*** Brought strawberry leaves, and over them spread.’ ’ 
“Leaves! But what did you do with the berries, 
You that can dine all day on cherries ?” 


Now when Red Riding- hood asked him that, 
Poor Robin blushed and looked for his hat, 
But suddenly chirped, ‘Guess what I see, 
In plume and glitter all cap-a-pie ?” 


“Oh, good !” cried the girls; “here come the boys!’ 
In they came trooping, with gleeful noise 

Of drum and trumpet and shrill halloo, 

Just as dear little boys love to do. 


‘Hurrah !” they cried, ‘‘ for our Cornishman, 
Who killed the wicked old Cormoran, 
Two-headed Thundel, and Blunderbore, 

And ever so many giants more!” 


Jack showed them the cap that made him wise, 
The coat that hid him from giants’ eyes, 

His sword that would cut the toughest things, 
The shoes of swiftness that gave him wings. 


Then, little Aladdin rubbing his lamp, 
The children peeped into caverns damp, 
Where tinkling showers of gems untold 
Poured into rivers of liquid gold, 
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And precious stones of every clime 
Sparkled like eyes in the gliding slime, 
And fountains bubbled from crystal wells, 
And trees bore blossoms of pearly shells. 


They saw far down how the hardy gnomes 
Delve in the heart of their fiery homes. 
Beautiful horses, with gentlest neigh, 
Coal-black, cream-colored, white, and bay, 


Shook their gay trappings and pawed the ground, 
While delicate wood-nymphs, daisy-crowned, 
Mounted, and sounding sweet Echo’s horn, 

Sped to the chase by the tasseled corn. 


Ay, from the Dish that ran after the Spoon, 
To the Cow that jumped over the Moon, 
The Genii of the Lamp and Ring, 

They showed the dear children every thing. 


Jack's cousin, Jack of the famous Stalk, 
Hearing the glee of laughter and talk, 
tan down his green ladder with the Hen 
That laid the Gold Eggs for gentlemen. 


The little girls made a nest of fleece, 

And while she laid them an egg apiece, 
Jack, rumpling his hair, to look more bold, 
Such tales of delightful terror told; 


And one, that every good child believes, 
Of Ali Baba and Forty Thieves; 

And one no child can doubt in the least, 
Of darling Beauty and her kind Beast. 


And when he had done the children saw, 
Her fair hand clasped in old Bruin’s paw, 
The loveliest maiden ever seen 

Drive up in the coach of their Fairy Queen. 


Into the palace parlor they stepped ; 

Her hand in his paw old Bruin kept. 

“We're late,” she said, ‘but dear Beast felt ill, 
And waited to take a dragon-pill. 


“So pray don’t mind his looking yellow, 
Poor Beast, for he’s a noble fellow.” 
Kindly the children replied, but gazed, 
A little frightened and much amazed. 


Beast took a rose from his grizzly vest, 
Kissed it, and laid it in Beauty’s breast. 
“IT freely give back the price of life: 
Farewell, since you can not be my wife,” 


He said, and leaned on his paw and sighed. 
“Just like the story!” the children cried. 
When Beauty asked them what she should do, 
They all cried, “I would, if I were you!” 


She laughed, and turning, she kissed him quick: 
Down fell the bear-skin in wrinkles thick! 

And forth stepped, splendidly dressed and tall, 
The handsomest fellow at the ball. 


Then some one slyly called for King Cole, 
With his fiddlers three and his pipe and bow1; 
The court musicians, taking the hint, 

All began tuning with eyes asquint. 


The Prince came blithely to Liebling’s side. 
Quoth he, ‘Cinderella is our bride; 
But”—and he smiled like a prince upon her— 
“Liebling is chosen first Maid of Honor, 


** And all the court chamberlains have said 

The Prince shall lead the dance with that maid.” 
And away the Prince with Liebling stepped ; 
The rest in circles around them swept. 
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“SHE WAVED HER WAND.” 





THE SHADOW DANCE, 
As the court musicians softly played, 
As wide and wider the circles swayed, 
And sweeter the silver cymbals rung, 


The Prince made sign, and the Princess sung. 


CINDERELLA’S SONG. 

Once there were three sisters; 
They were very wise and fair; 
They kept their hands like lilies, 

And powdered oft their hair. 


One winter's night the sisters 
Loudly began to call, 

“Oh, hurry, Cinderella, 
And dress us for the ball.” 


Poor Cinder’s hair was lying 
Thick in a golden curl; 


Her sisters pulled it, crying, 
“Ugh! what an ugly girl!” 


She drew the lacings tighter ; 
She draped the iovely shawl; 
She rubbed the jewels brighter ; 
She sweetly served them all. 


Then came the Prince’s carriage ; 
Away the sisters rolled. 

“Dear me!” sighed little\Cinder, 
**How dark it is, and cold!” 


She raked the lifeless ashes, 
She saved the bits of coal, 

Tears on her golden lashes, 
And longing in her soul. 


‘*My stars and silver garters !” 
Cried a glad voice and sweet. 

In whirled a queer old woman 
Out of the windy street. 


She waved her wand, and Cinder, 
Dressed in a robe of green, 
Sat in a pumpkin carriage 
Fit for a royal queen. 


Her blue eyes shone like dew-drops ; 


Her lovely golden curls 
Danced on her pretty shoulders ; 


’ 


Her throat was clasped with pearls. 


“O joy! what joy!” cried Cinder. 
The dame said, ‘‘ Kiss me, sweet,” 
And drew such tiny slippers 
Of glass on Cinder’s feet. 
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Six white mice in fairy’s trice 
Six milk-white steeds became. 
“Tf the Prince has eyes he'll lose 
His heart,” said little Dame. 


““T did!” cried the Prince; and off he rushed, 
And kissed his bride till she finely blushed ; 
While Liebling, panting in dance-delight, 

Still stepped the measure with all her might. 
‘Oh, look!” cried Liebling; and lo! the floor 
Changed in their midst to a dewy moor}; 

And there, with her brown feet bare and wet, 
Sang and danced little Fanchon Fadet. 


THE SHADOW-DANCE SONG, 
I dance in the pleasant meadow, 
In the fresh and waving grass, 
And the arms of my own Shadow 
Clasp me lightly as I pass. 


They tell me I am so ugly 

No peasant will dance with me; 
That I’m too bold and naughty. 

I know not if it be. 


But my Shadow’s not so haughty; 
The moor is a ball-room free; 

All day, all night, my heart is light, 
For the good God loveth me. 


We trip it so well together, 
My still brown Shadow and I, 

That up from the sweet wild heather 
The bees and the birdlings fly. 


Oh, nearer and nearer coming, 
They hum and twitter and wheel: 
**Zit-zee !” laugh the bees, low humming 3 
“'Twit-twee! what a jolly reel!” 
Skip, skip! comes Monsieur Grasshopper ; 
Hop! comes dear little Cricket ; 
Only tricksy Will-o’-the-wisp 
Hides his lamp in the thicket. 


Ever my Shadow awakes me 
When the day is scarce begun ; 

Close, close, round my waist he takes me: 
*Come out,” he cries, ‘in the sun— 


“Come out to our dance in the 
The dew is lingering yet; 

Are you ugly or fair, all's one 
To me, my Fanchon Fadet.” 


sun, 


So my Shadow and I we kiss, 
In our veil of flying hair, 

Or we dance or we float like this— 
He follows me every where. 


She ceased, and out of the vanished moor 
Sprang like a fawn to the marbie floor. 
She fled, and the laughing children chased ; 
She laughed, in their eager arms embraced. 


Then swiftly, mistily stealing o'er, 

A silver sheen enameled the floor ; 

The same glad magie that instart put 
A glittering skate on each nimble foot. 


“Hal! ha! what fun! Oh, isn’t it nice!” 

They called, as they skimmed the gleaming ice. 
‘“*A race! a race!” and one little girl 

Shot swiftly out of the airy whirl. 


Away o’er the ice, so clear and blue, 
Like a blithesome bird, that maiden flew ; 
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Her scarlet kirtle and snooded hair, 
Like plumage, gleamed in the frosty air. 


Once, twice, and thrice, and the race was done, 
And twice had the scarlet kirtle won. 
“Bravo! bravo! but who can it be 2?” 
‘My skates shall answer you,” murmured she. 


She poised; then, leaning with flexile grace, 
In curves, like meshes of dainty lace, 

Wrote with her skates, as they flocked to see, 
Three radiant letters—M. M. D.! 


“Welcome!” they cried, in a ringing tone ; 
“It’s darling Gretel! we might have known.” 
“Hark ! what is that?” she whispered; and lo! 
The ice had vanished, and to and fro, 


Gliding their flowering banks between, 
The beautiful leaping waves were seen 

To softly circle a fair green isle 

That basked in the summer’s golden sinile. 


And there, with whisper and foam and swirl, 
They parted in winding steps of pearl. 

A lovely child on that winding stair 

Sat gathering lilies for her hair. 


One hand through her glistening tresses slipped, 
And one in the gliding wave she dipped. 

The reeds kissed over her dimpling knee 

As she warbled a song of the sea. 


UNDINE'S SONG. 
All in the rosy- 
Red morning hours 
They bade me to climb 
The coral towers. 
“ Alight,” said they, 
*“On yon bank of flowers. 
Here are the rings 
For your bridal wrought— 
This for the bridegroom, 
And this for you; 
For gems like these must 
That cave be sought 
That lieth deepest 
In ocean's blue. 
Farewell, fisherman's 
Lowly daughter ; 
Farewell, Sir Huldbrand’s 
Beautiful bride ; 
Never more may you 
Roam the water— 
A castle’s lady, 
A husband’s pride. 
The wave will obey 
Your light control, 
But you will be changed— 
Will have a soul !” 
I listened ; [I laughed; 
I lightly sished. 
“And what is it like 
To be a bride? 
And what is a soul ?” 
I gayly cried. 
But only ** Farewell!” 
The wave replied. 


The children called her. Gayly after, 

In sweet roulade, came Undine's laughter. 
She lifted her hands; a fairy bow 

From her rosy fingers seemed to grow; 


Then lightly, with twinkling feet, o’erran 
Its tremulous, soft, seven-tinted span; 
Leaped from vanishing arch and water 
Just as the cager children caught her, 
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“Dear Undine, say, is it nice to be 

The little Crown Princess of the sea?” 

They paused, and clustering close, they gazed, 
With beating hearts and sweet looks upraised. 


Above them swelled a menacing sound, 

As of hoofs that tramped on hollow ground ; 
Oh, strange was that gallop in the air, 

For they saw not horse nor rider there! 


But Undine gazed at them archly grave. t 
‘“*You must know,” she said, ‘‘that to the Wave, 
From Zephyr’s whisper to Tempest-tone, 

The subtlest secret of Air is known. 


“By viewless steeds, when the air is pawed, 
We know that Elf-land rideth abroad ; 
Some child has escaped their evil power, 
And will be with us this very hour.” 


With many a gleaming swoop and wheel 
The doves flew down from the snowy ceil. 

They seemed to know dear Undine, and sung 
Something to her in an unknown tongue. 


She touched them with soft and loving hand. 
““Yes, but the children can’t understand, 

Dear Doves,” she said; “they have never heard 
That you are truly the children’s bird. 


“Dear children, the little doves can hear 
Farther than any with mortal ear; 
They have seen the Elves, and they have heard— 


But listen; I'll tell you every word.” 


THE DOVE'S SONG. 

Not frae the summer cloud, 
And not frae the sea, 

See we thy winsome guests 
Hastening to thee. 

Far down the dark glen—nay, 
It is na the same, 

“ Where late in the gloamin’ 
Kilmeny came hame.” 






















. IN THE ROSY-RED MORNING HOURS.” 


Yet bonny Kilmeny, 
Sae pure and sae calm, 
She leads little Alice, 
To shield her frae harm. 
O’er heather of Eildon, 
Sae purple and sweet, 
We can hear the faint fa’ 
O° their lissome feet. 
Ye ken the sad story, 
As auld as the dav 
True Thomas the Rhymer 
Was elvéd away; 
How lost Alice Learmont, 
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Of far Ercildoun, 

Lay under the fir-trees, 
*Twixt starlight and dawn, 

In her fond mother's arms, 
In an elfin swoon. 

How that mother embraced 
Beast, serpent, and flame, 

Yet held fast her darling, 
In God’s holy name, 

Till, the eif charm passing, 
Her child in the morn 

Lay pure on her bosom 
As when she was born. 

Hark! festal bells ringing, 
So faintly, so clear; 

Ah, whom are ye bringing, 
So lovely, so dear! 

While festal doors, swinging, 
Seem sighing, “ Here! here !” 


he air grew sweet with bloom of heather, 
And there, like lilies, leaned together 
Bonny Kilmeny, with “een sae mild,” 
And Alice, the love-saved elfin-child. 


Sweet was their gentle welcome, and oft 
Their lips were greeted in kisses soft. 
“Supper must be ’most ready, I think ; 

Just hear how the spoons and glasses clink!” 
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“AND TOWARD THEM RUSHING, WITH BRISTLING MANE, CAME A HUNGRY LION, LEAN AND WILb.” 


They said, and turned to the banquet-hall, 
When a dreadful roar dismayed them all. 
Before them opened a forest lane, 

And toward them rushing, with bristling mane, 


Came a hungry lion, lean and wild, 

And on him rode a beautiful child. 

* Fear not,” said Kilmeny. O’er the sill 
The monster plunged with a hungry will. 


And yet not one little heart did quake ; 
All trusted the word Kilmeny spake. 
The lion leaped to Kilmeny’s side ; 

He gazed on her, and his fury died. 


He knelt, for he could no longer stand, 

“ And cowered aneath her lily hand.” 

She held her arms to the little one, 

Who sat so calm on her dangerous throne. 


The little one naively raised her head: 
“Me velly, velly hungy,” she said ; 
And down by the lion’s shaggy lock 
Slid in one shoe and a ragged frock. 


Her bosom nestled a dewy rose 

That made her tatters seem lovely clothes ; 
The soft pearl ring that little one wore 
With love-light covered her o'er and o’er. 
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Wondering whence the little one came, 
They gathered around and asked her name. 
In her tiny hands she tossed a wreath, 
And thus she sang as she danced beneath. 
BETSINDA’S SONG. 

Little lion was my brudder, 

Great big lioness my mudder ; 

Neber heard of any udder; 

But I can dance and I can sing; 

I dot a wed wose and pearly wing, 

And I can do all sorts of ting. 

Dere, dat’s all, ’n I’m glad me’s done; 

P’ease dive a dood dirl nice plum bun. 


“It’s little Betsinda,” they cried; “ha! ha! 
Welcome, litthe Highness of Crim-Tar—” 
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That moment, with swift and noiseless slide, 
The doors of the banquet-hall rolled wide. 


With snowy linen and sweet white bread 

And fruits and flowers were the tables spread. 
Curds and whey and a silken tuffet 

Were specially placed for little Miss Muffet. 


A Christmas plum-pie at one corner 
Waited the thumb of little Jack Horner. 
The dining chairs were of down and silk. 
A slender fountain of sweet new milk 


Rose from the centre, and curving, poured 
Its foamy streams in each carven gourd. 
When all the children were seated there, 
The lion came to Kilmeny’s chair. 





**GOD BLESS OUR HANS OHRISTIAN ANDERSEN !” 
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Oh, how the children laughed when they saw 
The lion supping with spoon and paw! 
“Oh, see!” sang little Betsinda—‘* see !” 

And lo! a wonderful Christmas-tree 


Rose from the floor with a rustling noise, 

Its green arms fringed with candles and toys. 
With ringing hoof and jing-jing-jingle, 

In reindeer sleigh, came good Kris Kringle. 


Out hopped he, in cap and jacket white: 
“Hurrah! ha! ha! for the Children’s Night! 
A merry Christmas, my pets!” cried he, 
And followed his cap to the top of the tree. 


“Hurrah! ha! ha! what under the sun! 
Why, here are presents for every one! 

A cymar of lilies, white and chaste, 

For bonny Kilmeny’s slender waist. 


“For little Undine a soul is sent, 

Fall of all gladness and sweet content. 
For little Fanchon, so brave and true, 

This fadeless necklace of drops of dew. 


“These silver skates for Gretel the good ; 
For darling Beauty, an azure snood ; 

For Cinderella, a crystal—muff ; 

For the Prince, he has her—and that’s enough. 


“For Alice Learmont, a spotless dove, 
And the memory of a mother's love ; 
For little Betsinda, another shoe; 
Perhaps she can dance as well in two. 


“For little Liebling, in cloth of gold, 

A wonderful book, in which is told— 

But locked, my dears, till the morrow’s light— 
The history of the Chillren’s Night. 


‘“*And now, my pets, for the mirror-show ; 
I’m master of magic, as you know; 

My mirror is small, but deep and clear; 

I promise you'll see strange things appear.” 


They gazed, and far in the mirror grew 

The vision of one whose life was true, 

3y his noble air, the simple grace 

That beamed from his care-worn, gentle face. 


He speaks, for a darling on his breast 
Looks up listening, is closer pressed ; 


While upturned listening children’s faces 
Girdle his knees with tender graces, 


On a white rose that touches the sill 

The loveliest rose-elf rocks at will; 

And from chair to key-hole skips and floats 
The red-capped Nis, with his bowl of groats. 


And dimly veiled in her long bright hair, 
The sea-maiden leans on the speaker's chair; 
Poor maid, with the gaze of cooing dove, 

So happy in being dumb for love! 


The children gazed in a breathless pause. 
“Do you know him ?” whispered Santa C:aus, 
* Ah, do we know him! dearest of men! 
God bless our Hans Christian Andersen ! 


“The children’s own friend !* they cried. Amen!” 
Said Santa, low and devoutly. Then 

Over the vision’s sweet face there came 

The smile as of one who hears his name 


Breathed in a blessing truly his own; 

And the children heard, in loving tone, 
Those sweetest words to little ones given— 
For of such is the kingdom of Heaven. 


Listening, they saw the bright vision pass, 
And Santa Claus shut the magic glass, 
Then with his little finger lock it, 

And stow it deep in his fur pocket. 


‘“*Now for our ride o’er the star-lit snow ; 
Stretch, little sleigh, and away we'll go.” 
At that the sleigh grew long as a car, 
With lanterns that twinkled clear and far. 


The reindeer were decked with tiny chimes 
That cheerly tinkled, ‘Good times! good times !” 
He lifted them in, and far away 
The children rode in Kris Kringle’s sleigh. 
* * * * - « 
’Twas late when I stole up stairs and hid 
The wonder-book in her coverlid, 
And with simple gifts her stockings filled, 
My Liebling, loving and gentle-willed. 


As morn drew nigh, with its lighter rest, 

I heard a rustle in Licbling’s nest; 

Yet dreaming, she clasped her book and smiled. 
“God give thee merry Christmas, my child !” 
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IN 





TWO PARTS.—PART 


It. 


THE OLD HOUSE BALOONY. 


“The tide comes in; the birds fly low, 
As if to catch our speech: 
Ah, Destiny! why must we ever go 
Away from the Florida Beach ?” 


UNT DIANA declared that I must go 
LA with her back to the hotel, and Lin my 
turn declared that if I went Sara must ac- 
company me; so it ended in our taking the 
key of the house from the sleepy Sabre-boy 


and all three going back together through | 


the moon-lighted street across the plaza to 
the hotel. Although it was approaching mid- 
night, the Ancient City had yet no thought 
of sleep. Its idle inhabitants believed in 


taking the best of life, and so on moonlight | 


nights they roamed about, two and two, or 
leaned over their balconies chatting with 
friends across the way in an easy-going, ir- 
regular fashion, which would have distract- 
ed an orthodox New England village, where 
the lights are out at ten o’clock, or they 
know the reason why. When near the ho- 
tel we saw John Hoftman coming from the 
Basin. 

“We had better tell him,” I suggested. 

“Oh no,” said Aunt Di, holding me back. 

“ But we must have somebody with us if 
we are going any farther to-night, aunt, and 
he is the best person.—Mr. Hottman, did you 
enjoy the sail ?” 


“7 did not go,” answered John, looking 
somewhat surprised to see us confronting 
him at that hour, like the three witches of 
Macbeth. Aunt Di was disheveled, and so 
was I, while Sara’s golden hair was tumbling 
about her shoulders under the hat she had 
hastily tied on. 

“Have you been out all the evening?” 
asked Aunt Di, suspiciously. 

“T went to my roem an hour ago, but the 
night was so beautiful I slipped down the 
back stairs, so as to not disturb the house- 
hold, and came out again to walk on the 


| sea-wall.” 


“Sara did hear him go up to his room: 
she knows his step, then,” I theught. But 
I could not stop to ponder over this discoy- 
ery. “Mr. Hoffman,” I said, “you find us 
in some perplexity. Miss Carew is out loi- 
tering somewhere in the moonlight, and, 
like the heedless child she is, has forgotten 
the hour. We are looking for her, but have 
no idea where she has gone.” 

“Probably the demi-lune,” suggested John. 
Then, catching the ominous expression of 
Aunt Diana’s face, he added, “They have all 
gone out to the Rose Garden by moonlight, 
I think.” 

“ All?” 

“ Miss Sharp and the Professor.” 











d 


.St. Augustine,” said John. 
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ALL THREE OF Us. “Miss Sharp and the] her own sex when they undertake to keep 


Professor ?” 

JOHN (carelessly). “The Captain too, of 
course.” 

ALL THREE OF Us. “The Captain too, of 
course !” 

JouN. “Suppose we stroll out that way 
and join them ?” 

MysELF. “The very thing—it is such a 
lovely evening!” Then to Aunt Di, under 
my breath, “ You see, it is only one of Iris’s 
wild escapades, aunt; we must make light 
of it asa child’s freak. We had better stroll 
out that way, and all walk back together, 
as though it was a matter of course.” 

Aunt Dt. “Miss Sharp and the Profess- 
or!” 

Sara. “ What a madcap freak!” 

Aunt Dr. “Not at all, not at all, Miss St. 
John. Iam at a loss to know what you 
mean by madeap. My niece is simply tak- | 
ing a moonlight walk in company with her | 
governess and Professor Macquoid, one of 
the most distinguished scientific men in the 
country, as I presume you are aware.” 

Brave Aunt Di! The first stupor over, 
how she rallied like a Trojan to the fight! 

We went out narrow little Chariotte 

Street—the business avenue of the town. 
: “A few years ago there was not a sign in 
“People kept a 
few things for sale in a room on the ground- 
floor of their dwellings, and you must find 
them out as best you could. They seemed 
to consider it a favor that they allowed you 
to come in and buy. They tolerated you, 
nothing more.” 

“Tt is beyond any thing, their ideas of 
business,” said Aunt Diana. “The other | 
day we went into one of the shops to look | 
at some palmetto hats. The mistress sat | 
in a rocking-chair slowly fanning herself. | 
‘We wish to look at hats,’ I said. 
‘There they are,’ she replied, pointing to- 
ward the table. She did not rise, but con- | 
tinued rocking and fanning with an air that | 
said, ‘Yes, I sell hats, but under protest, | 
mind you.’ After an unaided search I found | 

| 
| 





some 


a hat which might have suited me with a 
slight alteration—five minutes’ work, per- 
haps. I mentioned what changes I desired, | 
but the mistress interrupted me with, ‘We | 
never alter trimmings.’ ‘But this will not | 
take five minutes,’ I began; ‘just take your 
scissors and— 


‘Oh, I never do the work | 
myself, replied Majestic, breaking in again 
with a languid smile; ‘and really I do not 
know of any one who could do it at pres- 
ent. Now you Northern ladies are different, | 
Isuppose.’ ‘I should think we were,’ I said, | 
laying down the hat and walking out of the | 
little six-by-nine parlor.” 

“T wonder if the people still cherish any | 
flislike against the Northerners?” I said, | 
when Aunt Di had finished her story with | 
a general complaint against the manners of | 


| its desolate battlements. 


shop, North or South. 

“Some of the Minorcans do, I think,” said 
John; “and many of the people regret the 
incursion of rich winter residents, who buy 
up the land for their grand mansions, raise 
the prices of every thing, and eventually 
will crowd all the poorer houses beyond the 
gates. But there are very few of the old 
leading families left here now. The ancien 
régime has passed away, the new order of 
things is distasteful to them, and they have 
gone, never to return.” 

Turning into St. George Street, we found 
at the northern end of the town the old 
City Gates, the most picturesque ruin of 
picturesque St. Augustine. The two pil- 
lars are moresque, surmounted by a carved 
pomegranate, and attached are portions of 
the wall, which, together with an outer 
ditch, once extended from the Castle of San 
Marco, a short distance to the east, across 
the peninsula to the San Sebastian, on the 
west, thus fortifying the town against all 
approaches by land. The position of St. 
Augustine is almost insular. Tide- water 
sweeps up around and behind it, and to this 
and the ever-present sea-breeze must be at- 
tributed the wonderful health of the town, 
which not only exists, but is pre-eminent, 
in spite of a neglect of sanitary regulations 
which would not be endured one day in the 
villages of the North. 

Passing through the old gateway, we came 
out upon the Shell Road, the grand boule- 
vard of the future, as yet but a few yards 
in length. 

“They make about ten feet a year,” said 
John; “and when they are at work, all I 
can say unto you is, ‘Beware! You sup- 
pose it is a load of empty shells they are 
throwing down; but no. Have they time, 
forsooth, to take out the oysters, these hard- 
pressed workmen of St. Augustine? By no 
means; and so down they go, oysters and 
all, and the road makes known its exten- 
sion on the evening breezes.” 

The soft moonlight lay on the green waste 
beyond the gates, lighting up the North 
River and its silver sand-hills. The old fort 
loomed up dark and frowning, but the moon- 
light shone through its ruined turrets, and 
only the birds of the night kept watch on 
The city lay be- 
hind us. It had never dared to stretch 
much beyond the old gates, and the few 
people who did live outside were spoken of 
as very far off—a sort of Bedouins of the 
desert encamping temporarily on the green. 
As we went on the moonlight lighted up 
the white head-stones of a little cemetery 
on the left side of the road. 

“This is one of the disappointing ceme- 
teries that was ‘nothing to speak of, I sup- 
pose,” said Sara. 

“It is the Protestant cemetery,” replied 
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John, “remarkable only for its ugliness and 
the number of inscriptions telling the same 
sad story of strangers in a strange land— 
persons brought here in quest of health from 
all parts of the country, only to die far away 
from home.” 

“Where is the old Huguenot burying- 
ground ?” asked Aunt Di. 

“The Huguenots, poor fellows, never had 
a burying-ground, nor so much even as a 
burying, as far as I can learn,” said Sara. 

“But there is one somewhere,” pursued 
Aunt Di. “I have heard it described as a 
spot of much interest.” 

“That has been a standing item for years 
in all the Florida guide-books,” said John, 
“systematically repeated in the latest edi- 
tions. They will give up a good deal, but 
that cherished Huguenot cemetery they 
must and will retain. The Huguenots, poor 
iellows, as Miss St. John says, never had a 
cemetery here, and it is only within com- 
paratively modern times that there has been 
any Protestant cemetery whatever. For- 
merly the bodies of all persons not Romanists 
were sent across to the island for sepulture.” 

The Shell Road having come to an end, we 
walked on in the moonlight, now on little 
grass patches, now in the deep sand, passing 
a ruined stone wall, all that was left of a 
pleasant home, destroyed, like many other 
outlying residences, during the war. The 
myrtle thickets along the road-side were 
covered with the clambering curling sprays 
of the yellow jasmine, the lovely wild flow- 
er that brings the spring to Florida. We 
stopped to gather the wreaths of golden 
blossoms, and decked ourselves with them, 
Southern fashion. Every one wears the jas- 
mine. When it first appears every one says, 
“Have you seen it? It has come!” And 
out they go to gather it, and bring it home 
in triumph. 

*assing through the odd little wicket, 
which, with the old-fashioned turnstile, is 
used in Florida instead of a latched gate, we 
found ourselves in a green lane bordered at 
the far end with cedars. Here, down on 
the North River, was the Rose Garden, now 
standing with its silent house fast asleep in 
the moonlight. 

“T do not see Iris,” said Aunt Diana, anx- 
iously. 

“There is somebody over on the other side 
of the hedge,” said Sara. 

We looked, and beheld two figures bend- 
ing down and apparently scratching in the 
‘arth with sticks. 

“ What in the world are they doing ?” said 





It was. We streamed over in a body and 
confronted them. “So interesting!” began 
Miss Sharp, in explanatory haste. “At va- 
rious times the fragments of no less than 
eight skeletons have been discovered here, 
it seems, and we have been so fortunate as 
to secure a relic, a valuable Huguenot rel- 
ic ;” and with pride she displayed her bone. 

“Of course,” said Sara, “a massacre! 
What did I tell you, Martha, about their 
arising from the past and glaring at me ?” 

“Miss Sharp,” began Aunt Diana, grimly, 
“where is Iris ?” 

“Oh, she is right here, the dear child. 
Iris! Iris!” 

But no Iris appeared. 

“T assure you she has not left my side 
until—until now,” said the negligent shep- 
herdess, peering about the shadowy garden. 
“Tris! Iris!” 

“And pray, Miss Sharp, how long may be 
your ‘now ?’” demanded Aunt Diana, with 
cutting emphasis. 

This feminine colloquy had taken place 
at one side. The Professor dug on mean- 
while with eager enthusiasm, only stopping 
to hand John another relic which he had 
just unearthed. 

“Thank you,” said John, gravely; “but I 
could not think of depriving you.” 

“Oh, I only meant you to hold it a while 
for me,” replied the Professor. 

On the front steps leading to the piazza 
of the sleeping house we found the two de- 
linquents. They rose as we came solemnly 
up the path. 

“Why, Aunt Di, is that you? Who 
would have thought of your coming out 
here at this time of night?” began Iris, in 
her most innocent voice. The Captain stood 
twirling his blonde mustache with the air 
of a disinterested outsider. 

“ Don’t make a fuss, Aunt Di,” I whisper- 
ed, warningly, under my breath. “ It can’t 
be helped now. Take it easy; it’s the only 
way.” 

Poor Aunt Di—take it easy! She gave a 
sort of gulp, and then came up equal to the 
occasion. “ You may well be surprised, my 
dear,” she said, in a brisk tone, “ but I have 
long wished to see the Rose Garden, and 
by moonlight the effect, of course, is much 
finer ; quite—quite sylph-like, I should say,” 


| she continued, looking around at the shad- 


owy bushes. ‘We were out for a little 
stroll, Niece Martha, Miss St. John, and my- 


| self, and meeting Mr. Hoffman, he mention- 


ed that you were out here, and so we thought 
we would stroll out and join you. Charm- 


Aunt Diana. “They can not be sowing seed | ing night, Captain ?” 


in the middle of the night, can they ?” | The Captain thought it was; and all the 
“They look like two ghouls,” said Sara, | dangerous places having been thus nicely 
“and one of them has—yes, I am sure one | coated over, we started homeward. The 
of them has a bone.” | roses grew in ranks between two high hedges, 
“It is Miss Sharp and the Professor,” said | and blussomed all the year round. They 
John. i were all asleep now on their stems, the full- 
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bosomed, creamy beauties, the delicate white 
sylphs, and the gorgeous crimson sirens; 
but John woke up a superb souvenir-de-Mal- 
maison, and fastened it in Iris’s dark hair: 
her hat, as usual, hung on her arm. Aunt 
Diana felt herself a little comforted ; evi- 
dently the undoubted Knickerbocker ante- 
cedents were not frightened off by this mid- 
night escapade, and Iris certainly looked 
enchantingly lovely in the moonlight, with 
her white dress and the rose in her hair. 
If Mokes were only here, and reconciled too. 
Happy thought! why should Mokes know ? 
Aunt Diana was a skillful general: Mokes 
never knew. 

* How large and still the house looks!” I 
said, as we turned toward the wicket ; “who 
lives there ?” 

“Only the Gardener,” answered 
John; “an old bachelor who loves his flowers 
and hates womankind. He lives all alone in 
his great airy house, cooks his solitary meals, 


Rose 


tends his roses, and no doubt enjoys him- 
self extremely.” 

“Oh yes, extremely,” said Sara, in a sar- 
castic tone. 

“You speak whereof you do know, I sup- 
pose, Miss St. John ?” 

“ Precisely ; I have tried the life, Mr. Hoff- 
man.” 

The Professor joined us at the gate, radi- 
ant and communicative. ‘“ All this soil, you 
will observe, is mingled with oyster shells 
to the depth of several feet,’ he began. 
“This was done by the Spaniards for the 
purpose of enriching the ground. Ah! Miss 
Iris, 1 did not at first perceive you in the 
shadow. Youhavearose,I see. Although 
—ahem—not given to the quotation of po- 
etry, nevertheless there is one verse which, 
with your permission, I will now repeat as 
applicable to the present occasion : 

**Fair Phillis walks the dewy green; 
A happy rose lies in her hair; 
But, ah! the roses in her cheeks 
Are yet more fair !’” 

“Pray, Miss Sharp, can you not dispense 
with that horrible bone?” said Aunt Diana, 
in an under-tone. ‘“ Really, it makes me 
quite nervous to see it dangling.” 

“Oh, certainly,” replied the governess, 
affably, dropping the relic into her pocket. 
“T myself, however, am never nervous where 
science is concerned.” 

“Over there on the left,” began the Pro- 
fessor again, “is the site of a little mission 
church built as long ago as 1592 on the 
banks of a tide-water creek. A young In- 
dian chieftain, a convert, conceiving him- 
self aggrieved by the rules of the new relig- 
ion, incited his followers to attack the mis- 
sionary. They rushed in upon him, and in- 
formed him of his fate. 
them, but in vain; and at last, as a final re- 
quest, he obtained permission to celebrate 
mass before he died. The Indians sat down 


He reasoned with | 
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on the floor of the little chapel, the father 
put on his robes and began. No doubt he 
hoped to soften their hearts by the holy 
service, but in vain; the last word spoken, 
they fell upon him and—” 

* Massacred him,” coneluded Sara. 
need not go on, Sir. 
I was there.” 

“You were there, Miss St. John!” 

“Certainly,” replied Sara, calmly. “I 
am now convinced that in some anterior 
state of existence I have assisted, as the 
French say, at all the Florida massacres. 
Indian, Spanish, or Huguenot, it makes no 
difference to me. ° I was there !” 

“IT trust our young friend is not tinged 
with Swedenborgianism,” said the Profess- 
or aside to John Hoffman. ‘The errors of 
those doctrines have been fully exposed. I 
trust she is orthodox.” 

* Really, 1 do not know what she is,” re- 
plied John. 

“Oh yes, you do,” said Sara, overhearing. 
“She is heterodox, you know; decidedly 
heterodox.” 

In the mean while Aunt Diana kept firmly 
by the side of the Captain. It is safe to say 
that the young man was never before called 
upon to answer so many questions in a giv- 
en space of time. The entire history of the 
late war, the organization of the army, the 
military condition of Europe, and, indeed, 
of the whole world, were only a portion of 
the subjects with which Aunt Di tackled 
him on the way home. Iris stood it a while, 
and then, with the happy facility of youth, 
she slipped aside, and joined John Hoffman. 
Iris was a charming little creature, but, so 
far, for “staying” qualities she was not re- 
markable, 

A second time we passed the cemetery. 
“T have not as yet investigated the sub- 
ject,” said the Professor, “ but I suppose 
this to be the Huguenot burying-ground.” 

*Oh yes,” exclaimed Miss Sharp; ‘ men- 
tioned im my guide-book as a spot of much 
interest. How thrilling to think that those 
early Huguenots, those historical victims of 
Menendez, lie here—here in this quiet spot, 
so near, you know, and yet—and yet so far!” 
she concluded, vaguely conscious that she 
had heard that before somewhere, although 
she could not place it. She had forgotten 
that eye which, mixed in some poetic way 
with a star, has figured so often in the mu- 
sical performances of the female seminaries 
of our land. 

“Very thrilling; especially when we re- 
member that they must have gathered up 
their own bones, swum up all the way from 
Matanzas, and buried each other one by 
one,” said Sara. 

“And even that don’t account for the last 
man,” added John. 

Miss Sharp drew off her forces, and retired 
in good order. 


“You 
I know all about it. 


—__+,- — 





“Tris,” I said, the next morning, “ come 
here and give an account of yourself. What 
do you mean, you gypsy, by such perform- 
ances as that of last night ?” 

“T only meant a moonlight walk, Cousin 
Martha. I knew I never could persuade 
Aunt Di, so I took Miss Sharp.” 

“JT am surprised that she consented.” 

“ At first she did refuse; but when I told 
her that the Professor was going, she said 
that under those circumstances, as we might 
expect much valuable information on the 
way, she would give her consent.” 

“ And the Professor ?” 

“Oh, I asked him, of course; he is the 
inmost good-natured old gentleman in the 


world; I can always make him do any thing | 


I please. But poor Miss Sharp—how Aunt 


Di has been talking to her this morning! | 


‘How you, at your age,’ was part of it.” 

A week later we were taken to see the old 
Buckingham Smith place, now the property 
of a Northern gentleman, who has built a 
modern winter residence on the site of the 
old house. 

“ This is her creek, Aunt Di,” I said, as the 
avenue leading to the house crossed a small 
muddy ditch. 

“Whose, Niece Martha ?” 

“Maria Sanchez, of course. Don’t you 
remember the mysterious watery heroine 
who navigated these marshes several cen- 
turies ago? She perfectly haunts me! Talk 
about Huguenots arising and glaring at you, 
Sara; they are nothing to this Maria. The 
question is, Who was she ?” 


“T know,” answered Iris. “She is my old | 


friend of the Dismal Swamp. ‘They made 
her a grave too cold and damp,’ you know, 


and she refused to stay in it. ‘ Her fire-fly | 


lamp I soon shall see, her paddle I soon shall 
hear—’” 

“Well, if you do, let me know,” I said. 
“She must be a very muddy sort of a ghost ; 
there isn’t more than a spoonful of water in 
her creek as far down as I can see.” 


“But no doubt it was a deep tide-water | 


stream in its day, Miss Martha,” said John 


Hoffinan; “deep enough for either romance | 


or drowning.” 
Beyond the house opened out the long 
orange-tree aisles—beautiful walks arched 


in glossy green foliage—half a mile of dense | 


leafy shade. 

“This is the sour orange,” said our guide, 
“a tree extensively cultivated in the old 
days for its hardy growth and pleasant 
shade. It is supposed to be an exotic run 
wild, for the orange is not indigenous here. 
When Florida was ceded to England in ex- 
change for Cuba, most of the Spanish resi- 
dents left, and their gardens were then found 


’ 


well stocked with oranges and lemons, figs, | 


guavas, and pomegranates.” 
“Poor Florida! nobody wanted her,” said 


John. “The English only kept her twenty | 
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| years, and then bartered her away again to 
| Spain for the Bahamas, and in 1819 Spain 
was glad to sell her to the United States. 
The latter government, too, may have had 
its own thoughts as to the value of the pur- 
chase, which, although cheap at five mill- 
ions in the first place, soon demanded nine- 
teen more millions for its own little quarrel 
with that ancient people, the Seminoles.” 

“Headed, do not forget to mention, by 
Osceola,” added Sara. 

“ Beautiful fruit, at least in appearance,” 
I said, picking up one of the large oranges 
that lay by the hundreds on the ground. 
“ Are they of no use ?” 

“The juice is occasionally sold in small 
quantities,” replied our guide. ‘“ At one time 
it commanded a price of a dollar per gallon, 
and was used in place of vinegar in the 
British navy. It makes a delicious acid 
| drink when fresh—better than lemonade.” 
We lingered in the beautiful orange aisles, 
| and heard the story of the old place: how it 
| had descended from father to son, and final- 
ly, upon the death of the owner who was 
| childless, it, came into the possession of a 
‘nephew. But among other papers was 
| found one containing the owner's purpose 
| to bequeath his property to the poor eolored 
| people of St. Augustine. This will, if it 

could so be cailed, without witnesses, and 
|in other ways informal, was of no value in 
the eyes of the law. The owner had died 
suddenly away from home, and there was 
no testimony to prove that the paper ex- 
| pressed even a cherished intention. Never- 
theless, the heir at law, with rare disinter- 
estedness, carried out the vague wish; the 
place was sold, and all the preceeds invested 
for the benefit of the colored people, the 
| charity taking the form of a Home for their 
aged and infirm, which is supported by the 
| income from this money, the building itself 
having been generously given for the pur- 
| pose by another prominent citizen of St. 
| Augustine. 
| “You must see old Uncle Jack,” concluded 
| the speaker. “Before the war his master 
sent him several times to Boston with large 
sums of money, and intrusted him with im- 
portant business, which he never failed to 
execute properly. By the terms of the will 
he has a certain portion of the land for his 
| lifetime. That is his old cabin. Let us go 
| over there.” 
| Close down under the walls ef the grand 
| new mansion stood a low cabin,.shaded by 
the long drooping leaves of the banana; 
hens and chickens walked in and out the 
open door, and most of the household furni- 
ture seemed to be outside, in the comfortable 
Southern fashion. Uncle Jack came to meet 
us—a venerable old man, with white hair, 
whose years counted nearly a full century. 
| “The present owner of the place has or- 
| dered a new house built for Jack, a pictur- 
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UNOLE JACK, 


esque porter’s lodge, near the entrance,” | 
said our guide, “but I doubt whether the | 


old man will be as comfortable there as in 
this old cabin where he has lived so long. 
The negroes, especially the old people, have 
the strongest dislike to any elevation like a 
door-step or a piazza; they like to be right 
on the ground ; they like to cook when they 
are hungry, and sleep when they are tired, 





|and enjoy their pipes in peace. Rules kill 
them, and they can not change: we must 
leave them alone, and educate the younger 
| generation.” 
| Returning down the arched walks, we 
|crossed over into a modern sweet-orange 
grove, the most beautiful in St. Augustine or 
|its vicinity. Some of the trees were loaded 
with blossoms, some studded with the full 
closed buds which we of the North are ac- 
customed to associate with the satin of 
bridal robes, some had still their golden 
fruit, and others had all three at once, after 
the perplexing fashion of the tropics. 
“There are about eight hundred 
here,” said our guide, “and some of them 
yield annually five thousand oranges each. 
| There is a story extant, one of the legends 
of St. Augustine, that formerly orange-trees 
covered the Plaza, and that one of them 
| yielded annually twelve thousand oranges.” 
“What an appalling mass of sweetness!” 
isaid Sara. “I am glad that tree died; it 
| was too good to live, like the phenomenal 
| children of Sunday-school literature.” 
“In the old Spanish days,” said John, 
“this neighborhood was one vast orange 
| grove; ships loaded with the fruit sailed out 
|of the harbor, and the grandees of Spain 
| preferred the St. Augustine orange to any 
other. In Spain the trees live to a great 
age; some of them are said to be six hun- 
dred years old, having been planted by the 
| Moors, but here an unexpected frost has 


trees 
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several times destroyed all the groves, so 
that the crop is by no means a sure one.” 

“So the frost does come here,” I said. 
“We have seen nothing of it ; the thermom- 
eter has ranged from sixty-eight to seventy- 
eight ever since we arrived.” 

“They had snow in New York last week,” 
said Aunt Di. 

“Tt has melted, I think,” said John. “ At 
least I saw this item last evening in a New 
York paper: ‘If the red sleigher thinks that 
he sleighs to-day, he is mistaken!’ ” 

“Shades of Emerson and Brahma, defend 
us!” said Sara. 

Then we all began to eat oranges, and 
make dripping spectacles of ourselves gen- 
erally. I defy any one to be graceful, or 
even dainty, with an orange; it is a great, 
rich, generous, pulpy fruit, and you have 
got to eat it in a great, rich, generous, 
pulpy way. How we did enjoy those oranges 
under the glossy green and fragrant blos- 
soms of the trees themselves! We gave it 
up then and there, and said openly that 
no bought Northern oranges could compare 
with thém. 

“T don’t feel politically so much disturb- 
ed now about the cost of that sea-wall,” said 
Sara, “if it keeps this orange grove from 
washing away. Itis doing a sweet and no- 
ble duty in life, and herein is cause sufficient 
for its stony existence.” 

We strolled back to the town by another 
way, and crossed again the Maria Sanchez 
Creek. 

“Observe how she meanders down the 
marsh, this fairy streamlet,” I said, taking 
up a position on the stone culvert. “ Ob- 
serve how green are her rushes, how playful 
her little minnows, how martial her fiddler- 
crabs! O lost Maria! come back and tell 
your story. Were you sadly drowned in 
these overwhelming waves, or were you the 
first explorer of these marshes, pushing on- 
ward in your canoe with your eyes fixed on 
futurity ?” 

Nobody knew; so we went home. But 
in the evening John produced the follow- 
ing, which he said had been preserved in 
the archives of the town for centuries. “TI 
have made a free translation, as you will 
see,” he said; “but the original is in pure 
Castilian.” 


“THE LEGEND OF MARIA SANCHEZ CREEK. 
‘Maria Sanchez 
Her dug-out launches, 
And down the stream to catch some crabs she takes 
her way, 
A Spanish maiden, 
With crabs well laden; 
When evening falls she lifts her trawls to cross the 
bay. 


‘Grim terror blanches 
Maria Sanchez, 
Who, not to put too fine a point, is rather brown; 
A norther coming, 
Already humming, 
Doth bear away that Spanish mai—den far from town. 


‘*Maria Sanchez, 
Caught in the branches 
That sweetly droop across a creek far down the 
coast, 
That calm spectator, 
The alligator, 


Doth spy, then wait to call his mate, who rules the 
roast. 


“*She comes and craunches 
Maria Sanchez, 
While boat and crabs the gentle husband meekly 
chews. 
How could they eat her, 
That sefiorita, 
Whose story still doth make quite ill the Spanish 
Muse?” 


We heaped praises upon John’s pure Cas- 
tilian ode—all save the Professor, who un- 
dertook to criticise a little. “I have made 
something of a study of poetry,” he began, 
“and I have noticed that much depends 
upon the selection of choice terms. For in- 
stance, in the first verse you make use of 
the local word ‘dug-out.? Now in my opin- 
ion, ‘ craft’ or ‘canoe’ would be better. You 
begin, if I remember correctly, in this way: 

“*Maria Sanchez 
Launches her dug-out—’” 


“Oh no, Professor,” said Sara; “this is it: 


“*Maria Sanchez 
Her dug-out launches.’” 


“The same idea, I opine, Miss St. John,” 
said the Professor, loftily. 

“ But the rhymes, Sir ?” 

The Professor had not noticed the rhymes ; 
poetry should be above rhymes altogether, 
in his opinion. 

The pleasant days passed, we sailed up 
and down the Matanzas, walked on the sea- 
wall, and sat in the little overhanging bal- 
cony, which, like all others in St. Augustine, 
was hung up on the side of the house like a 
cupboard without any support from below. 
Letters from home meanwhile brought tid- 
ings of snow and ice and storm, disasters 
by land and by sea. A lady friend, a new 
arrival, had visited the Ancient City forty 
years before, in the days of the ancien ré- 
gime. “It is much changed,” she said. 
“These modern houses springing up every 
where have altered the whole aspect of the 
town. Iam glad I came back while there 
is still something left of the old time. An- 
other five years and the last old wall will 
be torn down for a horrible paling fence. 
Forty years ago the town was largely Span- 
ish or Moorish in its architecture. The 
houses were all built of coquina, with a blank 
wall toward the north, galleries running 
around a court-yard behind, where were 
flowers, vines, and a central fountain. The 
halls, with their stone arches, opened out 
into this greenery without doors of any 
kind, tropical fashion. Those were the 
proud days of St. Augustine; the old fami- 
lies reigned with undisputed sway; the 
slaves were well treated, hospitality was 
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boundless, and the intermixture of Spanish 
and Italian blood showed itself in the dark 
eyes that glanced over the balconies as the 
stranger passed below. It has all vanished 
now. The war effaced the last fading hue 
of the traditional grandeur, and broke down 
the barriers between the haughty little city 
and the outside world. The old houses have 
been modernized, and many of them have 


given place to new and, to my ideas, thor- | 


| Hoffman. 


oughly commonplace dwellings. There is 
one left, however, the very mansion where 
I was so charmingly entertained forty years 
ago; its open arches remain just as they 
were, and the old wall still surrounds the 
garden. 
we had our gay little parties, with wines, 
and those delicious curled-up cakes, all 
stamped with figures, thin as a wafer, crisp 
and brittle, which seemed to be peculiar to 
St. Augustine.” 

“Did you know there was a native artist 
here ?” said John, calling up one morning 
as he sat on the baleony, Sara and myself 
endeavoring to write duty letters. 

“Painter or sculptor ?” I inquired, pen in 
hand, pausing over an elaborate description 
of a sunset with which I was favoring a 
soul-to-soul correspondent. “Let me see: 
standing on the glacis with the look-out 
tower outlined against—” 

“Seulptor,” answered John. “ His studio 
is on Charlotte Street not far from here. 
Let us walk down and see him.” 


golden after-glow. Is it worth going to see ?” 

“Tndeed it is. There is a tine design—a 
lion carved in stone, and also a full-length 
figure of Henry Clay walking in the gar- 
dens of Ashland; and what is more, these 
statues are on top of the house outlined 
against—” 

“The golden after-glow,” I suggested. 

“Certainly,” said John. “ And inside you 
will find rare antique vases, Egyptian croc- 
odiles, Grecian caskets, and other remarka- 
ble works, all executed in stone.” 

“T have long craved an alligator, but 
could not undertake the cigar-box disci- 
pline,” I answered, rising. “A crocodile 
carved in stone will be just the thing. Come, 
Sara.” 

We walked down Charlotte Street, and 
presently came to a small house with a low 
wing, whose open shutter showed the stu- 
dio within. On the roof were two figures 
in coquina, one a nondescript animal like 
the cattle of a Noah’s ark, the other a lit- 
tle stone man who seemed to have been so 
dwarfed by the weight of his hat that he 
never smiled again. 

“The lion, and Henry Clay,’ 
introducing the figures. 

“ Passé for the lion; but how do you make 
out the other?” 

“Oh, Henry seems to be the beau ideal 


said John, 


|of the South. 


| Sara. 


You meet him every where 
on the way down in a plaster and marble 
dress-coat, extending his hand in a conver- 
sational manner, and so, of course, I sup- 
posed this to be another one. And as to 
the gardens of Ashland, as he has his hat 
on—indeed, he is principally hat—he must 


_ be taking a walk somewhere, and where so 


likely as his own bucolic garden ?” 

“T shall go back to my after-glow, Mr. 
Your Henry Clay is a fraud.” 
“Wait and see the artist, Martha,” said 
“ He is a colored man and a cripple.” 
We tapped on the shutter, and the artist 


appeared, supporting himself on crutches; 
Up stairs is the large parlor where | 


a young negro, with a cheerful shining coun- 
tenance, and an evident pride in the speci- 
mens of his skill seattered about the floorless 
studio—alligators, boxes, roughly cut vases, 
all made of the native coquina; or, as the 
artist’s sign had it, 
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“Tt must require no small amount of skill 
to cut any thing out of this crumbling shell- 
rock,” I said, as, after purchasing a echarm- 
ing little alligator, and conversing some time 
with the dusky artist, we turned homeward. 

“Tt does,” replied John. “Ignorant as 
he is, that man is not without his ideas of 
beauty and symmetry—another witness to 


|the capability for education which I have 
“TLook-out tower outlined against the | 


every where noticed among the freedmen of 
the South.” 

“T too have been impressed with this ca- 
pability,” said Sara— strongly impressed. 
Last Sunday I went to the Methodist color- 
ed Sunday-school on St. George Street. The 
teachers are Northerners; some resident 
here, some winter visitors; and the classes 
were filled up with full-grown men and 
women, some of them aged and gray-haired, 
old uncles and aunties, eager to learn, al- 
though they could searcely see with their 
old eyes. They repeated Bible texts in cho- 
rus, and then they began to read. It was a 
pathetic sight to see the old men slowly fol- 
lowing the simple words with intense eager- 
ness, keeping the place under each one with 
-areful finger. The younger men and girls 
read fluently, and showed quick understand- 
ing in the answers given to the teachers’ 
questions. Then the little children filed in 
from another room, and they all began to 
sing. Oh, how they sang! The tenor voice 
of a young jet-black negro who sat near me 
haunts me still with its sweet cadences. 
Singularly enough, the favorite hymn seem- 
ed to be one whose chorus, repeated again 
and again, ended in the words, 

‘**Shall wash me white as snow— 
White as snow.’” 

“The negroes of St. Augustine were for- 

merly almost all Romanists,” said John, “and 
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many of them still attend the old cathedral 
on the Plaza, where there is a gallery espe- 
cially for them. But of late the number 
of Methodists and Baptists has largely in- 
creased, while the old cathedral and its bish- 
op, Who once ruled supreme over the con- 
sciences of the whole population of la siempre 
fiel Ciudad de San Augustin, find themselves 
in danger of being left stranded high and 
dry as the tide of progress and education 
sweeps by without a glance. The Peabody 
Educational Fund supports almost entire- 
ly two excellent free schools here, one for 
white and one for colored children; and 
in spite of opposition, gradually, year by 
year, even Roman Catholic parents yield to 
the superior advantages offered to their chil- 
dren, and the church schools hold fewer and 
fewer scholars, especially among the boys. 
The Presbyterian church, with its pastor 
and earnest working congregation, has made 
a strong battle against the old-time influ- 
ences, and it now looks as though the auto- 
cratic sway of the religion of Spain were for- 
ever broken in this ancient little Spanish 
city.” 

“At least, however, the swarthy priests 
look picturesque and appropriate as they 
come and go between their convent and the 
old cathedral through that latticed gate in 
their odd dress,” said Sara. ‘Do you re- 
member, in Baddeck, the pleasing historical 
Jesuit, slender too corpulent a word to de- 
scribe’ his thinness, his stature primeval ? 
Warner goes on to say that the traveler is 
grateful for such figures, and is not disposed 
to quarrel with the faith that preserves so 
much of the ugly picturesque.” 

“The principal interest I have in the old 
sathedral is the lost under-ground passage 
which, according to tradition, once extend- 
ed from its high altar to Fort San Marco,” I 
remarked. “I am perpetually haunted by 
the possibility of its being under my feet 
somewhere, and go about stamping on the 
ground to catch hollow echoes down below. 
We moderns have discovered at San Marco 
a subterranean dungeon and bones: then 
why not an under-ground passage ?” 

“ And bones ?” asked Sara. 

“No; Spanish jewels, plate, and all kinds 
of medieval treasures. I consider the pos- 
sibility far more promising than Captain 
Kidd’s chest. I have half a mind to begin 
digging.” 

“You would be obliged to take the shovel 
yourself, then, Miss Martha,” said John. 
“Do you suppose you could hire the St. Au- 
gustiners to dig, really dig, day after day, 
Northern fashion? Why, they would laugh 
in your face at the mere idea. I am inclined 
to think there would never be another house 
built here if regular foundations and cellars 
were required ; as it is, they set up the tim- 
bers as the children set up their houses of 
blocks. How clearly that sail-boat is out- 





lined against the gray water, like a sketch 
in India ink! Is not that Miss Carew on 
board ?” 

“Yes, with Mr. Mokes,” said Sara. 

“And Aunt Diana,” I added. “I remem- 
ber now; Mr. Mokes gives a chowder dinner 
to-day over on the North Beach.” 

“T would not give much for chowder made 
by a Mokes,” said Jolin, with the scorn of 
an old camper-out in his voice. 

“Oh, Mokes does not make it, Mr. Hoff- 
man. What are you thinking of? Mokes 
make chowder! By no means. He has his 
servant and the boatmen to do all the work, 
and sends over his wines and ice beforehand. 
It will be an elegant dinner, I assure you.” 

“On the beach ?” 

“Yes, on the beach. Unfortunately, ta- 
bles can not be transported, unless, indeed, 
Dundreary should arrive with his ‘ waft.’ 
But the table-cloth will be damask, with a 
monogram worked in gold thread, and the 
conversation will be strictly Fifth Avenue- 
ish, I will answer for that.” 

“ Great is the power of youthful beauty,” 
I said, when we had reached our room again. 
“Here is Mokes with his money and wines, 
the Professor with his learning and bones, 
the Captain with his beauty and buttons, 
all three apparently revolving around that 
giddy little cousin of mine. And now comes 
John Hoffman!” 

“With all his ancestors behind him! Has 
he taken her to the demi-lune yet?” said 
Sara, opening the Princess of Thule, which 
she read after a dose of Florida history, like 
sugar after a pill. “Do you know, Martha, 
I think poor Lavender is rather unfairly 
treated by the author of this book. He is 
ordered about by Ingram, and most unmer- 
cifully snubbed by Sheila, who, after all, 
manages to have her own way, ‘ whatever.’” 

Now I had thrown John Hoffman pur- 
posely into my list of Ivis’s admirers in or- 
der to provoke something like a denial from 
Sara—these two seemed to feel such a sin- 
gular kind of interested dislike toward each 
other; but my little bait caught nothing; 
Sara remained impassive. 

Toward sunset the same evening we wait- 
ed on the Plaza in company with the entire 
population of the town for the distributior 
of the one mail, accomplished with some 
difficulty by the efficient, active, Northern 
postmaster, in consequence of the windows 
being darkened with flattened noses, and 
the doorways blocked up, to say nothing 
of beatings on the walls, impatient calls 
through the key-hole, and raids round the 
back way by the waiting populace. Hav- 
ing wrestled manfully for our letters, we all 
strolled down Tolomato Street, reading as 
we went. Iris journeyed languidly through 
the sand; she had received no letters, and 





| she had Mokes on her hands, Mokes radiant 


with the reflection of his private three-cor- 
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nered chowder party, and the smiles she | 


herself had bestowed upon him over on that 
wicked North Beach. “Oh, for a horse!” 
she sighed. “Nay, I would even ride in a 
Florida cart.” 


Aunt Diana was weary, but jubilant; she | 


had the Professor and the Trojan war, and 
did her duty by them. Miss Sharp ambled 
along on the other side, and said “ Indeed!” 
at intervals. Sara read her letters with a 
dreary sort of interest ; her letters were al- 
ways from “Ed.,” she used to say. John 
and I, strolling in advance, carried on a 
good, comfortable, political fight over our 
newspapers. 

“Another cemetery,” said Sara, as the 
white crosses and head-stones shone out in 
the sunset on one side of the road. 

Mokes, stimulated to unusual conversa- 
tional efforts by the successes of the day, 
now brought forward the omnipresent item. 
“This is—er, I suppose, the old Huguenot 
burying-ground, a—er—a spot of much in- 
terest, I am told.” 

“Yes,” replied Sara. 
spot, Mr. Mokes.” 

“Oh no, Miss St. John,” said Aunt Diana, 
coming to the rescue, “you mistake. This 
is Tolomato.” 

“Tt makes no difference. I am now con- 
vinced that they are all Huguenot burying- 
grounds,” replied Sara, calmly. 

The little cemetery was crowded with 
graves, mounds of sand over which the grass 
would not grow, and heavy coquina tombs 
whose inscriptions had crumbled away. 
The names on the low crosses, nearly all 
Spanish, Minorean, Corsican, and Greek, bore 
witness to the foreign ancestry of the major- 
ity of the population. We found Alvarez, 
La Suarez, Leonardi, Capo, Carrarus, Xima- 
nies, Baya, Pomar, Rogero, and Hernandez. 
Among the Christian names were Bartolo, 


“This is the very 


Raimauld, Rafaelo, Geronimo, Celestino, Do- | 


lorez, Dominga, Paula, and Anaclata. 

“Tt looks venerable, but it only dates 
back about one hundred years,” said John. 
“Where the old Dons of two or three centu- 


ries ago buried their dead, no one knows; 
perhaps they sent them all back home, Chi- 
{nese fashion. An old bell which now hangs 
|in the cathedral is said to have come from 
here; it bears the inscription, ‘Sancte Jo- 
seph, ora pro nobis; D. 1682, and is proba- 
bly the oldest bell in the country.” 

“And what was it doing here ?” said Mokes, 
with the air of a historian. 

“There was once an Indian village here, 
called Tolomato, and a mission chapel; the 
bell is supposed to have come from the 
chapel.” 

“Ts that the chapel?” asked Mokes, point- 
ing to a small building on the far side of the 
cemetery. He was getting on famously, he 
thought, quite historical, and that sort of 
thing. 

“No; that is a chapel erected in 1853 by 
Cubans to the memory of Father Varela. 
The old Tolomato chapel was—was de- 
stroyed.” 

“ How ?” inquired Mokes. 

John glanced toward Sara with a smile. 
“Oh, go on,” she said, “ I am quite prepared! 
A massacre, of course !” 

“Yes,a massacre. The Indians stole into 
| the chapel by night, and finding Father Cor- 
pa engaged in his evening devotions, they 
slew him at the altar, and threw his body 
out into the forest, where it could never aft- 
erward be found. The present cemetery 
marks the site of the old mission, and bears 
its name.” 

Mokes, having covered himself with glory, 
now led the way out, and the party turned 
|homeward. Sara and J lingered to read the 
| Latin inscription over the chapel door, “ Be- 
ati mortui qui in Domino moriuntur.” John 
| beckoned us toward a shadowed corner 
| where stood a lonely tomb, the horizontal! 
| Slab across the top bearing no date, and only 
‘the initials of a name, “Here lies T 
tr.” 

“Poor fellow!” said John, “he died by his 
own hand, alone, at night, on this very spot: 
a young Frenchman, I was told, but I know 
nothing more.” 
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“Ts not that enough ?” I said. 
a whole history in those words.” 

“There was once a railing separating this 
tomb from the other graves, as something to 
be avoided and feared,” said John; “ but 
time, or perhaps the kind hand of charity, 
has removed the barrier: charity that can | 
pity the despairing, suffering, human creat- | 
ure whose only hope came to this—to die!” | 

Happening to glance at Sara, I saw her | 
eyes full of tears, and in spite of her effort 
to keep them back, two great drops rolled | 
down and fell on the dark slab; John saw 
them, and turned away instantly. 

“Why, Sara!” I said, moved almost to tears 
myself by sudden sympathy. 

“Don’t say any thing, please,” 
Sara. “There, it is all over.” 

We walked away, and found John stand- | 
ing before a little wooden cross that had 
once marked a grave; there was no trace of 
a grave left, only green grass growing over | 
the level ground, while lichen and moss had 
crept over the rough unpainted wood and | 
effaced the old inscription. <A single rose- 


“There is 


answered | 


bush grew behind, planted probably a little 
slip when the memory of the lost one was 
green and fresh with tears ; now, a wild neg- 
lected bush, it waved its green branches and 
shed its roses year by year over the little 
cross that stood, veiled in moss, alone, where 
now no grave remained, as though it said, 
“He is not here: he is risen.” 

“Look,” said John. “ Does it not tell its 
story? Why should we be saddened while 


| we have what that cross typifies ?” 


That evening, happening to take up Sara’s 


| Bible, I found pinned in on the blank leaf 


these old verses: 


‘“‘There is a calm for those who weep, 
A rest for weary pilgrims found; 
They softly lie and sweetly sleep 
Low in the ground. 


“The storm that wracks the wintry sky 
No more disturbs their deep repose 
Than summer evening’s latest sigh 
That shuts the rose. 


*“T long to lay this painful head 
And aching heart beneath the soil, 
To slumber in that dreamless bed i 
From all my toil.” 


THE SUICIDR’S GRAVE. 
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“Poor child!” I said to myself—“ poor 
child !” 

“Who do you think is here, Niece Mar- 
tha?” said Aunt Diana one morning a week 
later. “Eugenio; he came last night.” 

“What, the poet ?” 

“Yes; he will stay several days, and I ean 
introduce him to all of you,” said Aunt Di, 
graciously. 

“T shall be very glad, not only on my own 
account, but on Sara’s also, aunt.” 

“Oh, Eugenio will not feel any interest in 
a person like Miss St. John, Niece Martha! 
He belongs to another literary world en- 
tirely.” 

“T know that; but may not Sara attain 
to that other world in time? I hope much 
from her.” 

“Then you will be disappointed, Niece 
Martha. I am not literary myself, but I 
have always noticed that those writers 
whose friends are always ‘hoping much’ 
never amount to much; it is the writer who 
takes his friends and the world by surprise 
who has the genius.” 

There was a substratum of hard common- 
sense in Aunt Diana, where my romantic | 
boat often got aground. It was aground 
now. 

The next morning Eugenio presented him- 
self without waiting for Aunt Di, and John | 
proposed a walk to the Ponce de Leon Spring | 
in his honor. 

“Tt is almost the only spot you have not 
visited,” he said to us, “and Eugenio must 
see the sweep of a pine-barren.” 

“By all means,” replied the poet, “the | 
stretching glades and far savannas, gemmed 
with the Southern wild flowers.” 

“You have missed the most beautiful 
flower of all,” said Iris, “‘the wild sweet | 
princess of far Florida, the yellow jas- 
mine.’ ” 

The Captain was with us, likewise Mokes ; 
but Aunt Diana had sliced in another young 
lady to keep the balance even; and away we 
went through the town, across the Maria 
Sanchez Creek, under the tree arches, and 
out on to the broad causeway beyond. 

“What! walk to Ponce de Leon Spring !” 
exclaimed the languid St. Augustine ladies 
as we passed. | 

“They evidently look upon Northerners | 
as a species of walking madmen,” I said, | 
laughing. 

“Tt is a singular fact,” commented Sara, 
“that country people never walk if they 
can help it; they go about their little town 
and that is all. City people, on the contrary, 
walk their miles daily as a matter of course. 
You can almost tell whether a young lady 
is city or country bred from the mere fact 
ot her walking or not walking.” 

“Climate here has something to do with 
it,” said John, “and also the old Spanish 
ideas that ladies should wear satin slippers 
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and stood gazing down the river. 





and take as few steps as possible. The 
Minorcans keep up some of the old ideas 
still. Courtship is carried on through a win- 
dow, the maiden within, a rose in her hair, 
and the favorite Spanish work in her hand, 
and the lover outside leaning on the case- 
ment. Not until a formal acceptance has 
been given is he allowed to enter the house 
and rest himself and his aspirations in a 
chair.” 

“We have adopted English ideas of ex- 
ercise in New York,” said Eugenio, “ but 
they have not penetrated far into the in- 
terior as yet, and are utterly unknown 
south of Mason and Dixon’s line. St. Au- 
gustine, however, is still Spanish, and no one 
expects the traditional Spanish sefiorita, 
with her delicate slippers, fan, and man- 
tilla, to start out for a six-mile constitu- 
tional—it would not be her style at all. 
By-the-way, I saw a beautiful Spanish face 
leaning from a window on St. George Street 
this morning.” 

“Yes,” said 


Mokes, consequentially. 


| “There are two on St. George Street, two 
;on Charlotte, and one on St. Hypolita. 


I 
have taken pains to trace—er—to trace 
them out; they like it—er—and I have, I 
may Say, some experience in outlines and 





| that sort of thing—galleries abroad—old 


masters, ete. Paint a little myself.” 

“Tndeed!” said Eugenio, “ Original de- 
signs, I suppose ?” 

Oh no; Mokes left that to the regular 
profession. They had to do it, poor fellows 
—wouldn’t interfere with them. 

“Very generous,” said Eugenio. 

Yes, Mokes thought it was. But gentle- 
men of—of fortune, you know, had their 


| duties—as—as such. 


“How much I should like to see your pic- 
tures, Mr. Mokes!” said the poet, assuming 


| an air of deep interest. 


The highly flattered Mokes thought that 
“perhaps—er,” he “might have one or two 
sent down by express ;” he always liked “ to 
oblige his friends.” 

“Don’t chaff him any more,” whispered 
John, with a meaning glance toward Iris. 

“What! not that lovely girl!” exclaimed 
Eugenio, under his breath. 

“Two or three millions!” said John. 

“ Ah!” replied the poet. 

On the red bridge Sara paused a moment 
“What a 
misty look there is away down there over 
the salt marshes!” she said, “the boats tipped 
up on shore, with their slender masts against 
thesky. The river is certainly going down 
to the sea, and yet the sea-breeze comes 
from behind me.” 

“The Sebastian is nearer the ocean up 
here than it is down at its mouth,” said 
John. “Look across: there is only the 
North Beach between us here and the ocean.” 

“ Between us and Africa, you mean.” 
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“What is it that attracts you toward 
Africa, Miss St. John ?” asked Eugenio. 

“ Antony,” replied Sara, promptly. “Don’t 
you remember those wonderful lines written 
by an Ohio soldier, 

“¢T am dying, Egypt, dying; 
Ebbs the crimson life-tide fast ?’” 

“Dear me, Miss St. John, I hope you are 
not taking up Antony and Cleopatra to the 
detriment of the time-honored Romeo and 
Juliet! Romeo is the orthodox lover, pray 
remember.” 

“ But I am heterodox,” replied Sara, smil- 


ing. 


Beyond the river the road led through | 


the deep white sand of Florida. _Iris’s little 
boots sank ankle deep. 

“Take my arm,” said the Captain. 

Now taking the arm means more or less, 
according to the arm and the way it is of- 
fered. The Captain was tall, the Captain 
was strong, and he had a way with him. 
Iris was small, Iris was graceful, and she 
had away with her. To say that from that 
moment they flirted boundlessly all the aft- 





ernoon does not express it. I am sorry to| 


say, also, that John 
and the poet open- 
ly, and Sara and I 
tacitly, egged them 
on. The bullion 
star of Mokes had 
been in the ascend- 
ant long enough, 
we thought. The 
Professor had a 
staff, a trowel, and 
a large basket for 
specimens. He 
made forays into 
the thicket, lost 
himself regularly, 
and Miss Sharp as 
regularly went to 
the rescue and 
guided him back. 

“How many old 
tracks there are 
turning off to the 
right and the left!” 
Isaid. “Where do 
they go?” 

“The most de- 
lightful roads are 
those that go no- 
where,” said Eu- 
genio, “roads that 
so out and haze 
around in the 
woods just for fun. 
Who wants to be 
always going some- 
where ?” 

“These roads will 
answer your pur- 
pose, then,” said 


John. “Most of them go nowhere. They 
did go ont to old military posts once upon a 
time, in the Seminole war, but the military 
posts have disappeared, and now they go 
nowhere. They are pretty tracks, some of 
them, especially the old Indian entrance to 
St. Augustine—a trail coming up from the 


south.” 


Turning to the right, we passed through 
a little nook of verdure, leaving the sand 
behind us. “This,” said John, “is a ha- 
mak; andif [have a pet grievance, it is the 
general use of the word ‘hummock’ in its 
place. ‘Hummock’ is an arctie word, mean- 
ing to pile up ice; but ‘hamak’ is pure Car- 
ib or Appalachian, and signifies a resting or 
abiding place, a small Indian farm. There 
is another kind of soil in Florida which has 
the singular name of ‘sobbed land’ This 
has a rocky substratum, impervious to wa- 
ter, four feet below the surface, which holds 
the rain-falls as though it—” 

“Devoured its own tears,” suggested Eu- 
genio. “But where are your flowers, good 
people? Is not this the land of flowers ?” 

“No,” said John; “that is another mis- 
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take. 
iards 


The Span- 
happened to 
land here during 
the Easter season, 
which they call 
Pascua Florida, the 
flowery Passover, on 
account of the palms 
with which their 
churches are deco- 
rated at that time; 
and so they named 
the country from 
the festival, and not 
from the flowers at 
all. There is not 
one word said about 
flowers in all their 
voluminous old rec- 
ords—” 

“Don’t be statis- 
tical, I in- 
terrupted Eugenio. 

“And are there no 
flowers, then ?” 

“Oh yes,” answer- 
ed Sara, “little wee 
blossoms in delicate 
colors starring over 
the ground, besides 
violets and gold- 
cups; these are the yeomanry. The Chero- 
kee roses, the yellow jasmine, and the Span- 
ish-bayonets, with their sceptres of white 
blossoms, are the nobility.” 

Presently we came out upon the barren, 
with its single feathery trees, its broad sky- 
sweep, its clear-water ponds, an endless 
stretch of desert which was yet no desert, 
but green and fair. The saw-palmetto grew | 
in patches, and rustled its stiff leaves as we 
passed. 

“T ean’t think of any thing but Spanish 
ladies looking out between the sticks of 
their fans,” remarked Eugenio. 

“That’s just like it,” said Iris, and pluck- 
ing one of the fan-shaped leaves, she gave 
the idea a lovely coquettish reality. The 
Captain murmured something (he had a way 
of murmuring). What it was we could not 
hear, but then Iris heard, and blushed very 
prettily. Mokes took the “other young 
Jady,” the sliced one, and walked on loftily. 
She went. “The truth is, they generally go 
with three millions. 

“There is something about the barrens 


m 
beg, 





LOU-EE-ZY AND LOW-II-ZY. 


“Yes, that is it,” said John, “and even our 
old friend ‘Swannee Ribber’ owes his domin- 
ion to the fact that he is ‘ far, far away.’ ” 

A little trail turned off to a low cabin on 
the bank of a brook; we saw some flowers, 
and wandered that way for a moment. It 
was the lonely little home of a freedman, 
and two children stood in the doorway star- 
ing at us with solemn eyes. We bestowed 
some pennies, which produced a bob of a 
courtesy; then some jokes, which brought 
out the ivories. 

“What are your names, children?” I asked. 

“They’s jes Lou-ee-zy and Low-ii-zy,” re- 
plied a voice from within-doors. “They’s 
twins, and I’s took car’ ob dem allays.” 

It was a crippled old auntie who spoke. 
She told us her story, with long digressions 
about “ole massa” and “ ole miss.” 

“ After all, I suspect you were more com- 
fortable in the old times, auntie,” I said. 

“What’s dat to do wid de acquilisition 
ob freedom ?” replied the old woman, proud- 
ly. “De great ting is dis yer: Lou-ee-zy is 
free, and Low-ii-zy is free! Bot’ ob dem! 








that always gives me the feeling of being 
far away,” said Sara. 
“The old attraction, 
** Over the hills and far 
of all imaginative souls. 


” replied Eugenio. 
away’ is the dream 
Do you remember 


“** Afar in the desert I love to ride, 
With the silent Bush-boy alone by my 


side ?’” 
“*There is a happy land, 
Far, far away,’” 


I sang. 


| Bot’ ob dem, ladies!” 

| “JT have never been able to make them 
| confess that they were more comfortable in 
| the old days, no matter how poor and deso- 
| late they may be,” I said. 

“The divine spark in every breast,” re- 
plied Eugenio. “But where is the spring, 
Hoffman? I like your barren; it smacks 
| of the outlaw and bold buecaneer, after the 
| trim wheat fields of the North, and there is 


| 
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a grand sweep of sky overhead. 
less, I own to being thirsty.” 


Neverthe- 


“Tt is not ordinary thirst,” replied John; | 


“itis the old yearning which Ponce de Leon 
always felt when he had come as far as this.” 
“He came this way, then, did he ?” 
“Tnvariably.” 
“Tf I had been here at the time I should 
have said, ‘ Ponce’ (of course we should have 


been intimate enough to call each other by | 


our first names)— Ponce, my good friend, 
have your spring a little nearer while you 
are magically about it!” And taking off 
his straw hat the poet wiped his white fore- 
head, and looked at us with a quizzical ex- 
pression in his brilliant eyes. 


“Tt is warm,” confessed Aunt Diana, who, | 
weary and worried, was toiling along almost | 
Mokes was nearly out of sight | 
with the “other young lady ;” Iris and the | 


in silence. 


Captain were absorbed in that murmured 
conversation so hopeless to outsiders; and 
Spartan matron though she was, she had 


not the courage to climb around after the | 


Professor in cloth boots that drew like a 
magnet the vicious cacti of the thicket. 
Miss Sharp had leather boots, and climbed 
valiantly. 

At last we came to the place, and filed in 
through a broken-down fence. We found a 
deserted house, an overgrown field, a gully, 
a pool, and an old curb of coquina surround- 
ing the magic spring. 


“T wonder if any one was ever massacred 
here ?” observed Sara, looking around. 
“The Fountain of Youth,” declaimed John, 


ladling out the water. 


these shores to seek the waters of immor- 


tality, and as they never returned, they are | 


supposed to be still here somewhere enjoy- 
ing a continued cherubic existence. Father 
Martyn himself affirms in his letter to the 
Pope that there is a spring here the water 
thereof being drunk straightway maketh 
the old young again. Ladies and gentle- 


men, the original and only Ponce de Leon | 


Spring! Who will drink ?” 

We all drank; and then there was a great 
silence. 

“Well,” said the poet, deliberately, look- 
ing around from his seat on the curb, “take 
it altogether, that shanty, those bushes, the 
pig-sty, the hopeless sandy field, the oozing 
pool, and this horrible tepid water, drawn 


from, to say the least, a dubious source—a 


very dubious source—it is, all in all, about | 


the ugliest place I ever saw!” 

There was a general shout. 

“We have suspected it in our hearts all 
winter,” said the “ other young lady ;” “ but 
not one of us dared put the thought into 
words, as it was our only walk.” 

The poet staid with usa day or two longer, 
and charmed us all with his delightful, win- 
some humor, 


“Who will drink ? | 
Centuries ago the Indians of Cuba came to | 


“Do you know, I really love that man,” I 
| announced. 

“So do I,” said Iris. 

“That is nothing,” said John; “he is ‘the 
poet whom poets love,’ you know.” 

“But we are not poets, Mr. Hoffman.” 

“We are only plebes, and plebes may very 
well love what poets love, I think.” 

“But it does not always follow,” I said. 

“By no means. In this case, however, it 
is true. All love Eugenio, both poets and 
plebes.” 

“He is the Mendelssohn of poets,” I said ; 
“and, besides that, he is the only person I 
ever met who reminded me of my idea of 
Mendelssohn personally—an idea gathered 
from those charming ‘letters’ and the Au- 
chester book.” 

The next evening Eugenio and Sara went 
off for a stroll on the sea-wall; two hours 
later Sara came back to our room, laid a 
blank book on the table, and threw herself 
into a chair. 

“Tired ?” I asked. 

“Your 

“Tt is a lovely evening.” 
| “ Yes.” 

“Did you have a pleasant time ?” 

“ Yes.” 

I knew that blank book well; it contain- 
ed all Sara’s printed stories and verses; my 
eyes glanced toward it. 

“Yes,” said Sara; “there it is! I gave it 
| to him yesterday. I knew he would read it 
| through, and I knew also that I could read 
his real opinion in those honest eyes of his.” 

“Well?” 

“There isn’t a thing in it worth the paper 
it is written on.” 
| “Oh, Sara!” 

“And what is more, I have known it my- 
self all along.” 

“Ts it possible he said so?” 

“He? Never. He said every thing that 
was generous and kind and cordial and ap- 
preciative ; and he gave me solid assistance, 
too, in the way of advice, and suggestive 
hints worth their weight in gold to an iso- 
lated beginner like myself. But—” 

“But?” 

“Yes, ‘but’ Through it all, Martha, I 
could see the truth written in the sky over 
that old look-out tower; we were on the 
glacis under that tower all the time, and I 
never took my eyes off fromit. That tower 
is my fate, I feel sure.” 

“What do you mean? Your fate?” 

“T don’t know exactly myself. But, nev- 
ertheless, in some way or other that look-out 
tower is connected with my fate—the fate 
of poor Sara St. John.” 

In John Hoffman’s room at the same time 
another conversation was going on. 

JOHN. “ Has she genius, do you think ?” 

EUGENIO. “ Not an iota.” 

JoHN. “What do you mean, you 


| 


iron- 
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hearted despot ? 
her ?” 

EvGENIO. “Plenty; but not of the kind 
that can express itself in writing. Sara St. 
John has poetry, but she ought not to try to 
write it; she is one of the kind to—” 

JOHN. “ Well, what ?” 

EUGENIO. “ Live it.” 

Eugenio went, leaving real regret behind. 
The crowd of tourists began to diminish, the | 
season was approaching its end, and Aunt 
Diana gathered her strength for a final con- 
test. 

“We are not out of the wilderness yet, it 
seems,” said Sara to me, in her mocking voice. 
“ Mokes, the Captain, the Professor, and the 
Knickerbocker, and nothing settled! How 
is this, my countrymen ?” 

Our last week came, and the Captain and 
Iris continued their murmured conversa- 
tions. In vain Aunt Diana, with the vigi- 
lance of a Seminole, contested every inch of | 
the ground; the Captain outgeneraled her, 
and Iris, with her innocent little ways, aid- 
ed and abetted him. Aunt Di never made | 
open warfare; she believed in strategy; 
through: the whole she never once said, | 
“Tris, you must not,” or wavered for one 
moment in her charming manner toward | 
the Captain. But the pits she dug for that 
young man, the barriers she erected, the ob- 
structions she cast in his way, would have | 
astonished even Osceola himself. And all | 
the time she had Mokes to amuse, Mokes 


Has the girl no poetry in | 


| ing !—yes, absolutely going! 
;ecame to pass that we all went up to the 
| barracks, to attend a dress parade. 


1KS—A DRESS PARADE, 


the surly, Mokes the wearing, Mokes who 


| was even beginning to talk openly of go- 


One day it 


The 
sun was setting, the evening gun sounded 
across the inlet, the flash of the light-house 


;}ecame back as if in answer, the flag was 
| slowly lowered, and the soldiers paraded in 


martial array—artillery, “the poetry of the 
army,” as the romantic young ladies say— 


|“ the red-legged branch of the service,” as 
the soldiers call it. 


“ What a splendid-looking set of officers !” 


| exclaimed Iris, as the tall figures in full uni- 


form stood motionless in the sunset glow. 
* But who is that other young officer ?” 

“The lieutenant,” said the “other young 
lady.” 

“He is very handsome,” said Iris, slowly. 

“Yes, very. But he is a provoking fellow. 
Nobody can do any thing with him.” 

“Can’t they?” said Iris, warming to the 
encounter. (Iris rather liked a difficult sub- 
ject.) Then, “Oh, I forgot we were going 
so soon,” she added, with a little sigh. “ But 
I wonder why the Captain never brought 
him to call upon us ?” 

“Simply because he won’t be brought,” 
replied the “other young lady.” 

“T will tell you what he is like, Iris,” I 
said, for I had noticed the young soldier 
often. “He is like the old Indian descrip- 
tion of the St. Johns River: ‘It hath its 
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own way, is alone, and contrary to every 
other.’ ” 

Review over, we went on to the post cem- | 
etery, beyond the barracks, the Captain ac- | 
companying us, glittering in gold-lace. 

“Were there any encounters in or near | 
St. Augustine during the late war?” began | 
Aunt Di, in a determined voice. Time was 
short now, and she had decided to cut the | 
Gordian knot of Mokes; in the mean time | 
the Captain should not get to Iris unless it | 
was over her dead body. 

“No,” replied Antinous. “The nearest | 
approach to it was an alarm, the gunners | 
under arms, and the woods shelled all night, 
the scouts in the morning bringing in the 
mangled remains of the enemy—two Flor- 
ida cows.” 

“A charmingly retired life you must lead 
here,” pursued Aunt Di; “the news from 
the outside world does not rush in to diz- 
turb your peaceful calm.” 

No, the Captain said, it did not rush much. 
Four weeks after President Fillmore’s death 
they had received their orders to lower the 
flag and fire funeral guns all day, which 
they did, to the edification of the Minor- 
eans, the Matanzas River, and the Florida 
beach generally. 

The military cemetery was a shady, grassy 
place, well tended, peaceful, and even pleas- 
ant. A handsome monument to all the sol- 
diers aiid officers who fell during the long, 
hard, harassing Seminole war stood on one 
side, and near it were three low massive 
pyramids covering the remains of Major | 
Dade and one hundred and seven soldiers, | 
massacred by Osceola’s band. 

“There is a dramatic occurrence connect- | 
ed with this story,” said Miss Sharp, senti- 
mentally. “It seems that this gallant z 





jor Dade and the other young officers at- 
tended a ball here in St. Augustine the even- 
ing before the battle, dancing nearly all 
night, and then riding away at dawn, with 





gay adieux and promises to return soon. 
That very morning, before the sun was high 
in heaven, they were all dead men! So like 
the ‘ Battle of Waterloo,’ you remember: 

‘There was a sound of revelry by night, 

And Belgium’s capital had gathered then 

Her beauty and her chivalry.’ 
I do not think this incident is generally 
known, however.” 

“No, I don’t think it is,” replied John; 
“for as Major Dade and his command were 
coming up from Key West and Tampa Bay, 
on the west side of the State, and had just 
reached the Withlacoochee River when they 
met their fate, they must have traveled sev- 
eral hundred miles that night, besides swim- 
ming the St. Johns twice, to attend the ball 
and return in time for the battle. Howev- 
er,” he added, seeing the discomfiture of the 
governess, “I have no doubt they would 
have been very glad to have attended it 
had it been possible, and we will let it go 
as one of those things that ‘might have 
been,’ as I said the other day to a young 
lady who, having been quite romantic over 
the ‘Bravo’s Lane,’ was disgusted to find 
that it had nothing at all to do with hand- 
some operatic scoundrels in slouch hats and 
feathers, but was so called after a worthy 
family here named Bravo.” 

The Professor now began to rehearse the 
Dade story; indeed, he gave us an abstract 
of the whole Florida war. Aunt Diana pro- 
fessed herself much interested, and leaned 


|} on the Captain’s arm all the time. Miss 


Sharp took notes. 

“Come,” whispered Sara, “let us go back 
and sit on the sea-wall.” 

“Why ?” I said, for I rather liked watch- 
ing the Captain’s impalement. 

“ Martha Miles,” demanded Sara, “do you 
think—do you really think that I am going 
either to stand or stand through another 
massacre ?” 

The next morning I was summoned to 
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| of mutton hanging up below, I climbed the 


and found her in a darkened room, with a | ‘old stairway, and turning the angle, sat 


handkerchief bound around her head. 

“A headache, Aunt Di?” 

“Yes, Niece Martha, and worse—a heart- 
ache also,” replied a muftled voice. 

“What is the trouble ?” 

“ Adrian Mokes has gone!” 

“Gone ?” 

“Yes, this morning.” 

“ Off on that hunting expedition ?” 

“No,” replied Aunt Diana, sadly; “he has 
gone, never to return.” 

I took a seat by the bedside, for I knew 
Aunt Di had a story to tell. Now and then 


she did let out her troubles to me, and then | 


seemed to feel the better for it, and ready to 
go on for another six months. I was a sort | 
of safety-valve for the high pressure of her 
many plans. 

“You know all I have done for Ivis,” she 
began, “the care I have bestowed upon her. 
Unhappy child! she has thrown aside a 
princely fortune with that frivolity which 
she inherits from her father’s family. 
dear sister Clementina had no such traits.” 

“Did she really refuse him, then ? 

“No; 
me,” said poor Aunt Di; “it would have 
been something, at any rate. But no; her 
conduct has been such that he simply an- 
nounced to me that he had decided to take 
a leisurely trip around the world, and after- 


ward he might spend a year or so in En- | 


gland, where the society 
tastes—no shop-keepers, 
thing.” 

“Happy England!” I said ; 
went on with her lamentations. 
tainly admired Ivis, and Iris has certainly 
encouraged him for months. It is all very 
well to talk 
extravagant little thing, and would be 
wretched as a poor man’s wife; even you 
ean not deny that, Niece Martha” (I could 
not, and did not). 
ed her very well in the long-run, and now, 
by her own foolishness, she has lost him for- 
ever. 


was suited to his 
and that sort of 


ting on that damp stone.” 

“ And where were you then ?” 

“Well, to tell the truth, I thought I would 
hint alittle something to Mokes—delicately, 
of course—and, as we were walking to and 
tro on the sea-wall, I proposed strolling into 
the demi-lune.” 

nap demi-lune !” I exclaimed. 

“Yes; it is quite retired, you know, and 
I had never seen it.” 

That demi-lune! 

But that was not all I had to lay up against 
that venerable and mysterious outlying for- 
tification. The next afternoon I myself 
strolled up there, and passing by the two 
dragons, their two houses, and the supply 


My | 


even that comfort was denied to | i 


but Aunt Di | 
“He cer- | 


about romance, but Iris is an | 


“ Mokes would have suit- | 


I must confess I felt sick at heart, to | 
say nothing of being chilled to the bone sit- | 


| down on the grass to rest a while. I hada 

| new novel, and leaning back comfortably 
against the parapet, I began to read; but 

| the warm sunshine lulled me before I knew 

|it into one of those soothing after-dinner 

| naps so dear to forty years. The sound of 
| Voic es woke me. “No; Miss Miles is super- 
| ficial, not to say flippant.’ id 

(“ Decidedly, listeners never hear any 
| good of themselves,” 1 thought; “but I 
| can ’t show myself now, of course, without 
making matters worse. If they should come 
up farther, I can be sound asleep.” For the 
| Voice came from the little hidden stairway, 
and belonged unmistakably to our solemn 
| Professor. ) 
ry And Miss St. John is decidedly overbear- 
| ing,” continued our learned friend. 
bali It is only too true,” sighed the voice of 
|the governess. “But those are the faults 
of the feminine mind when undisciplined 
| by regular mental training.” 

“T have noticed, however, one mind” (and 
| here the Professor’s voice took a tender 

| tone)—“one mind, Miss Sharp, whose work- 
ings seem to follow my own, one mind in 
which I can see an interest, veiled, of course, 
/as is seemly, but still plainly discernible to 
| the penetrative eye—an interest in my Great 
Work, now in process of compilation. My 
emotional nature has, I fear, been somewhat 
neglected in the cultivation of my intellect- 
ual faculties, but there is still time for its 
development, I think.” 

Miss Sharp, in a gentle, assenting mur- 
mur, thought there was. 

(“So it has come about at last,” I said to 
myself; “and very well suited they are, 
too.”) 

“This mind might be of assistance to me 
in many ways,” continued the Professor. 
“T could mould it to my own. And I can 
not let the present happy occasion pass 
without disclosing to you, my dear Miss 
Sharp, the state of my feelings. Although 
youthful, Miss Carew— 

“Tris!” I repeated, under my breath. 

“Tris!” ejaculated the governess. 

“Yes, Iris, if I may use the gentle name,” 
said the Professor. 

But I would not let him proceed; I felt 
for that woman down stairs as though she 
had been a man and a brother, and I was 
/determined to save her from the rest. I 
\threw my book and a great piece of rock 
| over the side of that perfidious old demi- 
lune, the startled Professor rushed up the 
| stairs, and there I was, innocently waking 
| up, and regretting that the wind had blown 
the new volume off the parapet. I took 
that man’s arm, and I walked him home, 
and I never stopped talking one instant 
until I had masked the retreat of the gov- 
erness up stairs to her own room; and then 


| 
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I went back to Hospital Street and told | 
Sara. 

“No doubt she is sitting there now, sur- 
rounded by her relics, the vicious-looking | 
roots, the shells, the lumps of coquina, the | 
spiny things, arid the bone,” said Sara, laugh- | 
ing. 

“Don’t laugh, Sara; it is too real. She 
liked that man.” 

“So much the worse for her, then,” re- 
plied my companion. “She had better tear 
out her heart and throw it to the dogs at | 
once.” 

When Sara answered me after that fash- 
ion, I generally let her alone. 

“ Aunt Diana is really going to-morrow,” 
I said, the next evening, as John Hoffman 
and I stood leaning on the Plaza railing, 
waiting for the mail. 

“Yes; shall you go also ?” 





boy began the day by ringing his great bell, 
beginning on the ground-floor, then up the 
stairs, a salvo in our little entry-way, a flur- 
ry around the corner, and a long excursion 
down the gallery, with a salute to all out- 
doors on the rear balcony; then counter- 
march, ringing all the time, back to the sec- 
ond-story stairs, up the stairway, and a tre- 
mendous clanging at the three blue doors; 
then, face about, and over the whole route 


|again down to the ground-floor, where a 


final flourish in jig time always brought the 
sleepy idea that he was dancing a double- 
shuffle of triumph in conclusion. 

“T don’t know which is the worst,” said 
Sara, “the dogs that bark all night, the 
| roosters that crow all day, the Sabre and his 
| morning clanging, or the cathedral chimes, 
those venerable and much-written-about 
relics that ring in the hours like a fire-alarm 





“No; we have decided to remain another 
week, Sara and I. But I am really sur- 
prised ; I thought Iris would carry the day ; 
she was determined to stay longer.” 

“T think I can account for that,” said 
John, smiling. “ We were walking together 
last evening in the moonlight on the sea- 
wall, and, happening to stroll into the demi- 
lune—” 

“Oh, that demi-lune !” 

“Yes, that demi-lune. There we found 
the Captain.” 

“The Captain ?” 

“The Captain. But not alone. Miss Ara- 
bella—Miss Van Amsterdam was with him!” 

Now Miss Van Amsterdam was a beauty 
and an heiress. 

The next morning we bade farewell to 
the departing half of our party. “Do you 
think that impervious old Professor will try 
it again between here and New York?” I 
said, as we strolled back from the little dépét. 

“T doubt it,” answered Sara. “ He is the 
kind that goes in ankle deep, and then hes- 
itates over the final plunge. But probably 
all the rest of his life he will cherish the de- 
lusion that he had only to speak, and he 
will intimate as much to his cronies over a 
temperate and confidential glass of whisky 
on winter nights.” 

“After all, Miss Sharp is worth twenty 
Professors. How silently and even smiling- 
ly she bore her fate! Iris, now, pouted open- 
ly over the Captain’s desertion.” 

“She will forget all about it before she is 
half way to Tocoi, and there will be a new 
train of admirers behind her before the 
steamer enters the Savannah harbor,” said 
Sara, smiling. 

“Po you know who has been the real 
heroine of the romance of these last weeks, 
Sara?” 

“Who ?” 

“The demi-lune!” 


of cow-bells gone mad.” 

“Do you know that to-morrow will be 
_ Easter?” I said, when we had but two days 
left. “We must ask Mr. Hoffman to take 
/us out this evening to hear the Minorcans 
| sing ; to-morrow we will go to the Episcopal 
church, and then, on Monday, ho! for the 
bonny North.” 

“Very bonny !” said Sara. 

“Do you agree to the programme, made- 

| moiselle ?” 

* All save the church-going.” 

| “We are not Episcopalians, I know, but 
| on Easter-Sunday—” 

| “Oh, it isn’t that, Martha. I don’t want 
/to go to church at all. I am not in the 
| mood.” 

| “But, Sara, my dear—” 

“Yes, and Sara,my dear! Religion is for 
two classes—the happy and the resigned. I 
belong to neither. Iam lost out of the first, 
and I haven’t yet found the second. I took 
this journey to please you, Martha. I don’t 
blame you; it was all chance; but— You 
think you know all my life. You know 
nothing about it. Martha, I was once en- 
gaged to John Hoffman.” 

“What! engaged ?” 

“Yes, for six short months. But it was 
ten years ago, and I was only eighteen. He 
had forgotten both it and me, as I could see 
by his face when you first introduced him 
on that New York steamer. I am only one 
of a suecession, I presume,” continued Sara, 
in a bitter tone. (I thought it very likely, 
but did not say so.) “Iwas at home up in 
the mountains then, and he came that way 
on a hunting expedition. It was the old, 
old story, and I was so happy! I knew lit- 
tle and cared less about his social position. 
I was educated, therefore I was his peer. 
But he was stern, and I was proud; he was 
unyielding, and I rebellious; he wished to 
rule, and I would obey no one, although I 


Our one remaining week rolled its hours would have given him freely the absolute 


swiftly along. Every morning the Sabre- 





devotion of every breath had he not demand- 














































































































































































































































EASTER-EVEN SERENADE. 


ed it. 
ains, where he had lingered for my sake, 
and I had never seen him since that day 
until, when fairly out at sea, he appeared on 
the deck of that steamer. He took the in- 
itiative immediately with his calm polite- 
ness, and I was not to be outdone. I flatter 
myself that not one of you suspected that 
we had ever met before. And now, Martha, 
not one word, please. There is nothing to 
say. We shall soon be parted again, very 
likely for another ten years, as he does not 
return North with us. Do not fancy that I 
am unhappy about it. I am like Esther in 
Bleak House, when, after that unwished-for 


and unpleasant offer of marriage, she never- | 


theless found herself weeping as she had 
not done since the days when she buried 
the dear old doll down in the garden. It is 
only that the old chords are stirred, Martha 
dear; nothing more.” 


When, late in the evening, John sent up | 


word that he was waiting for us, I hesitated; 


but Sara rose and said,“ Come,” in her calm, 
every-day manner, and I went. 
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We parted, still up in the mount- | 





“What will it be 
like, Mr. Hottman ?” 
I said, as soon as we 
reached the street, 


in order 
talk. 
“Principally sing- 
ing,” he replied, 
“according to an 
old custom of the 
Minoreans. On 
Easter -even the 
young men assem- 
ble with musical 
instruments, and 
visit the houses of 
all their friends. 
Before they begin 
singing they tap on 
the shutter, and if 
they are welcome 
there is an answer- 


to make 


ing tap within. 
Then follows the 
long hymn they 


call Fromajardis, al- 
ways the same sev- 
en verses, with a 
chorus after each 
verse, all in the 
Minorean dialect. 
Next comes a reci- 
tative soliciting the 
customary gifts, a 
bag is held under 
the window, and 
the people of the 
house open the 
shutter, and drop 
into it eggs, cheese, 
cakes, and other 
dainties, while the young men acknowledge 
their bounty with a song, and then depart.” 

We followed the singers for an hour, list- 


ening to the ancient song, which sounded 
| sweetly through the narrow streets in the 


midnight stillness. My two companions 
talked on as usual, but I could not. I was 
haunted by that picture of ten years ago. 

Easter-Sunday morning I went to chureh 
alone; Sara would net go with me. John 
Hoffman sat near me. I mentioned it when 
I returned home. 

“T hate such religion as his,” said Sara. 
She was lying on the couch, with her detiant 
eyes fixed on the blank wall opposite. 

“Dear child,” I said, “do not speak in 
that tone. It is ten years since you knew 
him, and indeed I do think he is quite earnest 
and sincere. No doubt he has changed—” 

“He has not changed,” interrupted Sara; 
“he is the same cold, hard, proud—” 

Her voice ceased, and looking up, I saw 
that she had turned her face to the wall, 
and was silently weeping. 

In the evening I begged her to come with 
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me to the Sunday-school festival. “It will 
do you good to see the children, and hear 
them sing,” I said. 

She went passively ; she had regained her 
composure, and moved about, pale and calm. 

The church stood on the Plaza; it was 
small, but beautiful and complete, with 
chancel and memorial windows of stained 
glass. Flowers adorned it, intertwined with 
the soft cloudy gray moss, a profusion of 
blossoms which could not be equaled in any 
Northern church, because of its very care- 
lessness. Not the least impressive incident, 
at least to Northern eyes, was the fact that 
the ranks of the children singing, “ Onward, 
Christian soldiers,” were headed by an officer 
in the United States uniform, the colonel 
commanding the post, who was also the su- 
perintendent of the Sunday-school. And 
when, in reading his report, the superin- 
tendent bowed his head in acknowledgment 
of the rector’s cordial aid and sympathy, 
those who knew that the rector had been 
himself a soldier all through those four long 
years, and fighting, too, on the other side, 
felt their hearts stirred within them to see 
the two now meeting as Christian soldiers, 
bound together in love for Christ’s king- 
dom, while around them, bearing flower- 
crowed banners, stood children both from 
the North and from the South, to whom the 
late war was as much a thing of the dead 
past as the Revolution of seventy-six. 

As we came out of the church the rising 





moon was shining over Anastasia Island, 
lighting up the inlet with a golden path. 

“Let us go up once more to the old fort,” 
whispered Sara, keeping me in the deep 
shadow of the trees as John Hoffman pass- 
ed by, evidently seeking us. 

“ Alone ?” 

“Yes; there are two of us, and it will be 
quite safe, for the whole town is abroad in 
the moonlight. Do content me, Martha. I 
want to stand once more on that far point 
of the glacis under my look-out tower. That 
tower is my fate, you know. Come; it will 
be the last time.” 

We walked up the sea-wall and out on to 
the glacis, with the light-house flashing and 
fading opposite; the look-out tower rose 
|high and dark against the sky. Feeling 
| wearied, I sat down and leaned my head 

against one of the old cannon; but Sara 
went out to the far point, and gazed up at 
the look-out. 
“My fate!” she murmured ; “my fate!” 
A quick step sounded on the stone ; from 
the*other side, leaping over the wall, came 
John Hoffman; he did not see me as I sat 
|in the shadow, but went out on to the point 
| where the solitary figure stood looking up at 
| the ruined tower. 

“Sara,” he said, taking her hand, “shall 
we go back to ten years ago ?” 

And Fate, in the person of the old watch- 
tower, let a star shine out through her ruin- 
ed windows as a token that all was well. 
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THE RIVALS. 


A K1NnG of a most royal line 
Stood at his gates, as History saith; 
He stretched his hand, he made the sign 
‘lo put a captive there to death. 


As those who can no further fly 

Turn sharp and grasp the deadly swords, 
So the poor wretch about to die 

Abused the king with bitter words. 


‘*What does he say?” the king began, 
‘To whom his jargon was unknown. 
His Vizier, a kind-hearted man, 
Who knew that language hke his own, 


Answered him: ‘* ‘Oh, my lord!’ he cries, 
‘Who stay their hasty hands from blood— 
God made for such men Paradise: 
He loves, He will defend the good.’” 


The king’s great heart was touched at this: 
‘*'The captive’s blood shall not be shed.” 
Then—for a serpent needs must hiss— 
A rival of the Vizier said: 


‘*It is not decorous that we 

Whose blood comes down from noble springs— 
No matter what the end may be, 

We should speak truth before our kings. 
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‘*The man who kneels respited here 
Abused our gracious, clement lord: 

There was no blessing, O Vizier— 
‘There was a curse in every word!” 


Sternly to him the king: ‘I see; 

You speak the truth, no doubt; but still 
His falsehood better pleaseth me, 

For he means good, and you mean ill. 


‘*Tf IT should punish, as I might 
(Be thankful that I am not just), 
Your head, when I commanded ‘ Smite J” 
Would roll before me in the dust!” 


IL—IN THE STREET. 


’M ablack pin girl. You know—the kind 

that tells lies about their mother being 

sick, or dead, or something, and most on ’em 
never had no mother. 

Ten cents a dozen; but you better wait 
till it comes night; then you can get ’em 
‘most any price, cause then we always say we 
ain’t made nothing all day, and we’re ’most 
starved for food. 
belong to me; it’s Duffy does the buying, 
and me does the selling. They’re awful 
dull pins. 
Jacobs’s for twelve cents for an awful sight 
on ’em ; them’s the kind she gets to sell; and 
there’s a kind comes for two cents a dozen, 
and she mostly gets about a cent’s worth 
of them for samples. I guess when ladies 
comes to be a little older than they was, and 
nobody ain’t took and married ’em, they get 
skittish about pins. That’s the sort that 
calls you “my good girl,” and they don’t 
know if you're good, and says, “ Let me see 
‘em.” That’s why Duffy got samples. Dif- 
ferent people buys pins from us street chil- 
dren. I don’t think much on ’em any way. 
There’s short fat old ladies that counts ’em 
theirselves, and asks if you attend worship. 
Sometimes I try “yes” on ’em, and that 
mostly pleases ’em ; but if I want a sight of 
the whites of their eyes, I say “no.” 

School-girls takes a good many. You 
might think they eat ’em, they do buy such 
loads. They save ’em a-sewing on strings 
to hitch up their over-skirts. 
‘em a-sticking all about, and shed ’em as 
they goalong. Aladystoppedme. “Why, 
look a-here,” says she ; “ain’t them elegant! 
Give me two,” says she. “How much 
apiece?” “Two cents,” says I. I bet that 
woman come from the country: she was 
dreadful green, any way. 

Me and another girl lives with old Duffy ; 
at least, I don’t call it much living. Vda 
heap rather die with her. Jinny (that’s the 
other girl) sassed her, and didn’t get noth- 
ing to eat, and she went to a house and 
begged, and the cook give her cold cabbage. 
If a cook give me cold cabbage, I’d fire it at 
her head. 


I don’t care, they don’t | 


There’s a kind comes down to | 


They have | 





| Duffy says mother give me to her. I 
'wished mother hadn’t a-been so generous. 
|I stay with her ’cause I ain’t got no other 
place. Sometimes I think I'll take the pins, 
samples and all, for wages, and sleep nights 
to the station-house ; but Duffy’s old man is 
had up a good deal for variance, I guess 
| they call it, and that’s where he mostly stops. 

If so many goes into the pin business, 
Duffy better shut up and go home. Why, 
just on my blocks there’s two boys, with 
their legs broke by drunken fathers, and a 
cryer (them fellers that Winks till they do 
look like they was crying sure enough), and 
two pardner boys (one on ’em’s always been 
a-knocking of the other down, and took all 
his money—it’s mostly fifteen cents that’s 
took), and me and Jinny. Sometimes she’s 
better than other times, and it’s when she’s 
coming out of her fits of goodness that Duffy 
beats her. I ain’t never good. I just keep 
along about the same, and Duffy’s give over 
beating me. Jinny’s awful queer. She 
-alls me Sarah, and my name’s Anne, ’cause 
she knowed a woman that took care of her 
when she was sick, and her name was Sarah. 
Nobody never took care of me, so I call Jin- 
/ hy Jinny. 

I suppose if I got sick I could go to a hos- 
pital. I did know a girl who went there 
and died onst. Old man Duffy went when 
he fell off the dock, and she thought she got 
rid of him sure enough; but he come back 
all right: I guess she called it all wrong. 
Any way, he warn’t none the worse for it, 
if she was. 

I just have to laugh when I see the folks 
in the streets scared to death of a little mud. 
I declare I’m glad I ain’t fashionable, so’s I 
don’t have to wear a train. One time Jin- 
ny and me put on style, with our hair fuzzed 
up, and went down Broadway like any chil- 
dren. If you get walking behind people, 
so’s to hear what they’re a-saying of, it’s 
about the best fun out. All the mothers is 
so scared of their young ones getting hurted 
a-crossing of the streets. 

“Now, my darling, do be careful, my dar- 
ling; catch a-hold of my hand, my darling, 
or you'll be run over.” 

Seems to me there must be more danger 
of every thing if any body’s somebody’s dar- 
ling. Good laudy! I ain’t been run over, 
and I never took hold cf nobody’s hand, only 
onst when Duffy’s old man riz an axe and 
run after her like he was a-going to chop 
her; then I held on fast enough, and hol- 
lered. 

There’s a young lady I know that’s the 
most beautiful thing lever seen. I wouldn’t 
ask her to buy a pin not to save Duffy’s neck. 
I don’t know her to speak to, but she’s often 
down my way going into the big houses. 
The first time I see her she give me such 
a turn: she stepped out of her carriage: 
now it was just like a star coming out of 
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“SHE PUT OUT HER HAND, AND HE GAVE IT A KISS.” 


the sky. Her face was shining, and there | That’s what he called her, and he’s a bad 
was a kind of a look to her that made me | man. 
begin to ery, though she was smiling. She There was one day there’d been a storm 
didn’t see me then; I don’t guess she ever of ice and snow, and I hadn’t much shoes on 
see me, but I follow her round now, and I, me; one was a rubber I found, and the oth- 
know the house she lives in. er was a kind of a low shoe that was tied on 
I was to a big reception one day at dark, | with a string. My feet kinder hurt, that’s 
and I see her carriage down the line, so I true, but I suppose it warn’t so bad as if 
just waited till he drove up, and then I I’d a-been somebody’s darling. Any way, I 
come pretty close, and in a minute out she didn’t think much about it, only they was 
come. Her face was shining just the same, botherous to keep on, ’cause they was big; 
and a gentleman a-helping her down the | and along there come a young man with a 
steps. I heard him speak to her while he good warm coat on him, and when he see 
was a-covering of her up warm with the me we was just in front of a cheap shoe store 
things in the carriage. I heard him say, |—the kind where poor folks gets cheated, 
“Helen, my darling, my good angel,” says unless they’re Jews. And what’s he do but 
he. She didn’t say nothing, but put out up and took me into that store and got me a 
her hand, and he gave it a kiss. Then he | whole pair of shoes; and I know he warn’t 
slammed the carriage door, and she drove | poor, for they was good shoes, and wore me 
off, and he went back in the house, and in first-rate ; and I guess he warn’t a Jew nei- 
a minute he comes out with a cigar lighted; ther. When we come out of the store he 
I see him then, and I know that man—I stopped a minute, and says, “ Feel better, 
know him. Down to a place I’ve went to little girl?” and he put his hand in his pock- 
fetch Dutfy’s old man home I’ve seen him as_ et, and out comes a ten-cent silver; and I 
drunk as a fool. They call him Shady down never thanked him nor nothing, but begun 
there, and he can talk up as lively as any toery. He was going to put it in my hand, 
feller I ever see, and swear with the other and there come along a carriage, and in it I 


men. Is my Star Lady that feller’s darling? | seen my Star Lady, and he seen her too, and 
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she knowed him, smiling to him and bowing little girl, my Helen, the man you love, the 
her head. The silver dropped on to the ice man whom I would have let you marry, is— 
in the street, so’s I had to stoop down to get is—an infernal rascal, Helen !” 

it. He got very white-looking, and stood; She slipped from his protecting arm and 
with his hat off, so’s ’'d thought he’d have | stood alone. Then she saw that there were 
catched his death. He didn’t say no more | tears in his eyes. 
to me, but started off to walk very fast. I} “I don’t think I know what you mean. I 
never seen him again, but I think of them | have never heard you speak so. Is it about 
two, nights when Jinny’s asleep, and I think | Henry? Is it my dear Henry ?” 

if they was to come together, and I was to| “He can never be any thing to you again, 
see ’em a-going into a church, her all in| my daughter. He is a villain. Oh, my pre- 
white, with her face a-shining, and him | cious child, my little girl, try to be brave. 
a-looking so proud of her, with the look | Don’t break down.” 

on ’em some folks do wear to their wed- He was walking wildly up and down the 
dings, I think I’d give ’em—I'd give Oh,| room. She was standing perfectly still. 
granny, I ain’t got nothing to give but the “T am trying so hard to understand what 
ten-cent silver he give me, and Dutfy’s old | you say to me, father. Who says this? why 
pins. | do you believe it ?” 

Il.—IN THE HOSPITAL, | “] know it. Money with which I trusted 
She stood in the middle of her room, quite him has gone to the four winds. He is a 
still, with her hands clasped tight together. | gambler. He is worse than that.” 





‘ Bear it, bear it,’ she said, aloud. ‘“ You “What has he done?” She sat down on 
shall not give way,” as though she were com- | a chair that was near. 
manding her own spirit. Then the voice “He has forged my name.” 
broke, and with a sob she sank down to the “Where is he ?” 
tloor. 


“He has left the country; he has run 
From the fire in the grate little flames away. I must have been terribly blind and 
shot up gayly, tinging the wall with a rud- foolish not to understand that man. Your 
dy glow, and bringing out quaint shadows mother would have known. Nothing will 
from the corners. <A bust of Clytie that be done, nothing will be known of all this 
stood high above some book-shelves seemed but that I have broken the engagement. If 
in the flickering light to change her calm, my life could have saved you from sorrow, I 
sweet beauty, and to laugh and grin at the would have given it.” 

tigure lying so still before her. The poor old father was perfectly un- 
Twelve strokes chimed from a neighbor- manned by this blow that had fallen upon 
ing church. The Swiss clock on the man-, his child. She was still calm, and haa shed 
tel-piece took up the beat, and the cuckoo no tear, but the look of anguish on her face 
popped out of his little window twelve seemed to proclaim a broken heart. 

times, and jumped back suddenly, surprised She came and leaned over her father 
to see the lovely lady who wound him up) where he sat with his head bowed down 
every week prostrate on the ground. The upon his hands. She raised his face and 
house was very still. Once a door had open- | kissed him. 
ed, and some one, stepping softly, had tried “Father,” she said, “I shall bear this; it 
the lock of her room; but the key was turn- will not kill me.” 

ed, and the footsteps glided away again Then she had ieft him, and seeking her 
down the hall. The merry fire was tired of | own room, had locked herself in. 

flashing and sparkling and playing with the She was brave. 
dark, and the room was growing cold, when 
Helen lifted her head, and, as strength came 
to her, began putting off the pretty orna- 
ments from her neck and hair. The whole 


She tried to let no one 
see that she suffered; but it was a tragedy 
in which she was cast for the heroine’s part. 
And her father, who watched her closely, 
saw that she was growing pale and wan; 
world seemed changed to her, just as her | and so at last he did the.only thing he could 
room had changed with the dying fire. | think of—he sent her to Europe. 

She took off her bright dress, and all her| She was gone three months with her aunt 
yellow hair was falling about her shoulders, | and two cousins. 
when she sat down on the floor again before| Julia and Jane, thinking that experience 
the smouldering embers, and let the scene | must make her advice valuable, contided to 
of that evening’s sorrow pass before her | her constantly their miserable little flirta- 
mind. Let it! She could not cease to see | tions. Two other cousins who were in the 
her father’s determined face, could not shut | party, John and James, both fell in love 
from her ears one word that he had spoken, | with Helen, and proposed each one to make 
when he drew her so tenderly toward him. | her his wife. Then she wrote to her father: 

“Helen, my darling,’ he had said, “a ' 
great trouble has come to you. Try to be|, “Letme come homes I am a weak and foolish girl 

si Pee to let this trouble so change my nature; but nothing 

brave. Oh, if your mother were living now, : 


that I used to care for gives me pleasure now. I feel 
she would help you better than Ican. My | tired and old.” 
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When she was again in her own home, 
she said, “I suppose you wanted to find 
what they call distraction for me, and I was 
nearly distracted”—trying to smile. “It’s 
of no use, papa. The words of that dreadful 
old song are always singing themselves in 
my ears to their stupid old tune: 
““*From spert to sport they hurry me 
To banish my regret, 
And when they win a smile from me, 

They think that I forget.’” 

She began to sing it, but she broke down, 
and cried instead. Then her father knew 
that his experiment had not succeeded. 

Helen was a girl who would have done 
well any duty to which she directed her at- 
tention. It had fallen to her lot to be a 


woman of the world, and she had devoted | 


herself to gay society. 
through which she had passed shook some 
of the chatf out of her nature, leaving what | 
was stronger and more useful; for when she 
came back to the life that she had left, she | 
was no longer satisfied with it, and she be- 
came conscious of a longing for some de- 
cided occupation. Until now her life had 
been perfectly smooth and bright. 
never known want, or sorrow, or disappoint- 
ment. She had never been very angry even 
for her temper was naturally sweet, and her 


father had stood between her and whatever 


might harass her. 
shield her from a knowledge of the misery 
and the suffering of the world. He loved 
her better than his life, and he was foolish 
and sentimental about her. He thought he 
could keep her fair pure face always as fair 


and happy, that not even a shadow from | 


the sorrow that belongs to humanity should 
fall upon her brow; and now that he had 


failed in this, and his daughter was out- | 


growing his wisdom, seeking for paths be- 
yond the beds of flowers wherein he would 
have 
amazement, with no resource to offer but 
the amusement that he had given her al- 
ways. 

“You want something to do, my dear? 
Well, suppose you take riding lessons; that 
will be good exercise, I’m sure.” 

She arranged for herself a course of read- 
ing—a volume of Macaulay’s England to be 
taken every week. The task was soon ac- 
complished. She revived her drawing les- 
sons and her singing lessons, and for a time 


she practiced faithfully ; but Helen was not | 


of a nature so essentially artistic 
of itself could form an aim for 


that art 
her. She 


loved pictures, and she had them about her; 


she loved musiec—but all as adornments to 
her life, not as necessities. Thus there was 
no real object in any thing she did; she had 
to create for herself a forced interest in all 


that she undertook, an@ she felt that her | 


time was wasted. 


Miss Hetty Malcolm was one of the best 


Perhaps the trial | 


She had | 


He had also striven to | 


had her walk forever, he looked on in | 
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| women in the world. She was a little lady 
with that sort of peaceful, gentle beauty 
that comes to all good women who have 
passed their youth. She went about the 
city in her quiet brown dress, and no heels 
ion her boots, doing good every where— 
| sometimes with deeds, sometimes with mon- 
ey, sometimes only with kind words. She 
had known Helen’s mother, and she loved 
| Helen, and knew all about the trouble that 
jhad come to her, and she partly guessed, 
too, at the unrest and longing that the girl 
| felt. 

“ Helen,” said she, “I wish that you loved 
“little children—that you liked to be with 
| them and to amuse them.” 

“T don’t, Miss Hetty. 
and make me cross.” 

“Have I ever told you about the hospital 
that my nephew has under his care? There 
;are sometimes fifty little children. There 
is a great deal of suffe ring and pain among 
them, but they are so patient and sweet, it 
| does me good to be near them. And then 
they are so well and tenderly cared for! 
Will you go there with me, Helen? 

“Oh, Miss Hetty, I ean not; I don’t want 
|to do that. But,” she added, “I would like 


They bother me, 


,| to give you some money, if you will let me, 


for the hospital.” 

| When she was gone Helen sighed. “Ah, 
how happy and busy Miss Hetty is with all 
| her good works! I wish I knew what there 
|is for me todo. I do hate my life, it is so 
juseless and tiresome; and they all think I 
lam grieving for the past, and it is not that, 
for I am grieving more for the present. 1 
| wish I had been born to a serubbing brush 
|instead of a silver spoon; then I should 
|have been obliged to work for my living. 
That would be an advantage. Well, at 


|least I will not sit here complaining to my- 


iself. I must go out in the air and take a 
walk; that may give me something to think 
about.” 

It was a clear cold day. Winter had he- 
gun, and here and there in the streets on 
the uneven pavement were treacherous lit- 
tle patches of ice waiting to trip up the un- 
wary traveler. Every thing looked desolate 
and chilly. A poor Italian woman, with big 
sad eyes, sat at the corner. She held a sick 
| baby with one hand, while with the other 
she ground a squalling hand-organ. Helen 
| gave her some money as she passed, 
“That seems to be all that I can do,” 
|said to herself; “but that 
what does the morey cost me ?” 

She had taken her way through some 
quiet streets that she might avoid meeting 
|many people, and as she hurried along her 
eye was attracted by the sign on a houst 
door—* Hospital for Children.” 

“No, I have no sympathy with children, 
{nor with sick people. I am not kind like 

Miss Hetty.” 
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Just then from the other side of the street 
a little ragged girl came running toward 
her, holding in her outstretched hand a bit 
of lace that Helen had worn about her neck. 
She was breathless with her haste, and smil- 
ing with unmistakable delight; but as she 
gained the middle of the crossing a carriage 
dashed around the corner, and before the 
driver had seen her or reined in his horses 
she had fallen beneath their feet. With a 
horror she could never forget, Helen saw 
the wheels go over her. In an instant Hel- 
en had caught her from under the carriage 
and carried her tenderly to the sidewalk. 
She thought the child was dead, and held 
her with a sort of awe, while slowly from a 
cut over the pale temple fell drops of blood 
on Helen’s dress. 

The coachman had got down from his 
box, and was trying to explain the case to 


an officer of the police. A crowd began to | 


collect, many voices talking at once. 

“Who did it ?” 

“Ts it her mother ?” 

“He must ha’ been drunk.” 

“Oh, it’s only one of those poor little 
street children.” 

“ She’s dead.” 

“ Where does she live ?” 

Then Helen remembered the hospital, and, 
followed by the curious crowd, she carried 
the child toward the house. Her breath 
came hard, and as she paused a moment at 


the foot of the steps the door above opened | 


wide, and a tall young man came quickly 
out to meet her. 

“Oh, Dr. Larned!” she said, with some- 
thing of the same relief in her heart that 
Juliet felt when she saw Friar Lawrence 
standing near her in the tomb. 

“T have never,” said Dr. Andrew Larned, 
when he described the scene to a friend— 
“T have never seen any thing so beautiful 


as Helen Le Roy, standing pale and stately, | 


with divine pity making tender her perfect 
face, and in her arms, held so gently, wrapped 
so carefully, that beggar child.” 

She followed him into the house, where, 


in a little room, a low white bed was wait- | 


ing for some such burden. 

“The horses trampled her down. She was 
running to bring me a bit of lace I had lost, 
and she fell before my eyes, and I could not 
help her. Oh, it is so horrible !” said Helen, 
with a little sob. 

“She is not dead. Will you help me, 
Miss Le Roy?” He looked at her steadily. 
He knew that if he trusted her with some 
responsibility, she would conquer her emo- 
tion. 

“T will do what you tell me.” 

“You have only to kneel down here and 
bathe these stains from her face, and here 
where the cut over the temple is hidden in 
her hair.” 

She obeyed him silently. 


| “JT must leave you alone for a few mo- 
ments, while I call the nurse and get some 
things that I shall need. Do not be troubled ; 
there is nothing that you can do for her but 
this.” He watched her a minute, and then 
left the room. 

She was bathing the pale face with her 
deft and gentle hand, and all the time she 
shed tears, without knowing why she cried, 
except that in her heart had come a feeling 

|of tenderness and sympathy that in truth 
was new to her, that seemed to bring the 
unbidden tears. 

As Helen watched she saw that the ex- 
pression of the child’s face had changed, 
and then the closed eyelids quivered and 
slowly opened, and two gray eyes regarded 
her with amazement. She spoke softly, 
thinking that the child might be frighten- 
ed at finding herself in this strange place. 

“You are with friends, dear; we will be 
very kind to you.” 

She seemed not to hear or not to under- 
stand, but kept her eyes fixed on Helen’s 
with the same look of wonder, until sud- 
denly a beaming smile shone over her face 
—a smile of recognition and pleasure—and 
| with a faint, glad voice she said, 
| 


“Oh, my beautiful lady! my Star Lady !” 
and then the light died away, and she lost 
consciousness again. 

Dr. Larned, coming back to the room, 
found Miss Le Roy still at her post. 

“She has spoken. She was conscious for 
a moment, and she looked at me as though 
she knew me, and was glad to see me. Ob, 
| Dr. Larned, let me stay here and take care 

of this poor little girl. If you only knew 
how I have longed to be useful in some 
| way!” she said, with a sudden frankness 
that surprised herself. ‘ And perhaps you 
‘an tell me—perhaps I can find some work 
here.” 

She had risen, and stood before him with 
| the undried tears still upon her cheeks. All 

good impulses seemed aroused within her, 
| and her face glowed with a living light of 
charity and hope. 

“There is work, plenty of work, among 
| these poor little children; but are you sure, 

Miss Le Roy—forgive me; but is this what 
you want to do?” 

It was almost cruel to question her so, in 
the flush of her enthusiasm; but before his 
doubting speech had time to hurt her a qui- 
et little brown figure came into the room 
and stood beside Helen. It was Miss Hetty 
Malcolm, who slipped her kind hand through 
Helen’s arm. 

“Of course, Andrew, she wants it, and we 





need her very much indeed.” 


So Helen had found something todo. Ev- 
ery day she was at the hospital, caring for 
the children, soothing those who suffered 


| with her gentle touch and words, amusing 
| the tired ones with little stories and songs, 
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“IS MY STAR LADY HERE?” 


ministering wherever she passed with cheer- | 


ful looks and kindly influence. The chil- 
dren all learned to love her and to wateh 
eagerly for her coming. Miss Hetty never 
made any comment, but took it all as a mat- 


ter of course, and treated Helen as though | 


she had been there forever. 
As for Andrew Larned, he 
pected her, and yet it was a never-ending 
sweet surprise to see at the end of the long 
sunny room a tall fair girl singing quaint 
old songs for the listening children; and he 
would stand a moment silent in the door- 
way, Waiting till the verse was ended and 
she lifted her eyes to his with a smile. 
Down stairs in the darkened room lay the 
little girl that Helen had carried in her arms. 


always half ex- 


She had never been quite conscious since | 


that first night when she spoke. Sometimes 
she had been wild with fever and delirium, 
and then Helen alone had been able to 
quiet her. No one else seemed to have any 
power. 

It was in the afternoon. Without, the 
sun was sparkling on the new-fallen snow, 
and the street was gay with sleigh-bells and 
cheerful voices and bright colors; but in the 
sick child’s room all was silent and dim, and 
Helen, who was watching, could only dis- 
cern that pale face worn with fever. She 
was lying so still that a strange anxiety 
came to the watcher, and when Dr. Larned 


| just stopped a moment on his way up stairs, 


she was glad to see him. He bent over the 
child, started, and then gazed more closely. 
“She has not moved for an hour. I was 
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growing anxious when you came in. How 
is she ?” 

Dr. Larned came beside her where she 
was standing. 

“Miss Helen,” he said, very softly, “she 
is dying.” 

The quick tears came to Helen’s eyes. 
She loved this poor child, as we love any be- 
ing on whom we expend care and sympathy ; 
and there was another feeling, almost of 
gratitude, that made Helen stoop down and 
kiss her forehead. 

“But for her I should never have come 
here among the children,” she said, simply. 

Then there was heard a faint voice, like 
the voice of a spirit, saying, 

“Ts my Star Lady here ?” 

Helen, wondering, but remembering the 
strange words that she had spoken before, 
answered, “ Yes, I am here.” 

“Open the window. I want once to see 
you, near up. Oh, I wish, lwish—’ Then, 
as the mellow sunlight came into the room, 
she saw Dr. Larned, and suddenly she seem- 
ed to gather all her energies, and cried aloud, 
with a clear ringing tone, “It’s him! it’s him! 
oh, glory!” Her voice grew weak, but she 
went on. “I know you too. You are that 
good man. I ain’t never spent the silver 
vou give me; it’s here round my neck; it’s 
for you again.” Her voice was failing. “I 
‘an’t see; gi’ me your hands. I guess ’m 
a-dying ;-and when I get up there, there 
ain’t only one thing I'll ask—Bless him and 
my Star Lady, that’s come together at last! 
Amen.” 

And so their strange unknown little friend 
died, holding their hands in hers: but her 


\ prayer lived after her, and was answered, 


or these two have been blessed with perfect 
pee and faith, in sweet companionship. 
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different from the Northern. The difference 
was not political merely ; it was social, even 
individual. ings were looked at from an- 
other stand-poitt in the South. Customs 
and manners, not\less than opinions, disa- 
greed; were often\at variance with those 
in the North. This Wissimilarity was most 
striking, on account of\their contiguousness, 
in the Border States. \Kentucky, peculiar 
enough, seemed more pecdliar because it lay 
alongside of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. The 
passage of the Ohio River well-nigh changed 
the form of civilization. To be on the north 
side of that stream was to see the republic 
at an acute angle; to be on the south side 
Was to see it at an obtuse angle. 

The record of Kentucky has always been 
singular, therefore interesting. Something 
of the feudal era has been associated with 
the eccentric commonwealth; and it is hard 


| to judge of its past without being in sympa- 
| thy with its people. 
| One of the foremost figures of his time in 
\that State was George Denison Prentice. 
Like so many men who have been promi- 
/nent in the South and Southwest, he was a 
native of New England, having been born 
in Preston, Connecticut, December 18, 1802. 
He is said to have been remarkably preco- 
cious, having been able to read freely when 
but four years old, and to construe and trans- 
| late Horace and Homer before he was fifteen. 
Then prepared to enter college, he was too 
| poor to do so, and was forced to teach school 
—the usual occupation of New England 
youth—until he could get the means to pay 
| for the completion of a classical course. He 
became a member of the Sophomore class of 
Brown University at eighteen, and was grad- 
uated three years later. He afterward stud- 
ied law, and was admitted to the bar, though 
he never practiced, because he preferred lit- 
erature to Coke or Blackstone. At the age 
of twenty-six he set up in Hartford the New 
England Review, a literary weekly, which at 
once attracted attention, from the strength 
and grace of its editorials. He had been on 
the Review only two years when he received 
a flattering and pressing invitation to go to 
Kentucky for the purpose of writing the life 
of Henry Clay. Being an ardent admirer of 
the then eminent statesman, he cordially ac- 
cepted, resigning the charge of the weekly 
to John G. Whittier, and set out for Lexing- 
ton, the home of Clay. The proposed biog- 
| raphy was completed in nine or ten months, 
most of the materials being at hand, and 
met with a hearty reception from the entire 
Whig party, whose avowed leader the subject 
had been for years. Clay himself was par- 
ticularly pleased with the manner in which 
Prentice had executed the work. Between 
the author and statesman sprang up a warm 
intimacy, a close friendship, which contin- 
ued through life, Clay always ascribing to 
Prentice much of the fame he enjoyed. 

The success of the biography induced its 
writer to undertake the publication of a dai- 
ly newspaper (November 24, 1830) in the in- 
terest of the Whig party, and in support of 
the political claims of Henry Clay to any of- 
fice he might want. The office he particu- 
larly wanted, as every body knew, was the 
Presidency. 

First nominated for Chief Executive in 
1822 by the Legislature of his State, sup- 
ported by Ohio, Missouri, and Louisiana, 
the narrow escape he had had from a choice 
by the House of Representatives two years 
subsequent had filled him with an ambition 
that was never allayed. After John Quincey 


Adams’s failure to secure re-election in 1828, 
Clay, who had held the first place in his cab- 
inet, went out with him in the following 
March, and remained in private life for more 
To bring him 


than two years and a half. 
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forward again, and to repair the injury his 
reputation, however unjustly, had received 
from the cry of “bargain and corruption,” 
was the object of the biography, and one of 
the chief motives in starting the paper in 
question. His friends were very anxious to 


return him to the national Senate, to which | 


he had bidden farewell twenty years before. 
The Democrats, on the other hand, were ex- 
tremely desirous to elect Colonel Richard M. 


Johnson, the reputed slayer of Tecumseh, | 
and might have succeeded had it not been | 


for the obstinate and gallant fight Prentice 


made on Clay’s behalf in the Louisville Jour- | 


nal—the place and name he had selected for 
his newspaper enterprise. Johnson was de- 
feated, to the chagrin of his own party, and 
to the delight of the admirers of the Whig 
leader. 
for the efficient service rendered, and in due 
time took his seat in the body—more august 
and venerable in those days than it is in 
these. 

When the Journal was begun the princi- 
pal Democratic organ in Kentucky was the 
Louisville Advertiser, under the control of 


Shadrach Penn, one of the ablest political | 
writers and most skillful polemics in the | 


Southwest. He was a formidable antago- 
nist, having the advantage over the new- 
comer in years, experience, prestige. 
Democrats thought it presumptuous, auda- 
cious in Prentice, a stranger and compara- 
tively a mere youth, to attempt to cope with 
the hardy veteran, the hero of a hundred bat- 
tles. They spoke of him derisively as a Yan- 
kee school-teacher, as an adventuresome 
clock peddler—every citizen of a Free State 
used to be so called the other side of Mason 
and Dixon’s line—who had the impudence 
to come to Kentucky to pinch picayunes and 
preach Puritanism. He was also mentioned 
as an advocate of Connecticut Blue Laws, 
and a dealer in wooden nutmegs—an inher- 
ent article of common Southern faith hav- 
ing once been that every Northern man sus- 
tained those cerulean enactments, and gain- 
ed a livelihood by disposing of the ligneous 
imitation of the kernel of the fruit of the 
Myristica moschata. 

Whatever their prejudice, they soon found 
that Prentice was not to be despised. Penn 
quickly discovered in the New Englander a 
foeman worthy of his quill. Many and bit- 
ter were their contests, which were carried 
on for nearly ten years, albeit each of the 
adversaries privately retained for the other 
sincere personal respect. The editor of the 
Journal evinced his eminent fitness for his 
profession. He wrote not only nervous lead- 
ers, but telling squibs and pungent para- 
graphs, which, being something new in jour- 
nalism, attracted great attention, and were 
widely copied. He is reputed to have been 
the originator in the American press of the 
short and pointed paragraphs now grown 


Clay personally thanked Prentice | 


The | 


| labored, often commonplace. 
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so popular, by which an antagonist may be 
more readily overthrown than by the most 
elaborate editorial. Here are some speci- 
mens, culled at random: 


“The Eastern Argus says that the administration 
goes on swimmingly. It has tumbled overboard, and 
must go swimmingly or not at all.” 

** An editor in Indiana threatens to handle us with- 
out gloves. We would certainly never think of han- 
dling him without at least three pairs, and thick ones 
at that.” 

‘What would you do, madam, if you were a gentle- 
man?” ‘Sir, what would you do if you were one ?” 

‘We know some men who, when they are perplexed 
in argument, get out just as poor debtors sometimes 
get out of jail—they swear out.” 

“We have before us a copy of the famous Post-office 


| circular soliciting contributions for the Postmaster- 
| General's picture. 


On the whole, we are not surprised 
at his resorting to this expedient. Having expended 
the last farthing in his possession, what is he to do if 
he can not run his face ?” 

“The editor of the Advertiser says he was the first 
to apply to General Harrison the title of ‘the Hero of 
Tippecanoe,’ and that he applied it ironically. The 
title of ‘the Lion-hearted’ was first given to King 


| Richard by his own harlequin, yet it was worn most 


proudly. 
hero.” 

** An exchange has this: ‘The editor of the Journal 
said he had caught us; but he finds he has caught it.’ 
Yes, we mistook your gender. We stand corrected.” 

“Tt has been thought strange that a dinner to which 
a man has not been invited is generally the one that 
sits the hardest upon his stomach.” 


Though given by a fool, it was borne by a 


Each issue of the Journal contained from 
a dozen to forty such paragraphs. Many 
of them were very bright, while others were 
All of them, 
after a year or two, gained great currency 
as well as popularity, and contributed so 
much toward the circulation of the paper 
that it would have fallen off materially with- 
out them. 

A large number of the paragraphs were 
deliberately prepared, the point being made 
first, and the circumstances to fit it invent- 
ed afterward. Clever journalists are thor- 
oughly acquainted with this process, but 
with the multitude it passes for spontanei- 
ty. He who can throw off smart para- 
graphs—and almost any adroit scribe can 
with a little practice—easily acquires the 
reputation of a wit. Forty years ago that 
kind of paragraphing was novel in this 
country, and its daily continuation spread 
Prentice’s fame far and wide; placed him 
at the head of what the French would style 
les diseurs des bons mots. 

Violent as had been the professional hos- 
tility, often reaching personality, between 
Penn and Prentice, they were completely 
reconciled by the mediation of a common 
friend just before the former’s retirement 
from the Advertiser. On his departure for 
St. Lonis the editor of the Journal paid a 
sincere and honest tribute to his worth and 
services, and after his death wrote a noble 
and touching obituary of the deceased. 

For thirty-five years the Louisville Jour- 
nal exercised an extraordinary influence, and 
was regarded as the ablest newspaper in the 
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Southwest. If it had been published just as | 


it was in any of the leading cities of the 
East, it would have gained nothing like the 
reputation that it generally enjoyed. Its 
power was, to a large extent, in consequence 
of the time of its establishment and its geo- 
graphical position. When it was first is- 
sued none of the great New York morning 
dailies were in existence. The Journal of Com- 
merce and the Courier and Enquirer were the 
leading newspapers, the present era of jour- 
nalism, introduced by the Herald (1835) and 
the Tribune (1840), not then having dawned. 
Newspapers, indeed, in any strict sense, were 
unknown. The period was one of party 


journalism, represented, outside of the me- 
tropolis, by such presses as the Boston Couri- 
er, Baltimore Patriot, National Intelligencer. 
and Richmond Enquirer. The last thing cared 
for or thought of in those days was news in 
the present acceptation. In its stead were 
political disquisitions, partisan Attacks, long 
communications on government or political 
economy. There was no variety, no fresh- 
ness, no sparkle. Every thing was protract- 
ed, solemn, tedious. Current intelligence 
was regarded as superfluous, humor as un- 
dignified. 

The paragraphie style, the keen, sarcastic, 
witty thrusts so liberally scattered through 
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the Louisville Journal, were therefore most | 


cordially welcomed. The public turned from 
the pompous essays of the Courier and En- 
quirer and National Intelligencer to be enter- 
tained, and to laugh at Prentice’s biting 
brevities and acute retorts. While the Jour- 
nal was altogether partisan, its editorials, 
even when long, were not heavy nor soporif- 
ic. On the contrary, they were animated 
with personality, sharpened with bitterness. 
They were read with gusto; swallowed, so 
to speak, as a sort of intellectual cocktail, 
and thoroughly enjoyed from the fiery sting 
imparted to the palate. 


The Whigs in those days were a political | 


force. They embraced a large portion of the 
wealth and culture of the nation, including 
many of the principal Southern planters, 
whose interests and opinions were domi- 
nant and dictatorial. The Journal was a 
Whig organ, the special advoeate of Henry 
Clay, the corypheus of the party. Nearly 
every prominent Whig, in whatever State 
he chanced to reside, subscribed to and read 
the paper, thus giving it a national influ- 
ence and reputation. Its publication in Lou- 
isville, one of the largest Southern cities, 
and the metropolis of Kentucky, the stron- 
gest of all the Whig States in proportion to 
its population, added to its authority and 
ascendency. In all that region it had no 
serious competitor. Chicago, Cincinnati, St. 
Louis, had no dailies worth speaking of, ex- 
cept the Gazette in the second and the Re- 
publican in the third city, and these were at 
that time petrified. The dailies in Mobile 
and New Orleans were of the ancient order ; 
so that the whole field of the Southwest was 
open to the Journal, and energetically was 
it filled. 

Looking back at its issues to-day, they 


seem any thing but remarkable. They were | 


not well printed, they had no departments, 
no special dispatches, no regular correspond- 
ence until long after its contemporaries in 
other centres had them. The Journal, in 
truth, was far better before the telegraph 
and general press facilities than after their 
attainment. As it had been undertaken to 
support Henry Clay and the Whig party, it 
appears to have lost strength as soon as 
Clay had ceased to be an available candi- 
date for the Presidency, which was in 1848, 
and to have forfeited its prestige with the 
disruption of the Whigs, four years later. 
Prentice plainly belonged to a by-gone epoch 
of journalism—the epoch of politics and per- 
sonality—and in this he was deservedly dis- 
tinguished, one of the very first of his pro- 
fession. To judge the Journal fairly, we 
should not compare it with the press of the 
present day, but with the press of the past, 
extending to the time (1848-49) of the gen- 
eral use of the telegraph. So judged, it will 
show to advantage. It was poetically just 
that the great Whig leader and the Whig 
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party should die in the same year, and not 
less just that the newspaper which had so 
zealously and nobly sustained them should, 
as respects its national influence, have died 
also. Unquestionably, with the final over- 
throw of the Whigs and the fall of their 
standard - bearer, Prentice, then fifty, felt 
the mainspring of his life weakened, much 
of his future frustrated. After that the 
Journal continued for sixteen years, and its 
editor a little longer; but, until the rebell- 
ion began, neither it nor he gathered any 
fresh laurels, and those that had been gath- 
ered slowly withered. 

The Journal won very early a broad liter- 
ary reputation, at least in the Southwest, on 
account of the occasional poetical effusions 
of its chief and the superabundant verses 
of its contributors. He may be said, in fact, 
to have been the founder of a rhythmic 
school—not at all original nor artistie—but 
still a school, inasmuch as it had any num- 
ber of imitators. Young women of the Della 
Cruscan pattern poured forth their aspira- 
tions and their sentimental sorrows of meas- 
ured commonplace in season and out of 
season. The tuneful contagion spread un- 
til every he or she who had lines printed in 
the columns of the Journal was held by the 
immature to be a poet. Most editors stern- 
ly repress the inky fancies of the host of 
would-be singers ; but Prentice deliberately 
and vigorously encouraged them. He pref- 
aced their ordinary verses with absurdly ex- 
travagant commendations; such as, 

“This charming poetess, who has the beauty of 
Récamier and the genius of De Staél, distills her 
divine soul in these exalted and exquisite strains.” 

“Who that reads these tender harp-notes of a mel- 
ancholy and inspired heart but feels how God-like is 
the gift of poesy, and thanks Heaven that he has lived 
to hear its so wonderful expression ?” 

Nay, more; he indited lines to his femi- 
nine correspondents, in which he exhausted 
superlative and hyperbole, while they, as in 
duty bound, returned the high-flown flat- 
tery in kind, referring to him as a bard to 
whom Homer, Dante, and Shakspeare were 
as unlettered hinds. The paper was soaked 
with this prosodial spooneyism. It is won- 
derful how long it ran, and still more won- 
derful how the patience of the readers en- 
dured. One might think this another phase 
of the editor’s humor; but it was not. He 
was completely sincere—indeed, enthusiastic 
toward every jingler foolish enough to in- 
trust poor prose, every line beginning with 
a capital, to his revising care. 

All men have their weaknesses. Poetry, 
or what he was kind enough to believe such, 
was one of Prentice’s weaknesses. In his 
youth, and later in life, he had done some 
very creditable versification, and on that ae- 
count had been thrust before his time into 
the Southern Valhalla of song. He is enti- 
tled, perhaps, to a third rank among Ameri- 

an poets; but, pushed into loftier company, 
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the disharmony of his surroundings is un- 
pleasantly apparent. He used to be greatly 
lauded for the incitement he had furnished 
to the wooers of the Muses. It is unfortu- 
nate that, with all their striving, not a sin- 
gle sister of the Nine was won. Prentice, 
from his amiability and overappreciation, is 
responsible for a vast deal of the quantita- 
tive fustian that still goes to the provincial 
press, and, missing its way to the waste-bas- 
ket, gets to the composing-room. 

As may be inferred, the Journal chief could 
not sustain himself in Kentucky, particular- 
ly in the past generation, without personal 
rencontres. 

The South has been, and still is in modi- 
fied degree, a little crazed on the subject of 
fighting. Touching the bellicose disposition 
of any Northerner it has been morbidly cu- 
rious. One of the first questions asked about 
him when he had come to that section was, 


“Will he fight?” It was formerly hard for | 


a Southerner to comprehend how a Yankee 
(meaning any native of a Free State) could 
be really brave and yet refuse a challenge. 
Some Northerners emigrating South have 
become desperate duelists, simply because 


their courage having been suspected, they | 


felt obliged to go to the field both to pre- 
vent themselves from being misunderstood 
and for the sake of social recognition. It is 
characteristic of an American, owing to his 
constitutional cosmopolitanism, to adopt the 
habits of the country or section he expects 
to reside in. Therefore, when a Yankee took 
up his abode in a Slave State, he often found 
it beneficial to be belligerent, despite any 
conscientious scruples he might have to the 
contrary. 

Prentice, going to Kentucky from New 
England, and taking charge of a political 
newspaper at a time when party feeling was 
at fever heat, could not have remained in 
Louisville’ had he been entirely pacific. 
Earnestly opposed to dueling save in ex- 
treme cases, he apprehended the community 
in which he was sufficiently well to know 
that he must show himself ready to fight 
when occasion required. They who imag- 
ined him to be a member of the Peace Socie- 
ty because he came from Connecticut were 
destined to disappointment. While temper- 
amentally fearless, he did not seek quarrels 
—at least he said so—though how he could 
avoid them in a community which cultiva- 
ted its irritability, and in which fighting had 
always been the fashion, it is difficult to con- 
jecture. He was challenged by some polit- 
ical adversary whom he had worsted before 
he had been six months on the Journal. He 
replied then—and he ever maintained the 
same position—that he did not adhere to 
the code, and that he would not have re- 
course to it under any ordinary circum- 
stances; but that he knew how to defend 
himself if any one saw fit to attack him. 


His views on the subject are so clearly ex- 
pressed in a correspondence which he had 
|many years later (1854) with an aggrieved 
| politician that it is here reproduced. He 
had gone to Arkansas to further by his pres- 
}ence some railway enterprise. While in 
Little Rock he printed in the True Democrat 
/an article whiclr a resident of that city con- 
strued as personally offensive to him. The 
sensitiveness and ingenuity of the South- 
erners in this regard was wont to surpass 
jall average comprehension; and Prentice’s 
| scripture elicited these representative com- 
munications : 








‘* To George D. Prentice, Esq.: 

‘*Srr,—My attention has been directed to a publica- 
tion in the True Democrat, over the signature of ‘ Ar- 
Kansas,’ and as upon inquiry of Mr. R. H. Johnson, the 
editor of that journal, I learn that you are the author 
of the publication in question, I hereby request the 
immediate withdrawal, over your own signature, of 
all the personalities directed in that article against 
me. This note will be handed you by my friend Ma- 
| jor Thompson. Pending your reply to this communi- 
| cation, I have the honor to be, etc., 

“M. Burr Hewson.” 
“To M. Butt Hewson, Esq. : 

“‘Sir,—You request me to withdraw what you call 
| the personalities of my article in the True Democrat 
| of yesterday. Sir, I have no knowledge whatever of 
| you except from your published writings. In the ar- 

ticle you speak of I had, and could have, no inten- 
tion to apply to you any phraseology not predicated 
wholly and avowedly on such portions of your writ- 
ings as I cited. It was not in my thought to pursue 
you outside of your publication, and assail your pri- 
| vate character and conduct. If any of my language 
| Seems to you to bear a contrary construction, I dis- 
claim such construction as unworthy myself and, so 
far as I know, unjust to you. I think this explana- 
tion, if any was needed, should be satisfactory to you; 
and it is all I have to give. 

* Yours, etc., Groree D. Prentior.” 


“To George D. Prentice, Esq. : 

‘* Srr,—Your note of this date has been handed me 
by my friend Major Thompson. In reply, I take leave 
to remark that, as my letter requested a simple with- 
drawal of the personalities of your publication, I must 
take leave to add that nothing in the case will meet 
my wishes short of a plain, direct, unconditional with- 
drawal of the same. My friend Major T. will hand 
you this communication. I have the honor to be, Sir, 
your most obedient servant, M. Burr Hewson.” 


“To M. Butt Hewson, Esq. : 

‘*Srr,—Your note dated yesterday was handed me 
this morning. I have no other reply to make to it 
than that which I made to your first. I can not prop- 
erly say to you that I retract the personalities of my 
article in the True Democrat, for I do not think it con- 
tains any. I have distinctly disclaimed any such con- 
struction of the language of that article as would im- 
ply any imputation upon your personal character or 
conduct, and I do not recognize any right or reason 
on your part to ask or expect more of me. This I 
| deem quite as much due to myself as to you. 

‘*Presuming that your notes are written to me with 

| a view to a duel, I may as well say here that I have not 

| the least thought of accepting a challenge from you. 

| Lconsider my strictures upon your writings entirely 
legitimate, and, at any rate, the disclaimer that I have 
made ought to satisfy you. 

“‘T came here from a distant State because many be- 
lieved I could do something to promote a great and im- 
portant enterprise ; and as I have reason to think that 

| my labors are not altogether in vain, I do not intend 
| to let myself be diverted from them. There are some 
| persons, and perhaps many, to whom my life is valu- 
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able; and however little or much value I may attach | 
to it on my own account, I do not see fit at present 
to put it up voluntarily against yours. 

“You may, for aught I know, be a man of reputa- 
ble standing, and I disclaim any refusal to meet you 
on the ground of your not being a gentleman; but 
you are not of the order of men whom I should choose 
to fight, if I fought at all. If you were to kill me, you 
would kill a man who is the support and stay of his 
family, and who is extensively regarded as one of the 
stays and supports of his party, and as the possessor 
of some influence in the affairs of the country; but I 
presume that it is of no great consequence to any, ex- 
cept your immediate personal friends, whether you die 
or live. 

“T am no believer in the dueling code. I would 
not call a man to the field unless he had done me such 
a deadly wrong that I desired to kill him; and I would 
not obey his call to the tield unless I had done him so 
mortal an injury as to entitle him, in my opinion, to 
demand an opportunity of taking my life. I have not 
the least desire to kill you or to harm a hair of your 
head, and I am not conscious of having done any 
thing to entitle you to kill me. Ido not want your 
blood upon my hands, and I do not want my own | 
upon any body’s. I might yield much to the demands 
of a strong public sentiment; but there is no public | 
sentiment that either requires me to meet you or 
would justify me in doing so. 

“T Jook upon the miserable code that is said to re- 
quire two men to go out and shoot at each other for 
what one of them may consider a violation of eti- 
quette or punctilio in the use of language with a 
scorn equal to that which is getting to be felt by the 
whole civilized world of mankind. I am not afraid to 
express such views in the enlightened capital of Ar- 
kansas or any where else. I am not so cowardly as 
to stand in dread of any imputation on my courage. I 
have always had courage enough to defend my honor 
and myself, and I presume I always shall have. 

**Your most, etc., GrorGe D. Prentice.” 


The Journal editor, as usual, had the last 
epistolary shot; common (the Southerners 
say mutual) friends interfered, and the mat- 
ter, to employ the technical phrase, was am- | 
icably settled. 

During his journalistic career Prentice had 
at least half a dozen personal combats, in 
some of which he had very narrow escapes, 
and in two or three he was slightly wound- 
ed. He was a good marksman, and, what is 
more, entirely cool and intrepid in the pres- 
ence of danger; so that he had the advan- 
tage over excitable, not to say somewhat 
timorous, men. <A _ willingness, almost an 
wacrity, to fight when put upon spared him 
many conflicts; and he often declared if he 
had not shown a decided disposition to re- 
sent insults and to stand by his own words, 
that he would have had to wear a false nose 
to gratify his enemies’ inclination to pull it. 
There are men whom it is safe to assault. 
Prentice was not one of these, and he did 
not wish to have it so understood. 

He was not in the least considerate of the 
feelings or sensibilities of those persons he 
had reason to dislike. His opponents did | 
not forbear him, nor did he forbear them. | 
He gave as good as he received, usually a | 
little better. His mode of treating what is 
named in the South the private quarrels of | 
gentlemen may be judged by this (his) ac- | 
count of an affray in Lexington (July, 1835) | 
among several members of his craft: 


{ 


| intensity. 
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“Mr. Trotter, without provocation, attempted to 
shoot Mr. Clark in the street: the parties exchanged 
shots twice without effect. Mr. O'Hara, a friend of 
Mr. Trotter, made an attack upon Mr. Bryant, the as- 
sociate of Mr. Clark; Mr. Bryant gave Mr. O’Hara an 
effectual cudgeling, and then laid his cane over the 
head and shoulders of Mr. Trotter till the latter cried 
for quarter. There the matter ended, Mr. Clark retir- 
ing to reload his pistols, Mr. Bryant to procure a new 
cane, and Messrs. Trotter and O’Hara to get their heads 
mended.” 

Trotter (George James), then the editor 
of the Kentucky Gazette, retorted in his col- 
umns upon Prentice in a virulent article, 
closing with something like these words: 
“The infamy of George D. Prentice is noto- 
rious. He is shunned by all honorable men. 
The mark of Cain is on his brow.” 

Prentice’s sole rejoinder in the Journal 
was: 

“Mr. George James Trotter says that the mark of 
Cain is on our brow. We don’t know about that; 
but we do know that the mark of cane is on his back.” 

Of course this made Trotter a theme for 
laughter, and, burning with rage, he went 
to Louisville with the deliberate intent to 
shoot Prentice on sight. Discovering the 
chief of the Journal on his way to the of- 
fice, he pulled his pistol without notitica- 
tion, and fired upon Prentice, only a few 
feet distant, wounding him on the breast. 
Prentice, quick as thought, leaped at Trot- 
ter, caught him in his arms, took away his 


| weapon, threw him powerless to the ground, 


and drew a bowie-knife. 

Meanwhile a crowd that had 
cried out, “ Kill the scoundrel! 
on the spot!” 

Prentice simply said, “I can not take the 
life of a disarmed and helpless man ;” and 
releasing his hold, put up his knife, and 
walked away amidst enthusiastic cheers 
evoked by his magnanimity. 

There always were one or two, sometimes 
three, newspapers in Louisville opposed to 
the Journal. Hardly any of them had long 
life or assured success, and the result was 
that they hated Prentice with a feminine 
The rival editors were unremit- 
tingly at war, generally with their pens, 
sometimes with their pistols. 

William E. Hughes, of the Democrat, now 
gathered to the shades, having wasted all 
the ink he could afford in a bitter contro- 


gathered 
Kill him 


| Versy, waited upon his antagonist, and sent 
up his card. 


“Tell Mr. Hughes,” said Prentice, “ that I 


| will meet him in front of the office as soon 
| as I load my pistols.” 


In two minutes he was in the street: the 


| journalists exchanged four shots without 


effect. The police, by some unaccountable 
accident, interfered, and hostilities were at 


| an end—until the next time. 


Colonel R. T. Durrett, the editor of the 
Courier in 1858, now president of the Public 
Library of Kentucky, had printed, in five or 
six successive issues, a paragraph intimating 
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that the conductor of the Journal had fallen | spent three hours in the morning in answer- 
into the river from the gang-plank of a ing hostile correspondence before sending 
steamboat while copiously intoxicated. | any copy to the composing-room. Still an- 
Though not at all remarkable that any other idle tale was that, when there was a 
Louisvillian should be temulent—ior in| knock at his door,'he answered it with 
those days Bourbon was drunk with the | “Come in!” while looking down the bar- 
fullest and fieriest freedom—Prentice took | rels of a shot-gun. 
exception to the publication, and informed| The truth is, Prentice was altogether de- 
Durrett that if the thing were repeated he | void of the smallest apprehension in regard 
should hold him personally responsible. | to potential “difficulties,” as they are termed 
A threat, even implied, is, to a man of | down there. He had none of the extreme 
spirit, not pleasant to rest under, and the, nervousness generally evinced by fighting 
offensive paragraph again appeared. men. He was always self-possessed, very 
The editor of the Journal called promptly | quiet, rather preoccupied than otherwise, 
upon Durrett. The latter was told to de-| apt to give any one unacquainted with him 
fend himself, and the two simultaneously | the impression of a phlegmatic temperament. 
produced revolvers. Two barrels were dis- He was of medium height, large-limbed, 
charged on each side, and two wounds, not | stooping a little in the latter part of his 
serious, were received by the combatants, | life; neat though careless in dress; looking 
which adjusted the trouble, temporarily, to| more like a rustic shop-keeper than a poet, 
the gratification of the parties immediately | wit, or urban journalist. His face was 





concerned. 

The adopted Kentuckian always held him- 
self in readiness for encounters. He had | 
good reason to do so, since, during the heat | 
of a political campaign, he never issued a| 
copy of his paper which did not contain, ac- | 
cording to the prevalent testiness of that | 
region, provocation sufficient for a dozen | 
affrays. 

One afternoon a Frankfort journalist went 
into his sanctum, and as he had had a con- 
troversy with the resident of the capital, he 
rose from his desk, pistol in hand, saying, 
“You see I am prepared for you, Sir!” 

The Frankforter, who was a good-natured, 
sensible disputant, laughingly replied, “ My | 
pistol is a pocket-pistol ;” and, producing | 
the same, invited Prentice to take a drink. 
The invitation was accepted, and tradition | 
has it that the imbibition was often repeat- 
ed before midnight. 

Previous to the war an adage in New Or- 
leans was that it required three men in that 
city to start a newspaper—one to die of the 
yellow fever, another to be killed in a duel, 
and the third to sell out the effects. 

In Louisville during the same period each | 
journal would seem to have needed at least | 
two editors—one to write, the other to fight ; 
but the double office was usually filled by 
the same person. In Prentice’s case it as- 
suredly was. He both prepared and carried 
leaded matter, and no printer was more fa- 
miliar with shooting-sticks, or knew better 
how to use them. 

His belligerent experiences have been 
ereatly amplified, furnishing the topic of 
many jests. It used to be said, when a 
stranger visited Prentice in his sanctum, 
that he was told to take a seat—that the 
editor was in the street amusing himself 
with a little shooting match, but that he 
would be back in a few minutes to attend to | 
regular business. 
Another story was that he invariably | 








plain—homely would not be too strong an 
adjective—his features somewhat heavy; his 
eyes small and hazel, very expressive when 
lighted up by conversation. His head was 
finely shaped, his brow being broad, noble, 
intellectual—noticeably at variance with 
the lower part of his visage. In the office 
he was usually taciturn, seeming morose at 
times, though not really so. When spoken 
to, he always replied with noticeable court- 
esy; and if he began to talk on any topic 
he felt an interest in, his entire appearance 
and demeanor changed. He was irregularly 
industrious. Few men worked harder when 
he did work, and few avoided labor more 
eagerly when labor was not to his mind. 
He frequently wrote in a single day four or 


| five, even six, columns of the Journal; and 


then he would not write another line for a 
week. Generally, however, he had perform- 
ing periods extending from one to three 
months; after which he would eschew manu- 
script completely until the toilsome fit re- 
turned. 

Over twenty-five years preceding his death 
(that took place January 21, 1870) he had 
been atilicted with scrivener’s cramp. It 
first attacked him in his right hand; and 
when he had learned to write with his left, 
that too suffering similarly, he was obliged 
ever afterward to depend upon amanuenses. 
His composition, though ordinarily rapid, 
was sometimes slow. His style was fluent, 
and mainly correct, but often verbose and 
exuberant, from the native tendency of the 
West and South to tumid rhetoric, prone to 
be mistaken there for elegance and elo- 
quence, 

Prentice, notwithstanding his tumultuons 
career, his violent controversies, and bitter 
quarrels, was generous and forgiving, if not 
amiable. Shamefully and persistently slan- 
dered —he admitted that he had faults 
enough to render malignant invention su- 
perfluous—he was ever ready to meeét his 
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enemies half-way in reconciliation, and he 
rarely remembered injuries where there was 
any disposition toward atonement. 

The noted Mike Walsh and himself had 
had fierce newspaper bouts, but had never 


seen each other until they met one day in | 


Washington. 
Walsh, eying him, approached and said, 
“You are George D. Prentice, I believe.” 
The Louisville editor responding in the 
affirmative, the Subterranean scribe contin- 
ued, ‘‘ You’ve skinned me like an eel, Pren- 


tice; but you did it so well that I don’t | 


particularly object to it. You’re a man of 
genius and a good ‘fellow, and I want to say 
that I admire and like you.” 

The Manhattan agrarian offered his hand, 
and the biographer of Clay cordially shook 
it, with the remark, “I think we'll have to 
toss up, Walsh, to determine which of us is 
the eel.” 

One Thomas J. Pew had outrageously 
abused Prentice both orally and in print, 
without the smallest justification. Being a 
believer in the inspiration of the wine of 
Kentucky (Bourbon), he quaffed it until it 
put him in the gutter. One day he entered 
the Journal oftice, and wanted to borrow a 
dollar of the editor. The unfortunate fel- 
low was foul, ragged, repulsive; but the ob- 
ject of his slanders handed him twenty-five 
dollars, and besought him to reform. 

The rebellion aroused all that was patri- 
otic and noble in the old Whig war-horse. 
The first gun fired on Sumter rendered him 
a more ardent and unflinching Unionist than 
ever. Subscribers withdrew in large num- 
bers. Many of bis life-long friends were on 


the other side; his interests all seemed to | 


point in the same direction. He was en- 


treated, warned, threatened. 


public could not be shaken, and he fought 
a heroic fight. 
more than to any other one cause was at- 
tributed the non-secession of Kentucky. 


Though better perhaps for the contest that | 
she should have gone out, his credit for try- | 


ing to keep her in should be none the less. 


When the news of the first battle of Ma- | 
nassas reached Louisville, the excitement | 


was at white heat. The Stars and Stripes 


had long been floating over the Journal of- | 
fice, and at that particular time a carpenter | 
was on the roof of the building to repair the | 
This gave rise to the rumor that | 


flag-staff. 
somebody was up there to pull down the flag. 


His two sons, | 
his only children, entered the Southern army. | 
Nevertheless, Prentice’s fidelity to the re- | 


To his editorial exertions | 





| His treatment of angry Confederates is 
shown by the following correspondence : 
“ University oF Virernta, May 17, 1861. 
| **Groree D. Prentice,—Stop my paper. I can’t af- 
| ford to read Abbolition journals in these times. The 
| atmosphere of Old Virginia will not admit of such 
filthy sheets as yours has grown to be. 
** George LAKr.” 
| “ Lovtsvitig, May 24, 1861, 
| ‘Groner Laxr,—I think it a great pity that a young 
man should go to a university to graduate a traitor 
and a blackguard, and so ignorant as to spell ‘ Aboli- 
| tion’ with two b’s. GrorGe D. Prentice.” 


The close of the war saw Prentice broken 
in health and spirits. The terrible struggle 
had buoyed him up, had touched his mind 
with the ancient fire. His life work was 
| done, and he knew it. Soon after, the Jour- 

nal, effectually an extinction, was consoli- 
dated with the Courier, and he retained with 
it a merely nominal connection. His wife, 
too, died; and he had already lost a son in 
| battle. His dearest friends had slipped 
| away; he had survived his generation ; Lou- 
isville, Kentucky, the South, had, in more 
ithan one sense, undergone a revolution. 
There was little left to fear, and, worse still, 
nothing left to hope. Bending beneath the 
tempests of many years, rent by the force 
lof a thousand contests, it is not strange he 
| walked to the grave with trembling: limbs 
| but undaunted soul, murmuring at the last, 


|“T am glad to go!” 





A CRY FROM THE SHORE. 


Come down, ye graybeard mariners, 
Unto the wasting shore! 

The morning winds are up—the gods 
Bid me to dream no more. 

Come, tell me whither I must sail 
What peril there may be, 

Before I take my life in hand 
And venture out to sea! 


We may not tell thee’where to sail, 
Nor what the dangers are: 

Each sailor soundeth for himself, 
Each hath a separate star: 

Each sailor soundeth for himself, 
And on the awful sea 

What we have learned is ours alone; 
We may not tell it thee. 


Come back, O ghostly mariners, 
Ye who have gone before! 
I dread the dark, impetuous tides ; 
I dread the farther shore. 
Tell me the secret of the waves; 
Say what my fate shall be— 
Quick! for the mighty winds are up, 
And will not wait for me. 


The editor, his eyes flashing fire, thunder- | 


ed out, “Go up at once, and throw the scoun- | 


drel into the street. If it isn’t done in five 
minutes, by Jove Ill do it myself!” 

The order was quickly obeyed, so far as 
to insure the rapid descent of the guileless 
mechanic, and his ignominious propulsion 
down several flights of stairs. 


Hail and farewell, O voyager! 
Thyself must read the waves ; 
What we have learned of sun and storm 
Lies with us in our graves: 
| What we have learned of sun 
Is ours alone to know. 
The winds are blowing out to 
Take up thy life and go! 


and storm 


sea, 
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CHAPTER XV. 
LE VOLEUR CHEZ LUI. 


HRISTMAS came at last, though Janet 
had many times thought it would never 
come; for these few last weeks had dragged 
out a very lorn and pitiful existence, as far 
as she was concerned. At last, however, 
pride, that theological vice, that social vir- 
tue, which gives nerve to so many a down- 
cast, faltering knight, came to the rescue 
of Janet. Miss Lyte was still her father’s | 
guest, and intended to remain till after 
Christmas, meanwhile keeping open an invi- | 
tation for either Janet or Nelly to return 
with her to Pitsville at the end of her visit ; 
for Miss Lyte was a pleasant and sociable— 
alas! I was about to say “old,” of course I 
mean “ middle-aged”—lady, and though be- 
longing to what is called “The Religious 
World” in that gay and fascinating resort 
of sinners, still managed to have a few agree- | 
able people about her pleasant Pitsville vil- | 
la, and was not at all averse to the company 
of a pretty and well-mannered girl, even if 
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door, though usually he was so polite, and so 
particular in not omitting any courtesy, any 
token of respect, to Mrs. Browne. So pride 
ame to Janet’s aid. She trimmed her feath- 
ers, like any one of Mr. Lane’s canaries, and 
made herself gay in what little sunlight the 
season afforded. 

With Christmas came Blanche, Mrs. George 
Baily, Jun., and Robert Browne, lieutenant 
and adjutant of the gallant th, to the 
bosom of their family. Of Blanche suffice 
it to say that she was tall and fair, like 
Janet, but taller, with hair more auburn, 
a more oval face, and a longer upper lip. 
Moreover, she had a melancholy air, owing, 
as the Pedlington quidnuncs averred (though 
Frank Browne stoutly denied this), to her 
husband’s habitual neglect. Like other es- 
tablished belles, also, Blanche appeared to 
feel her existence upon the surface of the 





|earth to be a favor ill requited by an ugly 


planet. But in truth our story little con- 
cerns this beautiful though not pre-emi- 
nently happy young lady, and we are scarce- 
ly justified in taking her photograph on so 


the gentle reprobate had as yet not been | short an acquaintance. 


brought to see and amend the error of her 


ways. 
Janet thought she would avail herself of | 
| 


Miss Lyte’s kind proposal. She would not 
decide. Poor fluttering, longing, gentle, 
loving heart! If he would not come, she 
would go, were it merely to show him that 


atra cura—I apologize—while black care 
sits on her pretty rounded shoulder, and 
whispers such hard, dissonant phrases into 
her coral ear that her very gall- bladder 
seems to have burst and suffused her heart 
(were such a catastrophe possible) with bit- 
terness. But she could not promise. He 
might come. He might be too busy at the 
end of the school term. Possibly Albert 
had offended him. Oh, what vengeance 
would be sufficient to wreak upon Albert if 
it were so? Not, of course, to atone for Jan- 
et’s misery, but merely to requite the in- 
justice, the paltry disparagement, of one so 
far above it and above its author! Yet Jan- 
et did not in her heart believe that Albert 
could have erected a barrier over which Mr. 


Lane would not step lightly, without giving | 


it a serious thought. Nor could Miss Lyte 


by any possibility be an obstruction to him; | 


for she openly professed the warmest inter- 
est in and admiration of him. She was nev- 
er tired of asking Janet such nice questions 


about him, and encouraging Hubert to speak | 


kindly about his friend and tutor. 


some days had elapsed since the school had 
broken up, and Mr. Lane had gone to London 
Without even leaving a P.P.C. card at the 
Vou. L.—No. 296.—14 


| 


| twinkling order, a short light-colored curly 
| mustache, and whiskers to match. He look- 
she did not care. While she cared so much: 


Robert, familiarly termed “The Robber” 
(for which endearing synonym the patient 
reader will presently see a reason), was a 
yay, burly soldier, with a broad round 
bronzed face, deep-set gray eyes of the 


ed particularly handsome with his hat on, 
did Robert ; and perhaps the less said about 
his hair the better. No male member of 
this elegant family could baffle baldness 
after his twenty-first year. Albert and 
Frank, each in his day, had hearkened to 
the seductive voice of the hair-dresser, and 
purchased bottles of miraculous and costly 
preparations in vain. They had both grown 
skeptical. As to Robert, he was by nature 
a Gallio. Let the locks adorn his manly 
brow, or retire to his ruddy poll. It was 
all one to him. From the period of legal 
maturity baldness had crept stealthily upon 
ach of these young men, like punishment 
upon the evil-doer, with slow but inevitable 


| footsteps. You could trace its gradual prog- 


ress upon the heads of Robert, Frank, and 
Albert, according to seniority, while the 
meretricious character of Mr. Browne’s locks 
had been obvious for more than a quarter 
of a century. Frank, with his usual happy 
turn for pleasantry, used to observe that the 
capillary attraction was all on the female side 
of the family: and happily the girls made 


| up in this respect for the deficiency of their 
But now the vacation had come; indeed, 


brothers ; indeed, the three younger sisters 
were endowed with their luxuriant tresses 
in some of nature’s most lavish moods. 

On Christmas-day the whole of this esti- 
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mable family adorns itself magnificently (as 
described in Chapter II.), and repairs to 
church at a quarter before eleven in the 
forenoon, as all respectable families in Chris- 
tendom (no doubt) do. But seeing that all 
such families in this particular district of 
this particular borough occupy pews in the 
body of Mr. Marmaduke’s church, and seeing 
that Mr. Browne’s party is swelled by the 
influx of Miss Lyte, Blanche Baily, and Rob- 
ert Browne, a question arises—How are all 
to be accommodated with seats ? 

Now the younger gentlemen habitually 
attend the old parish church. It was the 
church long before Mr. Marmaduke, or even 
his heroes, Wesley and Whitefield, had been 
born or thought of. Their conservatism was 
offended by Mr. Key’s revival of the ancient 
Catholic ritual, in which perhaps he was 
somewhat hasty and impetuous; but nev- 
ertheless they stood by the bold little man, 
and sneered at the old fogies who left the 
church; and Janet was so charmed with the 
altar and the surpliced choir, and the music 
and the increased reverence and devoutness 
of the service, that latterly she had been 
their unfailing companion. To-day, with a 
strange perversity, she wanted to hear Mr. 
Marmaduke preach (“ peach” she pronounced 
it). But the Robber closed his left 
twinkled at her with the other, and said 
that he would back her to go in and win, 
though Mr. Forsyth, the golden-tongued cu- 
rate, was considered so eligible by a crowd 
of fair devotees. Blanche and Nelly also 


eye, 


preferred the district church; and it must | 


be admitted that all the cavalry soldiers 
with their gallant leaders made a handsome 
show at the latter place of worship, and that 
the rolling of their drums and squeaking of 
their fifes was a pleasant sound after the 
evangelist’s prolix and monotonous beating 
of “the pulpit, drum ecclesiastic.” 

All the ladies, however, could not be fur- 
nished with seats even in Mr. Browne’s am- 
ple pew, so Robert vowed himself ready to 


escort his “ancient Joan,” little thinking | 


that severe relative to be within ear-shot. 

“ Thank you, Robert,” said Joan, with as- 
perity, entering the open doorway of the 
parlor as he spoke. At her inopportune en- 
try Nelly exploded with laughter, in which 
Janet imprudently joined. Finally it was 
arranged that both Mrs. Browne and sister 


Joan should accompany the younger gentle- | 


men. 

* Ancient!” thought Joan to. herself, bri- 
dling, as she marched along. 
minutes ago she was thinking how young 
and fresh her reflection in the mirror look- 
ed. ‘ Ancient, indeed ! 
creatures are military men! 
but to gad about among tittering girls, and 
say the most silly things. And they must 


needs laugh, as if they thought him witty. | 


Absurd chits!” 





What idle, worthless | 


Then turning to her mother, Joan asked, 
“Do you know why Janet refused to come 
to the old church to-day ?” 

“No, my dear,” her mother answered. 

“ Because the school is broken up, and Mr. 
Lane is gone away to London,” said she of 
the hawk eye. 

Mrs. Browne remonstrated: “ But you don’t 
mean to say, my dear, that she goes to church 
to meet a gentleman, or, indeed, that Mr. 
Lane would do such a thing. Iam sure I 
think them both incapable of it. Ihave the 
highest opinion of Mr. Lane.” 

“And do you know,” continued the be- 
trayer, waxing more wrathful, “why the 
walk before breakfast has been discontin- 
ued ?” 

“T suppose it was a passing whim, and 
died out like so many others.” And the 
good lady, having said this, gave vent to her 
little sigh. 

“Albert used to take her round by the 
cliff every morning; and they used to meet 
just here,on this very spot. I was in the 
church-yard one morning, speaking to Graves 
about dear Alfred’s tomb, and I saw them.” 

“ You out before breakfast, Joan?” And 
Mrs. Browne looked at her eldest daughter 
with unfeigned surprise. 

Joan colored crimson, and then grew pale 
as marble, biting her nether lip, and resolved 
to speak no more, having already said so 
much more than she had intended. Her lit- 
tle triumph in betraying Janet’s secret was 
now subdued with shame, and soon dwindled 
into a mere speck of spleen; for Mrs. Browne 
walked on briskly but silently, and smiled 
with amusement or some pleasurable emo- 
tion. The simple trustful mother was mere- 
ly thinking to herself, “I wish none of my 
dear girls, rich or poor, a worse husband than 
Mr. Lane.” She did not once think of him 
as a school drudge, or even as a man poor 
and strange, but as of one upright and stead- 
fast, on whom man or woman might rely. 
And so she would have said to Joan, had it 
not been for a suspicion of jealousy on the 
part of her eldest daughter, which now for 
the first time seriously entered her mind. 


| As for Janet, she had enough money to mar- 


ry a poor man if she wished to do so; and 
if she had been dowerless, still Mr. Lane had 


| expectations, and was well able to make a 


good income, or would be so when he had 
graduated at Oxford. And there was no 


| hurry for Janet to marry: she was a mere 
| child yet. 
And only two | 


So Mrs. Browne mused, loving her children 


| too tenderly to wish them married, and hop- 
ing that if ever they should leave her it 
| would be with men after her own heart. 
Nothing to do | 


| For all simple and noble characters, or what 


seemed such to her, this lady entertained a 
profound respect, and very little for mere 
incidental rank or wealth; and as the read- 
er has already seen, she regarded Mr. Lane 
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*) WAS IN THE OHURCH-YARD ONE MORNING, SPEAKING TO GRAVES ABOUT DEAR ALFRED'S TOMB, AND I 
SAW THEM.” 


for Hubert’s sake. The more she thought | swept round the northeast angle, under the 


of him as Janet’s lover, the more sunny 
bright grew her countenance, as though the 
angels’ song had reached her yester-eve 
watching over her girls by night; and as 
if she had indeed come with a heart full of 
joy and peace to worship the King of kings 
on this His natal morn. 

She took Hubert’s arm lovingly; for the 
stripling was tall, and his mother short. 
As they entered the sacred building she 
whispered to Hubert, “ Show me Mr. Lane’s 
seat.” He passed in before her; and as they | 


painted window, Hubert, putting his hand 
on the finial of the bench, turned to her and 
smiled. So the gentle mother sat in Janet’s 
seat, and prayed fervently for the willful 
girl and her lover, whoever and wherever 
he might be. 

But as the face of Mrs. Browne had kin- 
dled with that celestial light of love, so that 
of Joan had grown dark, as we say when 
that light fades entirely out of the human 
countenance, 

“Sister—sold again!” Robert whispered 
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to Frank, after staring devoutly into the | 
crown of his hat for the space of ten sec- | 
onds. “Sold again!” The brothers had 
overheard a part of the conversation be- 
tween the two ladies, and noticed that their 
mother was pleased and Joan vexed. The 
Robber’s conscience was quite easy during 
his devotions, which he performed rigidly, 
as described in a previous chapter, although 
in his thoughtless mood he had first aroused 





that demon anger with which Joan was now | 


possessed. However, the reader must not 
anticipate any tragical poisonings or pon- | 
iardings. In a respectable and united fam- 


ily these little domestic skirmishes seldom | 


proceed to more active hostilities. There 
are very few such cases on record in the | 
archives of the county prison which is situ- | 
ated in the borough of Pedlington. | 

As you would naturally have expected | 
from this report of the spirit which each | 
lady took into the house of prayer, Mrs. 
Browne felt happier when they left church, 
Joan more gloomy. The young men, con- 
scious that they had been doing the right 
sort of thing in the right sort of way, chuck- 
led with self-satisfaction as they walked 
home to lunch. 

A glorious day was that Christmas-day, 
frosty and bright. In the afternoon the 
girls accompanied their brothers for a walk. 
My Lord Blackpoole’s park was thrown 
open, and they penetrated (by special per- | 
mission) to “The Happy Vailey,” an inner 
cirele from which the plebs was excluded. | 

Finches chirped and robins sang in the} 
leafless trees. A tiny half-frozen cascade | 
tumbled over a ledge of rock into a half- | 
frozen lake below. The sinking sun shed | 
a golden glow along the summits of the 
wood. 

“Blissful resort!” sighed the Robber, with 
a serio-comic and reflective air. “ Reminds 
one of Andromache and none and Aspasia, 
doesn’t it, Frank ?” 

“Can’t say I devote much time to the 
classics,” replied Frank, who was fairly puz- 
zled at Robert’s outburst of sentiment. 

** Andromache, you see, was Number One,” 
continued the marauder, bestowing a friend- 
ly twinkle upon Nelly and Janet, which ex- 
plained to their keen wit that his classical 
names were merely facetious adaptations. 
“When a gay and sportive youth I used to 
meet that charmer in these classic shades. 
She too was young and tender. Her mother 
found us out, wrote an anonymous letter 
to the governor, and flogged Andromache, 
which I considered the unkindest cut of 
all.” 

The girls voted him to be so ridiculous 
that he pursued the same vein. “none 
was Number Two,” he said. “She used to 
wander forlorn in these solitary glens. I 
happened also to be prowling about these 
diggings. Consequently we met. She was 








the daughter of a river-god, I was told: old 
Pincott, in point of fact, who preserves four 
miles of the Thames in Oxfordshire.” 

“Why, you mean Clementina!” said Janet. 
“You don’t mean to say she used to come 
out here alone to meet you?” 

“By the name of Clem was she known to 
mortals,” continued Robert. “I called her 
ZEnone, and these slopes the knolls of Ida. 
I tumbled into this pool of reedy Simois one 
evening when picking her forget-me-nots. 
I caught a cold. She ‘caught it’? from her 
governess, and forgot me, and went back to 
Father Thames.” 

“Why did you call her Znone ?” asked 
Nelly. 

“Because she was always sighing for 


” 


| Paris, beautiful Paris!” replied the Robber, 


with another fraternal twinkle. 

“ How ridic’lous you are!” exclaimed Jan- 
et. The young lady in question was a cous- 
in of the Ormsbys, and had been on a visit 
to them before Robert went to India. Havy- 
ing at that time just returned from a board- 


|ing-school in Paris, she was in the habit 


of regretting her absence from that gay 
sapital. 

Frank was perhaps the only one of the 
party who fully appreciated Robert’s pun at 
the moment; but Janet and Nelly referred 
to a classical dictionary before dinner-time, 
and perused Monsieur Lempriére’s version 
of the story alluded to, which so affected 
Janet that she forgot all about the Robber 
and his witticism. 

“But who was Number Three with the 
wonderful name ?” asked Nelly, when Rob- 
ert paused. 

“Aspasia!” he exclaimed, smiting his 
breast. “Her name haunts me still. But 
that sun-stroke, you know, which I had at 
Kurrachee—” 

“Fiddle -stick!” interrupted Nelly; 
“Champagne-stroke, you mean.” And they 
all laughed except Robert. For the report 
of this affliction, though credited by Mrs. 
Browne, was considered as purely legendary 





| and mythical by the rest of the family. 


“That terrible knock-me-down,” contin- 
ued the Robber, quite unabashed, “has de- 
prived me of all recollection of the cireum- 
stances which attended my third, last, and 
most fatal passion.” 

So saying Robert poked Frank playfully 
in the side with his elbow, and deftly 
changed the subject. 

“Why don’t the men prepose? Eh, Nel- 
ly? eh, Janet?” he asked. “If you decoy 
them to this happy valley, how can they be 
obdurate? The very place for softly spoken 
words, to the sound of falling waters, or the 
beating of your own hearts.” 

“Perhaps the men do propose, you see,” 
said Janet, archly; “but you can’t tell, you 
see. You don’t know any thing about it. 
Does he, Nelly * 
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“That’s just what I say,” pursued Robert. 
“Tf the winter wind is less unkind than 
man’s ingratitude, as the poet has unkindly 
observed of a noble sex, what can equal a 
woman’s heartless frivolity? Think of your 
brother, the poor, war-stained, weather- 
beaten soldier, struck down by the tropic 
sun—” 

“Ahem!” coughed Albert; and again they 
all laughed. 

“Or smoking his humble cutty by the 
midnight camp tire—” 

“More in your line,” suggested Frank. 

“Or shivering in the cold dark trench, or 
sealing the breach in a storm of bullets, and 
not a letter came from either of you heart- 
less girls to cheer the soldier in his exile. 
And then, when Claude Melnotte returns, 
you laugh and chaff and mock his prema- 
turely gray hairs.” 

“ Bald pate, you mean,” retorted Nelly. 

“Yes, my Nelly,” continued the Robber, 
baring his manly brow. “Venerable absence 
of oakum!” Here he passed his gloved hand 
over the barren surface. “ And that which 


should accompany old age, honor, obedience, | 


and confiding sisters, I dare not look for, but 
in their place, chaff!” 

“Shakspeare! if I am not mistaken,” Al- 
bert solemnly ejaculated. But the girls 
were not sufficiently versed in English liter- 
ature to detect the Robber’s garbled and 


fragmentary quotations. So they were un- | 
able to appreciate the covert apology in his | 


last sentence; and Nelly tlew at him like a 
little bantam. 


“Then you shouldn’t get into debt out in | 


India!” she cried, “giving papa epileptic 
fits, and making him sell money out of the 
Funds, when he has spent more on you than 
on all of us put together. And who do 
you think is to go barefoot and hungry to 
pay for your cigars, and Champagne, and 
horses ?” 


At each of the three closing nouns sub- 


stantive, Nelly’s voice rose to a higher pitch, | 


till she quite squeaked out the terrible word 
“horses,” at the same time threatening her 
brother with ferocious gestures. It was a 
cruel attack. Twice, indeed, the Robber had 
outrun the constable. Each time, when 


fate was about to overtake him with its | 


sure though limping footstep, a penitent 
letter had emerged from Mr. Browne’s for- 


eign budget. Also a lawyer’s summary, con- | 


taining ‘a schedule of the prodigal’s debts, 
in which the items specified by Nelly had 
figured to a considerable extent. 

The veteran held his ground, however, 
and went on as if he had suffered no assault : 
“In their place, chaff! And, as I before 


hinted, ingratitude, more cutting than the | 


winter wind! Janet relents, I see. The 

Queen of Hearts protects the Knave.” 
Janet did understand this last jeu @esprit, 

and not unnaturally appreciated it fully. 


The old bandit was so brave, so magnani- 
mous, so cheery. He wouldn’t even break 
a lance with pretty Nelly, but took her 
points in his bleeding bosom, and seeing 
Janet’s look of sympathy, turned to her with 
a funny compliment. Even Mr. Lane could 
not equal this freebooter at a pinch. And 
Janet did like people to be ridiculous and 
to amuse her. It was so tiresome being al- 
ways dull and cross. The Robber did try 
to amuse them all, even at his own expense ; 
and it was too bad of Nelly to attack him so 
fiercely. All men sowed their wild oats— 
at least so Frank said. But Janet did not 
believe it, not as Frank meant it; and hav- 
ing consulted her mother on this subject, 
was confirmed in the impression that it is 
your rakes and roués who spread the report 
that all men have been, or are, as they are. 
She knew one who never had been rake or 
roué. Stillit was quite a treat to have Rob- 
|ert at home. She had a natural domestic 
sort of affection for “the silly old thing.” 
“But it is not what I call love,” she said to 
herself. “TI think I like him best because 
| he is not here quite so much as the others, 
and because he thinks less about himself. 
| But he is one of us; and we are all alike. 
| It is all self, after all. I can not reverence 
‘such a man, though he is brave and cheery ; 
| and if I can’t, I won't love.” 

The ill-used warrior failed to extract 
much information from Janet on the sub- 
ject of “Fuller’s friend,” as he called Mr. 
Lane. He and Captain Fuller had met be- 
fore, and now he only knew Mr. Lane as 
Hubert’s tutor, and as one whom Fuller 
honored with his friendship. But this irri- 
tated Janet, for she disliked the cavalry- 
man in spite of his gallantry to her. It 
was not, as Frank had erroneously conject- 
ured, because Fuller had been a friend of 
Bedford Lyte’s in boyhood, and still enter- 
tained a sneaking regard for that reprobate. 
On the contrary, she put this down to his 
credit as a token of manliness and fidelity ; 
and indeed she was disposed to give the 
bearded sex generally a certificate of gen- 
erosity superior to that of women. But in 
her own mind she held a secret tribunal 
with closed doors, more arbitrary than any 
star-chamber, more implacable than any 
Vehmgericht. In it she impaneled ghostly 
juries, employed shadowy counselors, tried, 
convicted, and pronounced judgment to her 
own complete satisfaction on the scantiest 
circumstantial evidence, on concurrences of 
| hearsay and suspicion. A leur insu all her 
| acquaintances underwent this fiery ordeal, 
and often fared iniquitously, being unable 
| to provide for their own defense. Already 
in her council-chamber had this judicial 
sovereign pronounced sentence of banish- 
ment from her favor upon Captain Fuller 
and most of his companions in arms. One 
| by one, long ago, each of her brothers had 
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stood in that cruel dock, against whom the | tesque cards he carried in the pocket where 


evidence had been more than sufficient. 
Only their gentleman-like behavior to their 
sisters had recommended them to mercy, 
and their sentence had been commuted to 
loss of respect, while they were retained in 
partial favor, as it were, on sufferance. 

A certain craft or method in Robert’s 
madness amused his sisters in their playful 
moods. 
India and elsewhere and too palpable evi- 
dences of his extravagance reached the quiet 
house in Pedlington, together with printed 
scraps of general orders and copies of dis- 
patches attesting to his many and brilliant 
services. Foot-notes under the roll of his 
regiment in the army list proclaimed his 
feats of valor. Ribbons and medals adorn- 
ed his manly breast. Since their return 
from India his regiment had been the envy 
of a camp, and Robert, the adjutant, had 
been complimented in person by H.R.H. the 
commander-in-chief; so that although Mr. 
Browne had twice been constrained to sell 


money out of the Funds to pay his debts, | 


Robert was in some sense an honor to his 
house. Lately this had been recognized by 
their bachelor uncle, the Squire, who had 
settled upon the hero an annuity of £200 


a year for life. Still he came home in a 


threadbare shooting suit, with only a few 


shillings in his pocket, and his old tail-coat 
in a decrepit little valise. A very tame cat 
he appeared on these occasions, frequenting, 
as he said, the ancestral hearth and tapping 
the paternal swipes. He also preferred the 
society of his sisters to that of the men at 


the cavalry dépét, went any where with the | 


girls or staid at home with them, and fur- 


tively showed them his collection of photo- | 
graphs, portraits of strange ladies in mar- | 
velous costumes; also among his areana 


were curious little square pieces of paste- 
board inscribed with certain hieroglyphies 
and the printed address of a person whom 
he called “Nunky-punky.” As this name 
was not at all* familiar to them, and this 


confidence was invariably accompanied with | 
a knowing wink, Nelly explained to Janet | 


that “ Nunky,” ete., was a dealer in second- 


hand watches and mosaics. They were 


precluded from consulting Frank or Albert | 
on this doubtful topic, as the campaigner | 
In | 


had previously bound them to secrecy. 
short, without trespassing the bounds of 


strict propriety, he treated them with sin- | 


gular contidence and loyal consideration. 
In return, they laughed at his penitential 
dirs, said that he only staid at home to save 
his mess bills and shirk his duty, and that 
as soon as he could draw any more money 


he would be off to his dissolute companions, | 
gambling and riding and drinking Cham- | 
Nelly | 


pagne instead of paying his debts. 
added her firm belief was that he had de- 
frauded that mythical relative whose gro- 


Reports of his desperate frolics in | 





his watch ought to be. 

“With all your faults, however, you wick- 
ed old Robber,” Nelly used to say—“ with 
all your faults, we love you still.” 

And they were all glad to have him at 
home on Christmas-day, for his merry eyes 
could always find something to twinkle at, 
and they seldom twinkled alone. Janet, as 
we know, though Robert knew it not, was 
particularly in need of some one to cheer 
and enliven her solitude. 


—_—_>———— 


CHIAPTER XVI. 
A MASKED BATTERY. 


ON that same day of peace and good-will, 
at eight o’clock in the evening, dinner being 
disposed of and dessert placed upon the ta- 
ble, Mr. Browne rose, according to an ancient 
custom in his family, and proposed “ Absent 
friends !” 

The governor of the feast, to his wife, who 
observed him with those loving eyes of hers, 
looked pale and care-worn, but so stern and 
resolute a command did the brave old man 
exert over both features and feelings that 
all the others thought him gay and joyous. 

Now Robert also rose, so that the two 
gentlemen were on their legs at the same 
time. Robert read little, but remembered 
all that he read, and much of what he heard, 


| and was forever quoting some poet or classic 


prose writer. Now closing one eye, and look- 
ing round the table with the other, he amend- 
ed the toast, “*‘ Friends, lovers, and country- 
men,’” he suggested—* especially those in- 
teresting persons in the middle.” 

Mr. Browne gayly took him up. “Absent 
friends, lovers, and countrymen,” he said. 
Then all the gentlemen stood up and drank 
the toast in honest port—port which had 
ripened under the quiet old house for twen- 
ty years and more. The ladies also sipped 
their wine pleasantly. 

Now, to the general surprise, Joan came 
forward. “Suppose,” she said, “ for a little 


| novelty and a little novel interest, we were 


to give a name all round ?” 

“Hear, hear!—name all round!” echoed 
the Robber. 

“Very good,” responded Paterfamilias. 
“T have no doubt it will conduce to gener- 
al good feeling and mutual understanding.” 
And he smiled at Mrs. Browne, who sat op- 
posite to him in her place at the head of the 
long table. She also perhaps looked rather 
nervous, but knew no cause for alarm; anid 
seeing her husband apparently cheered, be- 
gan herself to look brighter. 

They sat at table, going round from left to 
right, thus: Mr. Browne, Joan, Albert, Nel- 
ly, Frank; Mrs. Browne, Blanche, Robert, 
Janet, Hubert, Miss Lyte. The elder lady 
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had chosen Mr. Browne’s left hand to avoid 
sitting with her back to the door, saying 
that the cool air from the hall would not 
hurt a gentleman’s covered shoulders. But 
the chair on Mr. Browne’s right had fallen 
to Joan, and the Robber ruthlessly whisper- 
ed to Janet that “Sister was sold again.” 

“Now then,” said Paterfamilias, in that 
happy vernacular so familiar to English 
ears—“ now then, name, from left to right. 
I fear I can not give you the pleasure of a 
surprise. You will all have guessed rightly 
that I drank to the head of my family—to 
Uncle Robert, whose absence we all regret.” 

“Thank you, Sir,’ Robert the benefited 
cried out, with some relief, for he had pur- 
posed to name his benefactor himself, but 
considered that his father having done so 
released him from obligation, and left the 
field open to adventure. 

Every body was looking at Joan, who ev- 
idently sat nerving herself for an effort. 
“ Being ancient,” she said, with a grim smile, 
“and having no fear of being misunder- 
stood, I drank the health of a gentleman 
who very naturally admires our dear Janet, 
and makes no effort to conceal his admira- 
tion, and I am sure with a little encourage- 
ment would—” 

General disturbance and signs of disap- 
proval, in the midst of which Robert shouts, 
“Shame! shame!—name! name!” 

“Oh!” continues Joan, “if I am to be put 
down in this way, I decline to say any more, 
except that I always prefer gentlemen who 
have no mystery or secrecy about them—” 

“Name! name!” ery Robert and Huber 
in a breath. 

“Captain Fuller.” 

Janet blushed angrily, but Nelly, leaning 
forward and staring at Joan across Albert’s 
white waistcoat, said, “ Why, my dear Joan, 
we have all seen through your little dissim- 
ulation long ago, and set you down for‘a 
dark gentleman who happens to be as sol- 
emn and taciturn as a judge.” 


“ Thank you, Nelly,” replied Joan, with a | 


desperate effort to look amused, but losing 


her color perceptibly, and tightening her lips. | 
“ Order, ladies, if you please!” cried Al- | 
es | 

bert, rising gallantly between the combat- 


ants; “I—ahem!—TI, as you are all aware, 
am—a Cipher.” 

“Hear, hear!” from the other young men. 

“T have, as I was about to say, many 
agreeable acquaintances, and many—ahem! 
—amiable relatives, but no friends, absent 
or present, except my father and mother—” 

“No, no!” shouted the Robber, with com- 
ic indignation. 

“Excuse me, Robert,” persisted Albert, 





gently —* no friends except the authors of | 


my being.” 

“Quite a Dodo Solitarius,” remarked Frank ; 
and again general good humor began to pre- 
vail. 


“ As to lovers,” Albert continued, “I have 
mentioned to several attractive young la- 
dies that if other matters or negotiations of 
a matrimonial tendency should not turn out 
according to their wishes and expectations, 
and if they will favor me with a few lines 
to that effect, I should be proud to conduct 
them to the Hymeneal altar—” 

“Old polygamist!” interrupted Frank. 

“No, Frank,” resumed the orator, “you 
certainly should not misunderstand me.” 
And Albert looked impressively at his cen- 
sor, as though he could say more an he 
would. But Frank was in no way perturb- 
ed. Then Albert resumed, with more care, 

“Out of four or five young ladies to whom 
'I may have addressed that observation—” 

“You said you had, just now,” Frank calm- 
ly observed. 

“Out of four or five young ladies,” poor 

Albert persisted, “to whom I have addressed 
| that observation, or words to that effeet— 
Let me see—” And he stood for a few 
seconds, bland, elegant, white-waistcoated, 
| counting his propositions with the tingers 
‘of his right hand in the palm of his left. 
| Having thus refreshed his memory, he. pro- 

ceeded: “Out of those five, two are already 

—ahem !—wmore than brides.” 

“Hear, hear!” shouted the Robber; and 

Mrs. Browne and all the young ladies pres- 
ent laughed. 
| “And, as I should have said before,” con- 
| tinued Albert, carefully, and resolved not to 
| be laughed into further inaccuracy, “if mat- 
ters relating to a prospective matrimonial 
| alliance should not eventuate according to 
| her wishes and expectations with either of 
| the remaining three, and that wounded heart 

will intrust itself to my care, its owner will 

have no occasion to apply to me that ex- 
pression (of, I believe, Greek derivation) 
| which Frank made use of, in his light and 
graceful manner, doubtless misunderstand- 
| ing the tenor of my words.” 

“But, my dear Albert,” said his mother, 
smiling upon the panting orator, “ what have 
all these revelations to do with the toast ?” 

“My dear mother,” he replied, “you are 
all so impatient! Impetuosity, I may say, 
| characterizes this age, this borough, even 
| this happy and united family.” (Again Mrs. 
| Browne’s watchful eye caught, or fancied 
| that it caught, the shadow of some coming 
|calamity on her husband’s countenance. 
| But Albert went on without apprehension.) 
“The ladies to whom I have ventured to al- 
| lude, being either already more than brides” 
| (“ Hear, hear!”), “or about to become the 

brides of happier men, can scarcely be spo- 
| ken or thought of as my ‘lovers.’ I have 
‘already explained that I am without absent 
‘friends. Being, therefore, without absent 
| friends or lovers, I drank—ahem—” 











| 
| 








| 
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“Out with it, old Circumlocution!” cries 
Robert. 
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“T pledged my countrymen.” 

And Albert sat down in the glow of rhe- 
torical success, wiping his denuded brow 
with one of those fine cambric “ hankshifs” 
which poor little Janet had lavished her 
money and labor upon for him during those 
haleyon days when they had walked arm in 
arm of a morning, like brother and sister 
dwelling together in unity. There were a 
dozen of them, at £4 16s. per dozen; and in 


the corner of each she had embroidered a | 


Cipher so beautifully that Ludlam, Hill, or 
Harborough might have sold the handker- 
chiefs for a sovereign apiece. 

Nelly, being called upon in her turn, and 
having duly blushed, laughed, shrugged her 
pretty shoulders, and put the tip of her 
tongue out, observed to an orange on her 
plate that she drank to her lovers. 

“Now this is becoming too general,” said 
Frank, rising. 


to begin it. Nelly may be excused for fol- 
lowing suit on account of the universality 
of her taste. I believe that’s the correct 
expression. I tell her she is like a comet, 


you know, which has a considerable follow- | 


ing or tail, but can not describe a regular 
orbit, or seem to do so, whichever may be 
the case with the stars.” 

Here Frank paused, and the Robber re- 
marked, parenthetically, for Nelly’s comfort, 
that the Milky Way was supposed to con- 
sist entirely of comets. It was all one to 
Nelly. She had never heard of that lumi- 
nous track before. 

“This,” resumed Frank, “has been a day 
of revelations. Robert has already, during 
our afternoon ramble, given us a most af- 
fecting narrative of three of his first loves; 
and now—” 

“Order!” Robert exclaims; “order! 
three of.” 

“T stand corrected,” said Frank. 
confesses to none since Number Three. 
his three first loves, I should have said. 


Not 


“He 
‘Of 
And 


now Albert, our family Lothario, in graceful | 


periods, and with a touching melancholy, 
like the dying perfume of a crushed flower, 


admits that in the course of a long and la- | 


borious career he has contrived to spare five 
delicious moments to love, and left three 
disconsolate hearts to bewail those engross- 
ing cares’—here Frank paused, but nobody 
saw the joke, so he went on, with disgust— 
“which have snatched him from their em- 
braces. Without any more palaver, then, I 
drank to Miss Ormsby.” 

“Which ?” asked Robert, lifting his glass. 

“Clara!” 

“Hear, hear!” the gentlemen all replied. 

“The White Camellia,” said Nelly, de- 
murely sipping her wine. 

“As lady-like a girl as any in Pedling- 
ton,” remarked Mr. Browne, graciously. For 
still the stout old Briton held his ground. 


“T think it was a shame of | 
Albert, considering his years and wisdom, | 


“ Proud of your approval, Sir,” said Frank, 
}again in quite a Christmas humor. “Now 
for it, mamma!” 
| Mrs. Browne, like Nelly, showed a pretty 
little indisposition to confess, but at last 
said, in a low, clear voice, and with a piti- 
ful face, “I fear it may not be right. But 
| you know it was the first glass of wine I 
drank since God took him. And I pledged 
our dear boy who is no longer on earth.” 

Perhaps the good lady attributed so much 
| of sadness and constraint as she saw in her 

husband’s face to some recollection of this 
| trial. As sbe spoke the memory of all went 
| back to last Christmas-day, when Mrs. 
Browne had refused her annual glass of 
| wine; and back from that to a sadder day 
|in the autumn of that year, when the news 
| arrived that death had laid his silent finger 
upon a son of their house while a stranger 
ina foreignland. But they soonrallied. Fif- 
teen months will heal most domestic wounds. 
| The bounteous Hours overlay old ruins with 
|so many gracious growths of moss and herb 
and floweret. Or else the envious Hours, 
sullen at our old regrets, encumber their 
relies with new waste and loss and ruin, so 
that grief is swallowed up in grief, and the 
| old regrets have lost their power to move us. 
| “T am sure Mr. Key would not think it 
| wrong, mamma,” urged Nelly. “ He invokes 
| the saints, you know; and I think he prays 
| to the Virgin Mary.” 

| “Fie, fie, my dear!” said Mrs. Browne, 
‘holding up an admonitory finger. She was 
| surprised to see no displeasure on the pale 
distraught face opposite to her, removed as 
it was by the whole length of the table, 
| yet never absent from her tender observa- 
tion. 

Here Frank drawled out, as he cracked a 
filbert, “It would be rather good to tell old 
Marmaduke that mamma was penitent, and 
wanted absolution.” And the horror-struck 
face of that minister presented itself to the 
imagination of his hearers, thus reviving 
their merriment. 

Blanche next in her turn naturally said 

that she had pledged her absent husband, 
| George Baily. And Robert, who happened 
at that moment to look toward his father, 
| saw such an expression of pain on his coun- 
{tenance that he forgot all the funny things 
jhe was about to say. But attributing his 
father’s emotion to the memory of the lost, 
and hoping to rouse him, he rallied, and re- 
| solved to drive dull care away. 

Rising, and winking at Albert, he began: 
\*Tam no orator, as Brutus is. Nor” (turn- 
| ing to Frank) “have my manners Antinous’s 
|easy sway. I may have loved in days of 
| yore, and may not. Heroes are but men—” 

“Oh, oh!” from Frank and Albert. 
| ful laughter from the girls. 
| “As Frank justly observes, however, I 

have already alluded to those attachments 
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which were early lodged against my account 
in the bank of love.” 

“ Bravo!” cries Frank, generously forgiv- 
ing the marauder for having passed by his 
engrossing pun. 


“Since which period of juvenile misfor- | 


tunes,” continues Robert, “the insolence of 
Jacks-in-office, and ‘the spurns that patient 
merit of the unworthy takes, have nearly 
driven the weary veteran to ‘his quietus 
make with a bare bodkin.’” 

“Shakspeare; Hamlet’s soliloquy!” Al- 
bert gravely explains, proud of his acquaint- 
ance with the Elizabethan poets. 

Then the Robber, with a quaint grin at 
Albert, resumes : 

“The Sun of Kurrachee, however” (“Oh! 
oh! Hear!”’), “that fiery luminary which 
floored me in the land of Vishnu, scorched 
the soldier’s brain, but left his affections un- 
touched. And as a burned child dreads the 
fire, so a wounded heart shuns the wiles of 
alien sirens. Janet, my sympathetic gentle 
sister, is now enthroned where Sophonisba 
or one of the other two nameless ones wields 
the sceptre over Albert. No rival shall dis- 
place my peerless Janet.” (“’Em—em!” 
from that young lady.) “But of friends 
and brothers in arms, men formidable in 
the battle-tield, unweary in a campaign, but 
in peace quiet, gentlemanly men—” 

“So I should say,” Frank interposes. 


“Quiet, gentlemanly men, of rather sed- | 


entary habits than otherwise—” 

“Van John and écarté,”’ Frank suggests. 

“Of rather sedentary and literary habits 
—of such friends I have a goodly company, 
whose absence from this paternal mahogany 
I deplore. These I pledged in the ancestral 
port, and also that little remnant of my hum- 
bler fellow-countrymen, the rank and file of 
the gallant th who survive the foeman’s 
spear and the fiery darts of Phebus.” 

“Quite a Mare Antony,” says Frank, ap- 
provingly, as the warrior, sitting down, turns 
to his neighbor, and says, “ Now for your se- 
cret, my Queen of Hearts.” 

Janet makes a little movement as if about 
to speak; then, catching a look of triumph 
in Joan’s eye, changes her mind suddenly, 
and says, “I won't tell.” 

Her. nature and habit, though not con- 
fiding, were utterly truthful. In a diffi- 
culty evasion never occurred to her mind. 
And it was by reckoning on her straightfor- 
ward habit that Joan had caleulated on 
dragging her secret to light. 

“Come, my dear!” said mamma, encour- 
aging her. 

“Let pussy’s head peep out,” said Mr. 
Browne, kindly, and looking at her with 
unusual interest. ‘ Let pussy’s head peep 
out. What color is it ?” 

Looking at her father, she was struck with 
the earnest, anxious gaze he was directing 
toward her. She really wished to speak out 





|eandidly; but Sister’s hard cold eye, and 
clouds of chaff or expostulation darkening 
|the prospect, drove her within herself. 
| Again she said, “No; I won’t tell.” 
| ““Tt’?s my turn now,” blurted out Hubert. 
“And if a girl doesn’t like to tell who she is 
| thinking about, I don’t see why she should 
be bullied. But I'll tell you all who J drank 
to: Mr. Lane, the jolliest fellow I ever knew, 
and best friend I ever had. And if you'll 
pass the decanter, Sir, Pll give him another 
bumper.” 
At this point Janet’s hand slipped under 
the table, and catching Hubert’s as he sat 
down, squeezed it with ecstasy. 
| “Take another yourself, I suppose you 
mean,” replied papa. The good man was 
holding out vigorously, for his wife’s and 
children’s sake, and perhaps also in court- 
esy to his guest. “But the bottle goes 
round the other way, my boy.” 

“The Black Tulip,” said Nelly, sipping 
her wine. We have before mentioned the 
quaint love of contrast which induced her 
to confer this title upon Mr. Lane. 

“T should not call Mr. Lane exactly ‘a 
jolly fellow,’ Hubert,” said his mother ; “ al- 
though your regard for him does you credit.” 

“ But he is a jolly*fellow,” urged Hubert. 
“ He taught me to row properly and to swim. 
| I should never have. won that medal but for 
him. And you should see the boys’ faces up 
at his class! Instead of looking cowed and 
stupid, as we used to do with Doctor Old- 
ham, they all lock as jolly as sand-boys.” 

“ Ahem!” Albert argued—* may I inquire 
whether hilariousness (if there is such a 
word; and I beg Hubert to observe that I 
have no desire to carp, but that I ask for 
information, not being myself a scholar of 
profound erudition)—is hilariousness par- 
ticularly conducive to scholarship ?” 

| “YT don’t knew,” Hubert replied. “ Pull- 
ing a long face over a sum won’t make the 
answer come right. I know that.” 

“No,” said Albert, smiling with an air of 
absolute conviction; “no: certainly not.” 

But as the question hovered about the 
domain of social ethics, Frank was moved 
to assert himself and maintain his autoc- 
racy. “I have a great regard for Lane 
myself,” he said—‘a very great regard. 
Indeed, I asked him to dine here to-day.” 
(Janet furtively started.) “ But his consti- 
tution seemed to require a severe course of 
chanting and psalm-singing, and he is gone 
up to what they call ‘A Retreat,’ at the house 
of a parson in London, a friend of Key’s, quite 
a horse-doctor at that sort of treatment, I 
should say. And with all due respect to 
Hubert’s mature judgment and penetration, 
I think Lane is, like most religious men, of 
rather a melancholy turn, and as proud as 
Lucifer.” 

The revelation of Mr. Lane’s proceedings 
and the profundity of Frank’s observations 
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induced a pensive pause, after which the 
Robber said, “Not being posted in the bi- 
ography of Lucifer, my son Berty, you may 
consider yourself shut up by the family Or- 
acle. But you’re right about not pulling a 
long face. A man who looks as if he were 
going to be hanged for sheep-stealing will in 
all probability terminate his career in that 
agreeable manner.” 

In consideration of their dislike to new 
Acts generally, Robert’s legal brothers pass- 
ed over this little inaccuracy in his argu- 
ment. It was only a trifling anachronism: 
hanging had been the penalty for that fel- 
ony up to the year of grace 1835. Then Mr. 
Browne, turning to the lady on his left, said, 
with forced gayety, 

“Last, but not by any means least. What 
absent friend held the place of honor in 
Miss Lyte’s regard ?” 

It now appeared that an unmarried lady 
of maturer years than Janet or Nelly might 
feel embarrassed at such a question. Miss 
Lyte visibly hesitated, and manifested dis- 
tress. Then looking round the table with 
an appealing glance, but avoiding Mr. 
Browne’s eye, she said, “It may be well in 
the end, though it is very painful to me to 
speak plainly now. Atd I beg you all to 
remember that ‘charity covereth a multi- 
tude of sins”” A silence fraught with won- 
der fellupon themall. Then the lady went 
on: “Unlike Albert, who has so many rela- 
tives and so few friends, you must remem- 
ber that while I have many kind and excel- 
lent friends (among whom I hope always to 
reckon all of you), I have only one relative 
living; and I not unnaturally drank to my 
absent nephew, Bedford Lyte.” 

The pallor of Mr. Browne’s countenance 
became absolutely livid. Mrs. Browne stared 
at him, and quaked with fear. Blanche 
flushed with anger. Nelly pouted, and 
turned her glass upside down in her plate. 
The young men preserved an ominous si- 
lence. 

The hostess, after a few moments’ un- 
availing terror, caught her guest’s eye, rose, 
and the ladies quitted the room. 

Albert bowed them out with stately cere- 
mony, closed the door noiselessly, and re- 
turned daintily to his chair. But no sooner | 
was he seated than Mr. Browne, with his | 
most artificial smile, made them a silent bow 
and also left the room. 

“By Jove!” said Robert, “I thought the 
poor old dad would have had another fit. 
How suddenly she unmasked her guns! 

Jerty, my boy, cut up and see whether the 
governor’s in the drawing-room, and bring 
us word what’s going on.” 

Hubert withdrew. 

“What can be her game ?” the Robber in- 
quired of Frank. 

“Game ?” repeated Frank, savagely, and 
with a furious gesture. “Game? Why, to | 


| 
| 
| 





fetch this scamp back from the Antipodes, 
make a will in his favor, and set some spec- 
ulating attorney on to contest Captain 
Lyte’s. A pretty fellow to cram down all 
our throats on a Christmas-day! I wish 
Balbry had killed the confounded rascal !” 

Now Albert felt some inexplicable desire 
to take this prodigal’s part. ‘“ Perhaps,” he 
timidly suggested—* perhaps Miss Lyte may 
be of opinion that her nephew has already 
suffered enough in loss of fortune and repu- 
tation for his share in a certain deplorable 
transaction.” 

“Serve him right,” retorted Frank. 
share, indeed !” 

“And you will allow me to observe, 
Frank,” Albert continued, waxing warm 
with his subject, “that possibly—mind, I 
decline to say more than possibly—the lady 
may have been partially to blame.” 

“Shame! shame!” shouted the Robber, 
more than half in fun, and hoping to pro- 
voke a quarrel between Albert and Frank. 

“Excuse me, Robert,’ replied Albert, 
roused by opposition. “Iam not aware that 
any member of this family ever saw Bedford 
Lyte, or had any reason to think ill of him 
until that catastrophe happened. He bore 
an excellent repute at Harrow. The con- 
test between Baily and him was a fair issue, 
fought openly before the whole school; and 
no doubt Baily tried to thrash him, though 
he unfortunately failed. Dr. Phelps and 
Captain Fuller and Mr. Key were all his 
friends, and if I am not mistaken there is a 
Latin proverb implying that a man’s friends 
afford some indication to his character. So 
far we can not fairly condemn Lyte. But we 
all did see the young lady. We know that 
her home was distasteful to her; and we 
may have noticed a certain ease in her man- 
ner with gentlemen.” 

Frank now broke in angrily. “This is 
what I call a mean, cowardly attack,” he 
said; “trying to take away the character 
of a beautiful and innocent girl, as Miss 
Baily certainly was, when she has come to 
grief and has no one to defend her.” 

“T beg your pardon, Frank,” rejoined the 
elder. “I only wish to hold the balance 
evenly between two persons. Wrong there 
was. Why should we put it all into one 
scale? Do we know any thing for cer- 
tain ?” 

“No one ever denied that that fellow se- 
duced and deserted her,” said Frank. 

“Nor do I positively deny it,” said Al- 
bert. “ Indeed, [admit that he has allowed 
judgment to go by default. And Baily has 
always implied that he was guilty. But 
I think, Frank, that as a partner in a legal 
firm of some standing, you might hesitate to 
condemn a man without positive evidence, 
and on the report of an enemy. And this 
I will say, while we are discussing a subject 
painful to us all: I should be very sorry for 
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‘ “SHE SAYS THAT BEDFORD LYTE NEVER RAN AWAY WITIL ELEANOR AT ALL.” 
eC a sister of mine to be as easy in her manner | able with Miss Baily’s ruin. He had suffer- 
with gentlemen as Miss Baily was.” ed severely in consequence, though the a 
“Hear! hear!” cried the marauder, thun- | priori evidence was against the general ver- 

- dering on the table with his knuckles, and | dict. The Bailys, father and son, had main- 

making all the glasses jingle. “A most out-| tained an impenetrable reserve on the sub- 
- rageous little flirt she was!” ject. Nor had Lady Balbry, the mother of 
d Albert had already said more than he} the unfortunate baronet, spoken; though 
iS wished to say, though on mature reflection | by proving Lyte’s guilt she might have 
ut during the last few weeks he had coneluded | cleared her son’s reputation; and the Bai- 
il that Bedford Lyte had been served with | lys might in the same way have justified 
0 scanty justice, and that there remained an-| the severity of Captain Lyte’s will. But 
C, other version of the old sad story which it | Albert remained silent, and surprised at his 
is would be well for all persons concerned to | own generous advocacy of a detested name ; 
cl hear. From first to last it had been taken | and presently Hubert returned, with a flush- 
oF for granted that the absent man was charge- | ed countenance. 
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“Here’s a go!” observed that scion of a 
legal house. ‘Miss Lyte is telling them a 
fine cock-and-a-bull story up stairs; or else 
the story we have always believed is a pack 
of lies. She says that Bedford Lyte never 
ran away with Eleanor at all; that SirThom- 
as Balbry had more to do with her ruin than 
any one else. And the old lady took hold 
of my jacket, and made me stay to listen to 
her. And she has shown them all a letter 
from Lady Balbry which has made them be- 
lieve every word she says.” 


“Did you see it?” Robert asked. 

“Yes; but I hadn’t a chance of reading 
it. Blanche and Janet were poring over it 
together, and Blanche is as pale as a ghost.” 

“Ts the governor up stairs ?” asked Frank. 

“No,” Hubert replied. “But the worst 
of it is, Janet vows she will give all her for- 
tune to that Bedford Lyte as soon as she 
comes of age.” 

“Tm hanged if she does,” says Frank, with 
considerable emphasis, and leaves the room, 
grinding his teeth. 








THE FIRST CENTURY OF THE REPUBLIC. 


[Third 
MECHANICAL PROGRESS.—II. 

IRON. 
ARLY memorials point to the 
‘4 stone and flint, of copper and 
before the era of iron commenced, 
the extraction of iron from its ore 


use of 
bronze, 
though 
and ‘its 


Paper. | 


|are made of iron similarly procured, and 
| of excellent quality. The wootz of India 
is still produced in the manner partially 
described by Aristotle when speaking of 
| India, and by Diodorus Siculus, referring to 
the iron ores of the island of Ethalia. 


forging into shape antedate the historic pe- | 


riod. 
1450-700 B.c., Job, Homer, Ezekiel, Hesiod, 
Aristotle, Thucydides, Xenophon, Diodorus, 
and Pliny refer to the metal. 


ette in positions which indicate its use at 


the building of the Pyramids and the erec- | 
tion of the Sphinxes, and by Layard at | 


Nimroud. The production of iron in large 
quantities is, however, quite recent, and the 


casting of it was an unexpected result inci- | 


Moses and the Hebrew chroniclers, | 


It has been | 
found by Belzoni, Vyce, Abbott, and Mari- | 








dent to the enlargement of the furnace, the | 


increased power of blast, and perhaps in 


part to the working of certain ores which | 


were not so tractable under rude methods. 


Pure iron is almost infusible, and the an- | 
cient processes succeeded in reducing the | 
metal to a spongy condition, the impurities | 


being removed by fluxes in the form of a 
slag, and by subsequent hammering 
reheating. The product was a steel, 
was produced in one process from the 


and 


separated the same means were used. 
small cold-blast furnaces rich ore is heat- 
ed in contact with incandescent charcoal, 
the viscid mass being hammered to remove 
earthy impurities. This plan is yet prac- 
ticed in India, Africa, Malaya, Madagascar, 
and formed the 


‘Mass of iron, shapeless from the forge,” 


offered by Achilles as a prize at the funer- 
al games of Patroclus, recorded in Homer's 
Iliad. 

Dr. Livingstone refers to the iron-smelt- 
ing furnaces of the tribes encountered in 
his Expedition to the Zambesi. The articles 


produced by these peoples are hammers, | 


tongs, hoes, adzes, fish-hooks, needles, and 
spear - heads. 


and | 
ore, | 


In many parts of the world very widely | 


In | 


The assagais of the Caftres | 


IRON FURNACE OF THE KOLS, HINDOSTAN, 


Our illustration represents a blast-furnace 
of the Kols, a tribe of iron smelters in Lower 
Bengal and Orissa. The men are nomads, 
going from place to place, as the abundance 
of ore and wood may prompt them. The 
charcoal in the furnace being well ignited, 


|ore is fed in alternately with charcoal, the 
| fuel resting on the inclined tray, so as to be 


readily raked in. As the metal sinks to the 


| bottom, slag runs off at an aperture above 
| the basin, which is occupied by a viscid mass 


of iron. The blowers are two boxes with 
skin covers, which are alternately depressed 
by the feet and raised by the spring poles. 
Each skin cover has a hole in the middle, 
which is stopped by the heel as the weight 
of the person is thrown upon it, and is left 
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open by withdrawal of the foot as the cover 
is raised. 

Variously modified in detail and increased 
in size, these simple furnaces are to be found 
in several parts of Europe, the Catalan and 
Swedish furnaces resembling in all proba- 
bility those of the Chalybes, so famous in 


the time of Marathon (490 B.c.), and those of | 
the fabrica or military forge established in | 
England by Hadrian (A.D. 120) at Bath, in | 


the vicinity of iron ore and wood. The 
brave islanders met their Roman invaders 
with scythes, swords, and spears of iron, 


and the export of that metal from thence | 


shortly afterward is mentioned by Strabo. 

During the Roman occupation of England 
some of the richest beds of iron ore were 
worked, and the debris and cinders yet exist 
to testify to two facts—one, that the amount 
of material treated was immense; the other, 
that the plans adopted were wasteful, as it 
has since been found profitable to work the 
cinders over again. 

During the Saxon occupation the furnaces 
were still in blast, especially in Gloucester- 
shire. 

The early Norman sovereigns were so in- 


tent upon skinning the Jews and Saxons | 


that it became dangerous to succeed in any 
business, success inviting the barons to 
plunder. Accordingly we find in the time 
of King John that iron and steel were im- 
ported from Germany. 


The business lumbered along for some | 


centuries, the government tinkering at it 
now and again, the exportation being pro- 
hibited in the fourteenth century, and the 
importation of iron in the fifteenth century. 


The direct method of obtaining wrought | 


iron from the ore prevailed until the cem- 
mencement of the fifteenth century, and 
then gradually gave way to a less direct 
process, but one more convenient in the 


handling of large quantities. Furnaces, op- | 
erating by the aid of a strong blast, to melt | 


the iron and obtain cast iron, which is car- 
bureted in the process, were in use in the 
neighborhood of the Rhine about 1500. A 


second process in a forge hearth was used to | 


eliminate the carbon and other impurities, 
and the result was wrought iron. 

The statement is shortly made, but it took 
several centuries to accomplish it with wood, 
and several other centuries to devise means 
for substituting pit-coal for charcoal. 


In the reign of Elizabeth blast-furnaces | 
were of sufficient size to produce from two | 


to three tons of pig-iron per day by the use 
of charcoal. In the small works the iron 
was made malleable before being withdrawn 
from the blast-furnace, and in larger works 
was treated by the refinery furnace. 

Wood becoming scarce, and a number of 
furnaces having gone out of blast, in 1612 
Simon Sturtevant was granted a patent for 


thirty-one years for the use of pit-coal in | 


|smelting iron. Failing in his proposed 
| plans, he rendered up his patent in the fol- 
|lowing year. Successive persons applied 
| for a patent for the same, the government 
continuing desirous of encouraging the de- 
| velopment of home resources. Dudley in 
| 1619 succeeded in producing three tons of 
iron per week in a small blast-furnace by 
the use of coke from pit-coal. The parties 
who yet possessed plenty of wood, and with 
whom the production of iron was fast be- 
coming a monopoly, urged the charcoal 
| burners to destroy the works of Dudley, 
which was done. Dudley’s patent was 
granted for thirty-one years, which would 
bring it to 1650, the time of the Protector- 
ate, when England had a ruler fit to succeed 
| Queen Bess. The celebrated statute of King 
| James, limiting the duration of patents to 
| fourteen years, was passed in 1624. Dud- 
| ley’s petition for an extension was refused. 

Iron of poor quality continued to be made 
}in districts where wood was scarce, and of 
good quality from charcoal in places where 
| forests yet remained. The demand for iron 
| continuing to grow—a natural effect of ad- 
vancing civilization—iron was imported 
from Sweden and Russia in large quantities 
and of excellent quality. The forests of 
these countries gave them a natural advan- 
tage over England, whose forests had by this 
time become thinned out, so that the use 
of wood for iron smelting had been forbid- 
den by act of Parliament in 1581 within 
twenty-two miles of the metropolis or four- 
teen miles of the Thames, and eventually 
was prohibited altogether. 

The art of making iron with pit-coal and 
of casting articles of iron was revived by 
| Abraham Darby, of Colebrookdale, about 
1713, and was perseveringly followed, al- 
though it was but little noised abroad. In 
the Philosophical Transactions for 1747 it is 
| referred to as a curiosity. 


| 
| 
| 


' 


The extension of the iron manufacture 
dates from the introduction of the steam- 
engine, which increased the power of the 
| blast, and the blowing engines, driven by 


| manual, horse, or ox power, were henceforth 
operated by steam-engines. The dimension 
of the blast apparatus was increased from 
time to time, and about 1760 coke was com- 
monly used in smelting. In 1760 Smeaton 
erected at the Carron Works the first large 
blowing cylinders, and shortly after Boul- 
}ton and Watt supplied the steam-engines 


| by which the blowers were driven. Neil- 
| son, of Glasgow, introduced the hot blast in 
1828. Aubulos,in France,in 1811,and Budd, 
in England, in 1845, heated the blast by the 
| escaping hot gases of the blast-furnace. In 
the smelting of iron four tons weight of gas- 
| eous products are thrown off into the air for 
each ton of iron produced. 
| As a means of estimating by comparison 
the value of the hot blast, some facts may be 
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MODERN BLAST-FURNACE, 


mentioned. 
lron-works, before the introduction of the 
hot blast, the quantity of materials neces- 
sary for the production of one ton of pig-iron 
was, 


1%¢ tons. 


In 1831, when the system was 
use, the blast being warm, 


tons. 


4 ton. 
In 1839, with a 

Calcined ore 1% tons. 

Ce ix “ 

ly 
The saving in fuel being nearly one-half. 

In addition may be mentioned the fact 
that anthracite coal and black band ore are 
intractable under the cold blast, but the 
former yields an intense heat and the latter 
a rich percentage of good iron with the hot 
blast. 

The Calder Works in 1881 demonstrated 
the needlessness of coking when the hot 
blast is employed. 

Experiments in smelting with anthracite 
coal were tried at Mauch Chunk in 1820, in 
France in 1827, and in Wales successfully by 


the aid of Neilson’s hot-blast ovens in 1837. | 


The experiment at Mauch Chunk was re- 
peated, with the addition of the hot blast, in 
1838-39, and succeeded in producing about 
two tons per day. 


The first iron-works in America were es- 
tablished near Jamestown, Virginia, in 1619. 
In 1622, however, the works were destroyed 
and the workmen with their families massa- 
cred by the Indians. The next attempt was 
at Lynn, Massachusetts, on the banks of the 
Saugus, in 1648. The ore used was the bog 
ore, still plentiful in that locality. At these 
works Joseph Jenks, a native of Hammer- 
smith, England, in 1652, by order of the Proy- 


Mushet states that at the Clyde | 


The Pioneer furnace at 
Pottsville was blown-in July, 1839. 





ince of Massachusetts Bay, coined silver 
shillings, sixpences, and threepences known 
as the “ pine-tree coinage,” from the device 
of a pine-tree on one face. The coinage of 
these pieces by Massachusetts excited the 
| ire of the king, who, as Junius said to the 
| Duke of Grafton, “left no distressing exam- 
| ples of virtue even to [his] legitimate pos- 
|terity.” The king indignantly declared to 
Sir Thomas Temple that they had invaded 
|his prerogative by coining money. Sir 
| Thomas, who was a real friend to the colo- 
nies, took a piece out of his pocket and pre- 
sented it to the king. ‘One side was a pine- 
tree of that kind which is thick and bushy 
lat the top. Charles asked what that was. 
|*The royal oak, Sir, which preserved your 
| majesty’s life!’ The king resumed his good 
| humor, calling the colonists a ‘parcel of 
honest dogs.’ ” 

By dint of successive efforts, cast iron was 
produced in something like sufficient quan- 
tities to meet the demand, the furnaces en- 
larging as the blowing engines increased in 
power, 

The next step was to simplify and expe- 
dite the processes by which the cast iron was 
made malleable. In 1780, two years before 
the conclusion of the peace between Great 
Britain and the Federal government, Henry 
Cort invented the puddling furnace, which 
he patented in 1784, and which revolution- 
ized the business of making malleable iron 
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PUDDLING FURNACE, 


The charge of iron, say 540 pounds, is placed 
on a hearth in a reverberatory chambet 
whose bottom and sides are lined with re- 
fractory slags rich in oxide of iron. When 
the iron is melted, the slags rise through it 
and float on the top. The oxygen in the 
silicates combines with the carbon in the 
iron, decarbonizing it, the puddler stirring 
it vigorously to bring the carbon and other 
impurities of the iron in contact with the 
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DANKS’S MECHANICAL PUDDLER, 


oxidizing flame. The iron granulates and | and has the dross driven out of it, making a 
throws off carbonic oxide, and eventually | bloom. In this condition it is shipped from 
agglutinates, or, as the puddler says, “comes | some iron-works, while others carry it a step 
to nature.” A deoxidizing flame is then | farther before putting it upon the market. 
used to protect the iron while it is being Here occurred the next great necessity. 
made into balls, whick are shingled or | Was the bar-iron always to be brought to 
squeezed to remove slag and compact it for | shape by the hammer alone? Again Cort 
rolling. The bed of Cort’s furnace was of | came to the rescue with the invention of 
sand. Rogers, some years afterward, made | the mill with grooved rollers, which he pat- 
the bottom of iron, and lined it with cinder. | ented in 1783. The yearly value of this im- 
The operation of puddling is a great tax | provement in England and the United States 
upon the strength and endurance of the men, | amounts to hundreds of millions of dollars. 


both on account of the violent labor and of Years after the death of the unrewarded 
the exposure to the intense heat of the fur-| Cort the rolling-mill was made to form 
nace. plates for armor of ships of war. In 1242 


Mechanical puddlers have been substi- | the late R. L. Stevens, of Hoboken, New 
tuted for hand labor with some success. | Jersey, commenced the construction of an 
The rotating hearth of Danks, of Cincin- | iron-clad war vessel under an agreement 
nati, has attained more celebrity in this | with the government, which has not yet 
country and in England than any other fur- | been completed. In 1855 some armor-clad 
nace for that purpose. The barrel-shaped | floating batteries were used by the French 
chamber lined with refractory material is | in the Black Sea. The La Gloire, launched in 
placed between the furnace and the chim- | 1859, was plated with rolled iron of 44 inches 
ney, and the iron, after it has become melt- | thickness, and was the first large iron-clad. 
ed, is rolled round and round as the chamber | The first English armored vessel, the War- 
revolves, and thereby all parts are in turn | rior, had the same thickness of armor. The 
exposed to the action of the flame. 'thickness has since been much increased: 

The ball from the prddling furnace is | the Bellerophon has 6 inches, the Hercules 9, 
dragged or rolled to the steam or trip ham- | Peter the Great (Russian) 12 to 14. The plat- 
mer or the squeezer, where it is compacted | ing of the Monitor turret was 9 inches, tho 
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Weehawken 11, laid on in several thicknesses. | 


Armor plating has been rolled in England of 
15 inches thickness, carried by the Glatton 
turret. The turret of the Peter the Great is 
16 inches—one thickness of 14 and one of 2 
inches. 

While the capacity of the rolling-mill has 
seemed adequate to all calls, the business 


of the forge has also had its grand achieve- | 


ments, resulting from the use of the steam- 
hammer. 
about 1838, and patented in 1842. It is 
true that there existed a description of 
Devereau’s hammer in 1806 which recited 
the main features, but it seems to have | 
excited no attention, and to have been fol- 
lowed by no hammer. To Nasmyth we are | 


indebted for it ; even he had to work against 


This was invented by Nasmyth | 





sought by which the metal might be puri- 
fied by chemical means. Inventors in Eu- 


|rope and America attacked the problem, but 


it was reserved for Bessemer to give it form, 
substance, and success. 

The process consists in placing a charge, 
say five tons, of molten iron in a vessel 
placed on trunnions, and known as a convert- 
or, the bottom of the vessel having channels 
to admit in divided streams a blast of air 
which passes through the melted metal, its 
oxygen entering into combination with the 


| silicon, carbon, phosphorus, sulphur, ete., 
forming gaseous compounds, which are lib- 


erated and driven up the chimney. The 
iron is melted in cupolas and tapped into 
the convertor, which is a pear-shaped vessel 
about fifteen feet high and nine feet diam- 
eter, hung upon trunnions, to one of which 
the apparatus is attached which rotates 
the vessel in a vertical plane; through the 
other trunnion passes an air-pipe which is 
continued down the outside of the vessel 
and opens into a chamber at the bottom 


} which communicates with the main chamber 


NASMYTH’S DOUBLE-FRAME 8STEAM-HAMMER. 





prejudice, which prevented its being used | 
in England until after it had been tried in 
France by some more appreciative persons, 
whose attention had been in some way di- 
rected to it. 

The helve of the steam-hammer is the | 
piston-rod of an overhead steam-engine, by 
which it is litted. To drop it, the steam 
which lifted it is allowed to escape from 
below the piston, and the force of the blow | 
is, in some hammers, increased by admitting 
the steam above the piston, which adds the 
force of the steam to that due to the weight 
and fall of the hammer. The sizes vary, | 
having a very wide range, the weight of the 
hammer varying from 50 pounds to 80,000 | 
pounds, the stroke from six inches to six feet. 
They are single or double acting, have sin- 
vle or double frame, according to size, and all | 
have a capacity for giving a blow of any re- | 
quired fraction of their full power, and using | 
any part of their range of stroke. 
vils are made as heavy as 250 tons weight. 

The series of operations is here complete 


down to the point of shaping the metal while | 


hot by rolling or by forging; but a great 


and hitherto unrealized improvement was. 


| shadows across sunshine, 


} is instantaneous and violent. 


The an- | 


through 120 holes, each three-eighths of an 
inch in diameter. These holes are in fire- 
bricks, and the vessel itself is lined with re- 
fractory material. 

The vessel is turned partly down, the 
mouth being presented upwardly to take its 
charge from a ladle suspended from a crane 
and sweeping in the are of a circle between 
the cupola and the convertor. The blast is 
then turned on, the vessel righted, the air 
pressure preventing the iron entering the 
blast holes, and the spout being presented to 
a canopy which leads the evolved gases up 
the chimney: this is shown at a b, page 217. 
The silicon of the pig-iron oxidizes first with- 
out very intense flame, but as the carbon be- 
gins to burn the heat rises to 5000° Fahren- 
heit, and the light is so brilliant as to cast 
In tifteen or twen- 
ty minutes the marvelous illumination ceases 
more suddenly than it began, and this change 


}in the flame indicates the critical moment 
|of the elimination of most of the carbon. 


The blast is stopped, the convertor turned 
on its side, and six hundred pounds of melt- 
ed spiegeleisen are turned in. The reaction 
The manga- 
nese of the spiegeleisen combines with any 


| sulphur that may remain in the bath, form- 


ing compounds which pass into the slag. 


It 


| also decomposes in the slag silicates of iron, 


taking the place of the iron and returning 
itto the bath. Finally, the carbon and man- 
ganese together reduce the oxide of iron 
formed during blowing, and which would 
attect the malleability of the iron. This 
done, the monster, as if weary of swallow- 
ing boiling iron and snorting fire, turns its 
mouth downward and disposes of its con- 
tents into a kettle upon a turn-table. This 
act is shown ated. The ladle on its turn- 
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table e is then swung g . 
over the moulds f, 4 
ranged round the semi- 
circular pit like a row 
of Ali Baba’s wine jars, 
each capable of hold- 
ing a bandit. The 
glowing metalis drawn 
into the moulds from a 
tap hole in the ladle, 
and as each mould is 
filled the molten metal 
is covered with a steel 
plate and a packing of 
sand. When the in- 
gots have solidified 
they are tipped out of 
the moulds and carried 
away by tongs or trav- 
eling cranes to the 
shops, where they are 
hammered or rolled 
into the required forms 
of bars, rails, plates, 
and what not. The 
product is usually a 
grade of steel, though 
the quality may be va- 
ried by changes in the 
details of the process. 
Like Arkwright, Bes- 
semer has become very 
wealthy, ard for every 
dollar he has made, his 
country has been en- 
riched by hundreds. 
The actual working process in America has | necessity. This was invented in Sheffield 
been materially improved by Mr. Holly, who | by Samuel Lucas, and patented by him in 
is consulting engineer of the principal Bes- | 1804. The process is as follows: The cast- 
semer works in this country. ings are inclosed in iron boxes, and sur- 
This was a great improvement for most | rounded with pounded iron-stone or some 
purposes over the old process of cooking | of the metallic oxides, as scales from the 
the iron in the puddling furnace to deprive | forge, common lime, or other absorbents of 
it of its silicon and carbon, tilt-hammering | carbon, used either together or separately. 
the ball to a bloom, rolling the bloom to| The boxes are placed in the furnace, sub- 
a bar, cutting the bar in pieces, and build- | jected to a strong heat for about five days, 
ing it with charcoal solidly into a cementa- | and allowed to cool gradually within the 
tion furnace, where it might absorb carbon | furnace. The time and other circumstances 


to constitute it steel. This old process is | determine the depth of the effect. Thin 
still pursued for the finer qualities, the blis-| pieces become malleable entirely through- 
ter-steel produced from the cemented bar | out, admit of being readily bent, and may 
being several times worked before it be-| be slightly forged; thicker pieces retain a 
comes the best cast steel for our finest cut-| central portion of cast iron, but in a soft- 
lery. The process of making cast steel was | ened state, and not so brittle as at first. 
invented by Benjamin Huntsman, of Otter- | On sawing them through, the exterior coat 
cliff, near Sheftield, England, in 1770, so that | of soft metal is perfectly distinguishable 
this great invention comes practically with- | from the remainder. 
in the century. The blister-steel is broken In the processes of hand forging, an- 
into pieces, fused in crucibles of refractory | nealing, and tempering we have nothing 
clay or graphite, made into ingots in cast-|to claim over the methods or the produc- 
iron moulds, and then rolled. tions of former ages and other nations, such 
But the convenience of casting iron into | as the Arabs and Persians. 
shape, instead of laboriously forging it nent As with the processes involving the pro- 
the varied and sometimes difficult forms re- | duction and refining of iron, and the shaping 
quired, is so great that a process for making | of the heated metal by casting, forging, and 
cast-iron articles malleable became a great | rolling, so with the shaping of the cold met- 
Vor. L.—No. 296.—15 

































































BESSEMER PLANT. 
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al by turning and planing—all the important 
improvements are within the century. The 
lathes and boring-machines of the time pre- 
ceding Watt were rude and small affairs. 
The steam-cylinder invented by Papin about 
1690, and first used successfully by Newco- 
men and Calley in 1711, was so ill bored that 
its piston required to be covered with water 
to prevent leakage of air downward, and 
hence the Newcomen engines were always 
vertical. Watt's first engine, with a cylin- 
der eighteen inches in diameter, was built 
at Kinneal in 1770. In 1775 he entered 
on a partnership with Boulton, who took a 
two-thirds share in the patented engine, 
which worked with one-quarter the fuel 
used by the Newcomen engine performing 
similar work. Boulton was a man worthy 
of the occasion, and the works at Soho equal 
to the demand. 

The mature conceptions of these great 
mechanicians required a far finer style of 
execution of work, and a set of workmen 
arose who introduced exactness and system 
into the shop. Ramsden, about 1770, in- 
vented the micrometer-screw dividing-en- 
gine for graduating astronomical and sur- 
veying instruments, and reduced the error 
in ascertaining longitude by the Hadley 
juadrant to one-fiftieth. Bramah, in 1784, 
produced his lock, which was in its day a 
marvel of skill and finish; also the hydraulic 
press and the numbering machine for bank- 
notes and pages of account-books. Boulton 
and Watt, in 1788, were celebrated for the 
perfection of their mint apparatus, coining 
the silver of the Sierra Leone Company, the 
copper of the East India Company, and send- 
ing two complete mints to the Emperor Paul ; 
I. of Russia. In Bramah’s workshop Clem- 
ent and perhaps Maudslay were trained, one 
the inventor of the planing-machine, the 
other a builder of marine engines, who gave 
them shape when as yet steam navigation 
was in its infancy. Roberts of Manchester 
vave his attention to the perfecting of ma- 
chinery for working in fibre, Whitworth es- 
pecially to machine-tools and instruments 
for measuring with mathematical accuracy. 
We shall have occasion to mention present- 
ly the peifecting of the modes of manufac- 
ture, and to show the part America took in 
the matter. 

The first turning-lathe was vertical—the 
potter's wheel—and was employed upon plas- 
tic material. After many centuries of use 
in this way, the spindle was made horizontal, 
and it was employed on wood. 
metal is comparatively modern. 
lathe is still more recent. 


Its use on 
The screw 
One is described 
in a French work of 1578, and another in an 
English work of 1694. They were, however, 
rather bench tools for watch-makers and jew- 
elers than machines. The work of originat- 
ing correct screws, and perfecting the screw- | 
cutting lathe, was taken in hand by Plumier | 
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1701, Ramsden 1770, Robinson of Soho 1790, 
Donkin, Allan, Roberts, Whitworth, and oth- 
ers. The new era of the lathe commenced 
when the slide-rest was added. This was the 
invention of General Sir Samuel Bentham, 
about 1791. His particular forte was in 
wood-working machinery, but the slide-rest 
once invented would be readily adapted to 
the metal lathe, and the slide lathe soon fol- 
lowed. 

The application of a screw to the slide lathe 
so as to render it capable of both sliding and 
screw-cutting was the next important improve- 
ment, and a great amount of time, persever- 
ance, and capital was expended in endeavor- 
ing to perfect this portion of the lathe. 

After this the surfacing motion was intro- 
duced, and also the use of a shaft at the back 
of the lathe, in addition to the regular screw, 


| for driving the sliding motion by rack and 


pinion, instead of both the motions of sliding 
and screw-cutting being worked by the screw 
alone. 

Thus step by step improvements were 
gradually brought forward; the fore jaw and 
universal chucks and other important appli- 
ances were added so as to render the lathe 
applicable to a great variety of work, even 
cutting spiral grooves in shafts, scrolls in a 
face-plate, skew wheels, and also turning 
articles of oval, spherical, and other forms. 
Whitworth’s duplex lathe, with one tool act- 
ing in front and the other behind the work, 
was invented for turning long shafts, cast- 
iron rollers, cylinders, and a great variety of 
work where a quantity of the same kind and 
dimensions has to be turned. 

The planing-machine was an outgrowth of 
the slide lathe. Instead of the object turn- 
ing upon centres against a tool, it is dogged 
to a traversing-table and moves against 
the tool in a right line. This machine-tool 
has dispensed to a great extent with chip- 
ping and filing, and is at the bottom of all 
successful fitting of machinery. It is next 
in importance to the lathe. It was invent- 
ed about 1820, several excellent mechanics 
having about the same time worked at and 
solved the problem—Clements, who was a 
workman in Bramah’s shop, Fox of Derby, 
Roberts and Rennie of Manchester. Bra- 
mah had, as far back as 1811, employed the 
revolving cutter to plane iron, adapting to 
metal the form previously used on wood- 
planing machines; this is the milling-ma- 
chine lately so much improved and so de- 
servedly esteemed. 

The first planing-machines were moved 
by a chain winding on a drum; the rack and 
pinion, and eventually the screw arrange- 
ment, were substituted. Clements’s ma- 
chine, described in his letter to the “ Society 
of Arts” (vol. xlix., p. 157 et seq.), included the 
reciprocating bed, guided and moved hori- 
zontally and automatically with a greater or 
lesser stroke. It had two cutters capable 
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of being directed backward and forward, and 
at different elevations, so as to cut at each 
motion of the bed. The cutters were fixed 
in a sliding head, and were shifted automat- 
ically at the end of each stroke, horizontally 
or vertically. The cutters could be canted 
to any angle to plane either side of the work. 
It was, in fact, the planing-machine of the 
present day. 

The next great improvement in the ma- 
chine was the “ Jim Crow” planer of Joseph 
Whitworth, of Manchester, 1835. This has 
the self-reversing cutter, which “wheeled 
about and turned about and did just so,” 
operating both backward and forward with 
one tool without waste of time. 

Other adaptations known by special names 
can not be overlooked. The jack, a small ma- 
chine, named from its quick, handy ways 
and compact form. The slotting - machine 
and the key-grooving machine, by Roberts 
of Manchester, have mortise chisels recipro- 





cated vertically by an eccentric, while the 
wheel to be slotted is laid horizontally on 
the lathe and fed toward the cutter between 
each stroke. The milling-machine has been 
referred to. It is only of late that it has 
been esteemed as it deserves and made much 
use of. The shaping-machine is one in which 
the object is chucked on a mandrel, the tool 
traverses above the work in a line parallel 
with the axis of the mandrel; the latter be- 
ing slightky rotated between each stroke 
constitutes the feed, and the result is a cir- 
cular or curved shape attained by straight 
cuts. 

The machine-tools of the present day are 
«a marvel, and the work turned out by them 
excels in quality and quantity any thing 


of the present century. Watt, for instance 
—to select the most prominent of the men 
who combined to revolutionize the world of 
industry while smaller men were making all 
the noise in the manufacture of ‘ holy alli- 
ances” which hardly survived their framers 
—Watt would have been intinitely gratified 
and astonished at the development and per- 
fection of the machine-tools of the present 


day. He would see in them the cause and | 


the effect; the ponderous and yet delicate 
machines driven by the engines which they 
had created; the tools the makers and yet 
the agents; the engines the movers of the 
tools by which they came to exist; their 
growth parallel in fitness, proportion, and 
magnitude, which are the elements of beau- 
ty, grace, and majesty. 

A word as to the constitution of the ma- 
chines themselves, of the means by which 
they are fashioned and adapted to perform 
their specifie duties with smoothness, direct- 
ness, and economy of power. 

The system of making the component 
parts of a machine or implement in distinct 
pieces of fixed shape and dimensions, so that 


corresponding parts are interchangeable, is 
known as assembling. The term is, howev- 
er, more strictly applicable to their fitting 
together after being separately and accu- 
rately made according to fixed patterns, 
and constantly compared by gauges and 
templates which test the dimensions. 

This system of interchangeability of parts 
was first introduced into the French artil- 
lery service by General Gribeauval, about 
1765. He reduced the gun-carriages to 
classes, and so arranged many of the parts 
that they could be applied indiscriminately 
to any carriage of the class for which they 
were made. The system was afterward ex- 
tended into several of the European serv- 
ices and into that of the United States. 

The first fire-arm attempted to be made 
on this system was the breech-loader of 
John H. Hall, of North Yarmouth, Massa- 
chusetts, 1811, of which 10,000 were made 
for the United States, $10,000 being voted 
the inventor in 1836, being at the rate of one 
dollar per gun. Some of them were cap- 


|tured in Fort Donelson, February 16, 1862. 


They were probably the first breech-loading 
military arms ever issued to troops. 

The extent to which the system of gauges 
was actually carried with the Hall arm is 


| not accurately known, but it is doubtless 
| true that the principle was first brought to 


a high state,of system and accuracy by Col- 
onel Colt, of Connecticut, in the manufac- 
ture of his pistols. Among the most impor- 
tant of the extensions of the principle has 


| been the making of special machines to 
| 


fashion particular parts, or even special por- 


tions of individual pieces, so that each sep- 


| arate part may be shaped by successive ma- 
conceivable by the worthies of the first part | 


chines, and bored by others, issuing in the 
/exact form required. 

This plan requires large capital, and will 
not pay unless a great number of similar 
articles be required, but has been extensive- 
ly introduced into this country, and from 
hence into England, and to some extent on 
to the continent of Europe. All the gov- 
'ernment breech-loading fire-arms are thus 
|made. The greater number of the military 
arms of Europe and Egypt are thus made in 
the United States for the various countries. 
|The Snider gun, a modification of an Ameri- 
|can model, is made at the Enfield Arsenal, 
| England, on special machines made for that 
| purpose in duplicate at the Colt Works, 
| Hartford, Connecticut. Pratt and Whitney, 
of Hartford, are just completing for Germany 
a full set of special machines and gauges for 
the manufacture of the Miuser rifle, adopt- 
ed by Prussia for the confederate German 
States. 

The first watch made on this plan was the 
“ American” watch of Waltham, Massachu- 
setts, the system extending down to the al- 
most microscopic screws and other small 
parts. All the prominent sewing-machines 
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are so made; the same with Lamb’s knit- 
ting-machine, and probably others. Many 
kinds of agricultural implements, including 
plows, harvesters, threshers, and wagons, 
are made of interchangeable parts. The 
system has been carried into locomotive 
building; about seven grades of engines, it 
is understood, are employed on the Penn- 
sylvania Central Railroad, corresponding 
parts of a given grade being precisely simi- 
lar, so as to fit any engine of the class. 
This is the American system of assembling. 

While upon the subject of instruments 
of precision, one or two instances may be 
given where the result was a marked suc- 
cess and affected large interests. 

The American system of bank-note en- 
eraving is the invention of Jacob Perkins, 
of Newburyport, Massachusetts, in 1837. 
Previous to his time the engraving, whether 
of ornament or lettering, had been simply 
cut by hand upon the plate, which was then 
printed in the copper-plate press. Perkins’s 
system is to engrave the design on separate 


PERKINS'S TRANSFERRING PRESS AND ROLLER DIE. 


blocks of softened steel, which are subse- 


quently hardened. Each block so engraved 


is used to make a raised impression on a} 


softened steel roller, which is rocked upon 
it under very heavy press .1re. 


are printed. Each part of the face and 
back of the note is upon one or another of 
the roller dies, whose separate impressions 
upon the plate combine to make up the 
whole design, roller after roller being used 
after adjustment to its proper place over the 
plate. The table is provided with complete 
adjustments of peculiar delicacy. 

The invention was introduced into En- 
gland by Perkins, but did not become pop- 
ular. In Ireland it fared better. In this 
country it is supreme. 

Postal and revenue stamps are so made in 


The roller is | 
then hardened, and is used as a roller die to | 
impress the steel plate from which the notes | 


all instances. England makes them for the 

varied and widely separated nations of her 
vast empire. America, which originated 
the system, makes them for other nations 
in all quarters of the globe. The postal 
stamp itself, though now a necessity, is an 
affair but of yesterday, as it were, and was 
an outgrowth of cheap postage, for which 
let us thank Divine Providence and Row- 
land Hill. 

Another triumph of the century is the 
watch. The invention of the compensation- 
balance of John Harrison covered the period 
1728-1761. He died in 1776. Arnold and 
Earnshaw brought it to something near 
perfection. Harrison’s fourth chronometer 
was sent in a man-of-war to Jamaica, which 
it reached five seconds slow. On the return 
to Portsmouth, after a five-months’ voyage, 
it was one minute and five seconds wrong, 
showing an error of sixteen miles of lon- 
| gitude, and within the limit of the act of 
oe of ‘Queen Anne, passed in 1714. 
| 
| 
| 





This amount of accuracy has since been 
very much exceeded. He received the 
grant of £20,000 in installments, the reward 
| of forty years’ diligence. 

The American system of watch-making, 
| by gathering all the operations under one 
| roof, making the parts as largely as possible 

by machinery, each part being made in quan- 
tity by gauge and pattern, and the pieces 
| afterward assembled, dates back to 1852, but 
was afterward perfected, and the number 
of parts reduced from 800 to 156. In the 
year mentioned A. L. Denison and three co- 
adjutors started the business in Roxbury, 
Massachusetts, thence moved to Waltham, 
|. Massachusetts, where the business now oc- 
cupies a large factory, employs 700 hands, 
and turns out 80,000 watches annually. 
This is the pioneer establishment. Others 
are in operation at Elgin, Illinois; Spring- 
field, Massachusetts ; Newark and Marion, 
New Jersey. 

Achromatic lenses were first made by John 
Dollond, of London, 1758. The discovery 
rendered the telescope of high powers possi- 
ble. Without going into the optical prin- 
ciples involved, it may be stated that with 
refracting telescopes before Dollond an in- 
strument of quite moderate magnifying pow- 
| er was 100 feet long. The equatorial of the 
| Washington Observatory is the largest re- 
| fractor in the world. It was made by Alvan 
| Clark and Sons, of Cambridgeport, Massa- 
chusetts, the glass being cast by Chance 
and Co., of Birmingham, England. It was 
mounted in November, 1873, is thirty-two 
feet long, and, last and most important of 
the statement, it has an objective of twen- 
ty-six inches diameter.* 

With two other instruments of precision 


* An illustration of this equatorial may be found in 


Harper's Magazine for March, 1874, p. 535. 
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we may close this part of the subject, ined, 
means for accurate measurement : 

1. The contact level invented by Repsold, | 
of Hamburg, in 1820, as improved by Wiirde- 
mann, of Washington. It is an adaptation 
of the spirit-level, for the production of ex- 
act divisions of scales, and for the determi- 
nation of very minute divisions of length. 
It consists of a delicate level pivoted at its 
middle and across its length with a small 
tilt weight at one end, which tips always in 
one direction. From the centre of the level 
downward extends a short rigid arm, with 
a plain polished surface perpendicular to 
the chord of the level against which the 
contact is made. The carrier of this instru- 
ment is either fixed or mounted in a slide 
governed by a micrometer screw. If, now, 
the end of a rod terminating in a hardened 
steel point be advanced horizontally till it 
bears against the contact arm, the level will 
gradually assume the horizontal position, 
and the movement of the bubble, as indi- 
cated by the scale upon the glass, will de- 
pend upon the relation of the radius to 
which the level tube is ground and the 
length of the contact lever. If the latter 
be half an inch long, and the radius of the 
glass tube be 400 feet (levels for astronom- 
ical purposes are ground to a sweep of 800 
and 1000 feet radius), the relation between 
the lever and radius is as 1 to 9600, and as 
2, of an inéh can be readily read from the 
lever scale, gggyqy Of an inch (9600 X 50) will 
be the difference in length which each such 
division on a scale indicates. 

2. Whitworth’s micrometer gauge is capa- 
ble of measuring to yp5A 555 Of aninch. The 
principle of its action may be readily under- 
stood by the micrometer screw D, which is 
a pocket instrument made to measure to 
tips Of aninch. The screw has fifty threads 
to an inch, the head having twenty divisions 
on its circumference ; consequently a turn 
of the head through one division advances 
the screw a; X dy =xpe Of an inch. 

The millionth measuring instrument, 
shown by three views, A, B, C, has two 
head stocks with a V groove between them, 
in which the square bars b ¢ are laid, as is 
also the standard of the bar d, of wt.ich 
the length is to be tested. The sides of the 
groove and of the bars are worked up to as 
true a plane as possible, and are kept at 
right angles to each other. The ends of 
the bars are also made square with their 
sides, and brought to true planes, the ends 
being canted to present circular instead of 
square faces. 

Through each head-stock runs an accu- 
rately pitched micrometer screw, by which 
b and ¢ are driven along the groove. The 
screw on the side of b has exactly twenty 
threads to the inch, and is turned by the 
wheel f, the circumference of which is di- 





vided into 250 parts. Consequently, by 

















WHITWORTH'S MILLIONTH MEASURING GAUGE, 


turning the wheel forward one division the 
bar is moved z55 of an inch. 

The other screw has a similar thread, is 
driven by a worm-wheel of 200 teeth, into 
which gears a tangent screw h, having 
fixed upon its stem the graduated wheel g. 
The circumference of this wheel being 
also divided into 250 parts, a movement of 
one division corresponds to a traverse of 
dy X abo X aks =ax0s3000 Of an inch on the 
bar c. Fixed pointers enable the exact 
movement of wheels f or g to be read off, so 
that this extremely minute difference in the 
length of any bars may be detected, pro- 
vided the micrometer screws exert an equal 
pressure in every case. 

This equality of pressure is secured by a 
very simple and beautiful arrangement. 
Between one extremity of the steel bar un- 
der comparison and the sliding bar a small 
steel piece with true parallel sides is intro- 
duced. This piece is called the feeler, and 
its ends, e e, rest upon two supports on the 
sides of the bed. When little or no pressure 
is exerted on the bar d, the feeler falls back 
of its own weight if one of its ends is raised. 
A slight pressure prevents this falling back, 
and the friction between this piece and the 
ends of the bars becomes a very delicate 
measure of the pressure to which it is sub- 
jected. 

ENGINEERING. 

How shall we condense within the limits 
of the section of an article even a list of the 
engineering devices and expedients which 
distinguish the century nearly closed from 








any which has precede d it? The pyramids, 
temples, and obelisks of Egypt, the graceful | 
architecture of Greece and of the Freema- 
sons of the Middle Ages, ths Roman roads 
and aqueducts, make the fame of the past. 


The present has a new set of devices, and | 


its modes and structures are utterly beyond 
the conceptions of ancient times. 


We will pass over the works which differ | 


in no essential respect from those of the past. 
Quays, sea-walls, and breakwaters were fa- 
miliar to the Mediterranean nations, and 
our canals differ from those of the ancients 
only in having locks—not a small advance, 
by-the-way, and one for which we are 
debted to the Italian engineers, the brothers 
Domenico. 
ed by Pharaoh Necho about 605 B.c., again 


by Ptole my Philadelphus 300 B.c., once again | 


by the Caliphs, and abandoned when Vasco 
da Gama circumnavigated the Cape of Good | 


Hope—conducted the water of the Red Sea | 


to the Nile near Belbeys, the Bubastis Agria 
of the Romans. It was ninety-six miles 
long. The track of the present Suez Canal 


only follows the former course to the Bitter | 
Lakes, and then passes to Port Said on the | 


Mediterranean. The sand and earth of the 
old canal were drearily excavated by fellahs 
who toiled with wooden shovels and bas- 
kets. The steam-dredges of M. De Lesseps 
were sixty in number, of two kinds, and de- 
posited the 400,000,000 cubic yards of mud 
and sand on banks at a regulated distance 
from the canal. 

The Pharos of Alex 


andria, said to have 


been 450 feet high, was a beacon to the road- | 


stead of Alexandria. 


by what might have seemed the whim of 


a man who in the plenitude of his aoeet a 


came to Rhacotis, a place occupied by a lit- 
tle group of hovels, and spread his Mace do- | 
nian cloak on the ground for the plan of a 
city to bear his name. He saw it rise in| 
his mind’s eye, and gave his directions for | 
the avenues, the Serapweum, the Bruchion, 


and other public buildings, took up his line | 
oc: march for the teeming East, and never | 


saw Alexandria. Yet posterity approved 


his judgment, and his city has embalmed 
his name. 


One of our contributions in the line of | 
light-houses is the dovetailed block system | 


introduced by Smeaton in 1760 at the Ed- 
dystone, copied by the Stephensons at Bell 
Rock, in the Frith of Forth, and at the 
Skerryvores, and still later at Wolf Island. 
Others are the screw-pile and the truss- 
frame systems, which are convenient in 
many places where the column of mason- 
ry is not suitable. Farther, the mode of 
lighting is much more eminently superior to 
the past than is the mere structure. 
Smeaton had finished the Eddystone it was 
lighted by twenty-four tallow-candles stuck 
in a hoop. 


in- | 


The canal of Sesostris—re- ~open- | 


This city was built | 


When | 


Even the Tour de Corduan, put | 
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| up with So much expense in 1610 at ‘the 
| mouth of the Garonne, was for a long time 
lighted with burning logs in a large cres- 
set. The catoptric system of lamps with 
parabolic reflectors was introduced into the 
Tour de Corduan soon after the invention of 
the circular-wick and centre-draught lamp 
by Argand, of Geneva, in 1784—a lamp which 
made the effective illumination of light- 
houses possible. 
The dioptric system, by lenses, was at- 
| tempted in England at the South Foreland 
light in 1752 and the Portland light in 1759, 
| but failed for want of skill. It was revived 
and improved by Fresnel in 1810. It was 
| adopted in the Lundy Island light in 1834, 





and is the best light, having several grades 
| of size, according to importance of posi- 
tion. 

In pile-driving we have better machin- 
ery than the Romans, who, however, made 
good work in bridges built on piles, and in 
| constructing coffer-dams for building stone 

piers in river-beds. Elm piles driven by 
| the Romans at London were in good order 
| when removed to build the abutments of 
London Bridge in 1829. Cesar threw a pile 
;and trestle bridge across the Rhine in ten 
|days. Trajan’s bridge across the Danube 
was 4770 feet long, having twenty semicir- 


cular arches of 180 feet 5 inches span each. 
| The piers were of stone, the superstructure 
There were also many bridges 


wood. 
Rome. 

For working beneath the surface of the 
| water we, however, have several methods 
| unknown to the ancients, and, indeed, only 


in 


— to valuable purpose within the centu- 
ly The first use of the diving-bell in en- 
cineering was by Smeaton in 1779. It had 
| been used for a century or two as a curios- 
|ity or in reclaiming sunken treasures, and 
‘had been much improved by Halley and by 
| Spalding in 1774, before it came into Smea- 
ton’s hands. 
| The pneumatic caisson, which now forms 


| so important an aid in sinking piers to sol- 
id foundations beneath river-beds, is the 
invention of M. Triger, of France, where it 
| Was first used in sinking a shaft for a coal- 
| pit through a stratum of quicksand to reach 
the coal-measures in the vicinity of the riv- 
er Loire, in France. It consisted of a tube 
made in sections, so as to be extended as the 
shaft deepened. The lower end was open, 
and divided by a floor with a tightly fitting 
trap-door from a middle chamber, the ceil- 
ing of which had a similar door. By means 
of an air-compressing pump the water was 
kept out of the lower chamber, where the 
/men worked, and the buckets were handed 
/up through the floors to the top, the middle 
chamber forming an air lock, which was al- 
ternately in communication with the work- 
ing chamber below and with the air-cham- 
ber above it. 
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The figure shows a caisson used 
some years afterward in building the 
piers of a bridge at Copenhagen, Den- 
mark. A much improved and ex- 
tended plan was adopted by Captain 
James B. Eads in building the river 
piers of the Illinois and St. Louis Rail- 
way Bridge across the Mississippi; 
and by Colonel W. A. Roebling for the 
piers of the suspension-bridge across 
the East River, New York. In each 
of the last-mentioned cases the cais- 
son is a very heavy structure, de- 
signed when it reached the solid rock 
to remain there, be built up full of 
masonry or concrete, ‘and then sup- 
port the pier which was built upon it 
as it descended ; the Triger caisson, 
after its function as a pneumatic ex- 
cavating chamber was completed, 
formed a lining for the shaft in a 
treacherous soil; the Copenhagen 
caisson was lifted as the pier built at 
the bottom progressed upwardly. 

The next illustration shows an East 
River caisson. The mode adopted 
for getting rid of the excavated ma- 
terial in the New York caisson is the 
invention of M. Fleur St. Denis, chief 
engineer des Chemins de Fer de l’Est, 
in France. It consists of a water- 
shaft whose lower end is submerged 
in water in a basin, and which is trav- 
ersed by a dredging bucket or grap- 
ple, according as mud or rock has to 
be raised. The condensed air in the 
other part of the interior of the cais- 
son keeps water excluded, and makes 
it habitable for the workmen. 

In the St. Louis caisson the sand, 
mud, and stones as large as a hickory- 
nut were driven out of the collect- 
ing basin in the tloor of the working 
chamber by means of a powerful jet 


of air which lifted a column of water in a 
tube, and with it the finer excavated materi- 
al, the pipe discharging it over the side into a 


lighter. 


CAISSON OF THE EAST RIVER BRIDGE, NEW YORK. 
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The docks of some principal sea-ports are 


Lz 





CAISSON AT OOPENHAGEN, 


a marvelous feature both in character and 
in extent. London and Liverpool are cele- 
brated for tidal docks. The first named had 
a particular object in grouping the mer- 
chantmen of special trades together in ba- 
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FLOATING DERRIOK, DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIO DOOKS, NEW YORK. 


sins where the access between vessels and | 
warehouses might be free, and within walls 
which were guarded by the custom - house | 
authorities. It was also desirable to pro- 
duce more wharf room. The high tides of 
the Mersey render the port of Liverpool very | 
inconvenient for river and lighter work, and | 
make tidal basins a necessity. The quays | 
of Montreal are the best in America. 

The large floating derrick of the New York 
Department of Public Docks picks up a block 
of 100 tons, is towed to the place of deposit, 
and then lowers the block into the position | 
it is to occupy in the new river wall. 

The dry-docks of the principal naval sta- | 
tions of the world are a great engineering | 
success, and would have vastly astonished 
Archimedes, who had no resource but a bank 
of earth to embay his vessel, and then pump | 
out the pond. 

The floating dock Bermuda is an iron 
vessel of a rectangular shape, with a round- | 
ed bow and a strong caisson gate at the 
stern. The vessel has a double skin, with 
a large intervening space. Into the inner 
basin a ship is floated while the dock is par- 
tially submerged; the caisson being closed, 


| it is left to dry. 


~—] the water in the dock and space 
intervening between the two skins 
is pumped out so that the interior 
may be dry to allow work on the 
vessel, and the jacket may have 
sufficient flotative power to carry 
its load. 

The Bermuda was built in En- 
gland and was towed to Bermuda 
by war vessels. This dock cost 
$1,250,000, and has the following 
dimensions: extreme length, 381 
feet; width inside, 83 feet 9 inch- 
es; depth, 74 feet 5 inches. The 
weight is 8350 tons. The dock is 
U-shaped, and the section through- 
outis similar. It is built with two 
skins fore and aft at a distance of 
twenty feet apart. The space be- 
tween the skins is divided by a 
water-tight bulkhead, running 
with the middle line the entire 
length of the dock, each half be- 
ing divided into three chambers 
by like bulk-heads. The three 
chambers are respectively named 
“load,” “balance,” and “air” com- 
partments. The first-named cham- 
ber is pumped full in eight hours 
when a ship is about to be docked, 
and the dock is thus sunk below 
the level of the horizontal bulk- 
heads which divide the other two 
chambers. Water sufticient to 
sink the structure low enough to 
permit a vessel to enter is forced 
into the balance chambers by 
means of valves in the external 
skin. The vessel having floated 
in, the next operation is to place and se- 
cure the end caissons, which act as gates. 
When the water is ejected from the “load” 
chamber, the dock with the vessel in it rises, 
the water in the dock being allowed to de- 
crease by opening the sluices in the cais- 
sons. The dock is trimmed by letting the 
water out of the “balance” chamber into 
the structure itself. The inside of the dock 
is cleared of water by valves in the skin, and 
When it becomes neces- 
sary to undock the vessel the valves in the 
external skins of the “balance” chamber 
are opened in order to fill them, and the 
culverts in the caissons are also opened, and 
the dock sunk to a given depth. From keel 
to gunwale nine main water-tight ribs ex- 
tend, further dividing the distance between 
the two skins into eight compartments; 
thus there are altogether forty-eight water- 
tight divisions. Frames made of strong 
plates and angle-iron strengthen the skins 
between the main ribs. Four steam en- 
gines and pumps on each side—each pump 
has two suctions, emptying a division of an 
“air”? chamber—are fitted to the dock, and 
these also fill a division of the “load” cham- 
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ber. When it becomes necessary to clean, | his coffer-dams than a chain-pump—the old 
paint, or repair the bottom of the dock, it | noria, the na tra of the Arabs, “the wheel 
is careened by the weight of water in the | broken at the cistern” of Eccles., xii.6. Bet- 
“load” chambers of one side, and the middle | ter made, it is true, but the same otherwise. 


line is raised about five feet out of water. | Perronet’s chapelets (d)—so called because 
The Royal- Alfred, bearing the flag of the | 


admiral on the station, and weighing 6000 | ZA 
tons, was lifted by this dock, her keel rest- | ao PS. 
ing on a central line of blocks arranged on 
the floor of the dock, the ship being shored | 
up with timbers all around the top sides. 

Steam-pumps are important among the | 
engineering devices of the day. The neces- | 
sity of pumping water from mines, from | 
ponds in draining, or from sunken vessels, 
coffer-dams, or wet excavations, has given 
great importance to that special application 
of the steam-engine. | 

The Cornish engine has already been re- 
ferred to, but there is a host of machines | 
for use on shipboard, for wrecking, at rail- | 
way watering stations, and used by manu- 
facturers who require water in large quan- 
tity. | 

Perronet was the greatest engineer of his 
time, the builder of the famous bridge of | 
Neuilly, and many other structuresin France, | 
the finest of their day, some of which yet re- 
main witnesses to his skill and perfect taste. 
It is understood that his masterpiece, the | 
bridge of Neuilly, was partially destroyed by | 
the French during the German invasion, to | 
render it impassable to the enemy. This} 
was the first level bridge. The Waterloo | 
Bridge, by Rennie, is even a more magnifi- 
cent example. This is mentioned to intro- 
duce the fact that the chief engineer of the 
ponts et chaussées in the reign of Louis XVI. |. nnongr’s cHAPELETS Qunkie<tenind AT OKLEANS, 
had no better contrivance for pumping out FRANCE. 
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It is just about 250 years since 
gunpowder was first used in 
blasting by the German miners 
in Hungary; now it seems 
strange that any great enter- 
prise in rock should be at- 
tempted without it. The pa- 
tient labor of the men who 
chiseled their way through a 
mile of rock near Vicovaro in 
making the second Roman aque- 
duct, the Anio Vetus, is rather 
sad than exhilarating when we 








CURRENT WATER-WHEEL, LONDON BRIDGE, 1 


the buckets were strung along on a band like 
the beads of a rosary—were worked by horse- 
power at Orleans, twelve at a time being 
employed, making 140 revolutions per hour. 
The pallets acted as buckets, and passed at 
the rate of 9600 per hour. e and f are views 
of another chapelet of Perronet, driven by ¢ 
water-wheel in the stream outside the cofter- 
dam: The current water-wheels used for 
raising water for the city of London, 1731, 
were under the arches of London Bridge, and 
gave way to the Boulton and Watt engine. 

For drainage purposes with moderate lifts 
we have much improved lately, and princi- 
pally since 1840, about which time the cen- 
trifugal pump came into notice, the first 
form being an inversion of the turbine, the 
wheel being driven by steam to raise the 
water in the vertical chute. 

In the fens of Lincolnshire for low lifts the 
scoop-wheel is much employed. At Haar- 
lem Lake, Holland, are the largest pump- 
ing-engines in the world, perhaps. They 
are three in number, have annular cylinders 
of twelve feet diameter, with inner cylinders 
of seven feet diameter. One engine works 
eleven pumps, and the others eight each. 
Each engine lifts sixty-six tons of water per 
stroke to a height of ten feet ; when pressed 
each lifts 109 tons per stroke to that height. 
Running economically, each lifts 75,000,000 
pounds of water one foot high for ninety-four 
pounds of Welsh coal. The net effective 
force of each is 350 horses ; the consumption 
of fuel is two and a quarter pounds per 
horse-power per hour. The surface drained 
by the three engines is 45,230 acres, an aver- 


age lift of the water, depending on the state | 


of the tides, being sixteen feet. All other 
drainage enterprises sink into insignificance 
beside those of Holland. They include an 
area of 223,062 acres drained by mechanical 
means. 

Prominent among the engineering enter- 
prises of the day are the tunneling of mount- 
ain chains and the removal, by drilling and 
blasting, of submarine obstructions. 





consider the unpaid labor of the 
poor slaves who hewed out the 
tunnel. 

Two vast jobs of tunneling 
ranges of mountains have late- 
ly been completed—the Mont 
Cenis and the Hoosac tunnels. Another, 
larger one is in progress—the St. Gothard. 
| In each case the work was done, or is being 
done, by drills operated by compressed-air 
| engines, the escaping air at the workings 
being an element of great value, as it pro- 

vides fresh air at that point and establishes 
er outward current. 

This whole business of exhausting air, 
| compressing air, and using the comparative 
| vacuum or the positive pressure, is very new. 
| It is true, Otto Guericke had an air-pump in 
1650, and Samuel Pepys says, February 15, 
1665, of his visit to the Royal Society at 
Gresham College, “It is a most acceptable 
thing to hear their discourse and to see their 
experiments; which were this day on fire, 
and how it goes out in a place where the ayre 
is not free, and sooner out where the ayre is 
exhausted, which they showed by an engine 
on purpose.” 

These were but chamber experiments, and 
air used in an engine can not probably be 
| traced back of Glazebrook’s English patent 
of 1797, which had the principal features of 
the modern approved forms. Stirling’s en- 
gine, 1827, was used at the Dundee Foundry, 
Scotland, for some years. Medhurst patent- 
ed in 1799 the device of condensing air to be 
used at the workings into reservoirs at the 
bottom of the shaft by engines at the sur- 
face. Bompas had an air-driven carriage in 
| 1828. The rock-drills at the Bardonneche 
;end of the Mont Cenis tunnel were driven 
by air compressed by a curious apparatus 
devised by Sommeilleur, the volume of air 
compressed daily being 826,020 cubic feet, 
giving 137,670 feet at the drills under a 
| pressure of six atmospheres. Air-pumps 
| condensed the air at the French end of the 


| 


| tunnel. 


731. 




















Air, steam, and gunpowder are working 
hand in hand through the mountains and 
under the water. Now 18,500 pounds of 
gunpowder in three charges, simultaneous- 
ly fired, tear at one crash 400,000 tons of 
chalk from the face of Round Down Clift, 




















HEADING OF THE EXOAVATION, HALLETT’S POINT REEF, 
EAST RIVER, NEW YORK.* 


near Dover; now twenty-three tons of pow- 
der in kegs heave the roof from the previous- 
ly excavated cavern 50 by 140 feet beneath 
the Blossom Rock in the harbor of San 
Francisco. Jumper drills have long been 
pegging away at the works in the East 
River, where dangerous rocks and reefs are 
being removed to a sate depth, or cut away 
to improve the approaches or prevent dan- 
gerous currents and eddies. The works at 
Hallett’s Point are among the most impor- 
tant of these, and here the headings are 
driven radiating like the sticks of a fan, 
and are joined by cross galleries which 
leave square pillars to support the rock 
ceiling on which the sea beats. The gal- 
leries aré numbered, and embouch into a 
common area (a), whence the excavated ma- 
terial is lifted by cranes; ¢ is the shore line. 
The roof will come off some day with a bang, 
and the fragments will fall into the pit, 
and may be removed thence by grap- 
pling. 

Closely allied to this work is that of 
boring Artesian and oil wells. These 
also seem to belong to us of “the latter 
days,” although it has always been the 
case that wells dug in some strata be- 
come Artesian. Ifthe source of supply 
be high enough, they run over, as at 
Artois, from whence they are named. 

If the Chinese of the province On- 
Tong-Kias did really bore the flowing 
wells to a depth of from 1500 to 1800 
feet, we must admit that we have but 
few to exceed that depth. London’s 
Trafalgar Square wells are only 393 
feet; they soon reach water seams in 
the chalk. The well at Calais, France, 
is 1138 feet; Donchery, Ardennes, 1215 
feet; Grenelle, 1802; Passy, 1913; brine 
well at Kissingen, 2000; Belcher’s sugar 
refinery, St. Louis, 2197. The Columbus, 
Ohio, 2700 feet, and St. Louis County 
Farm, 3235 feet, are failures as Artesian 
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Iron has entered largely into modern strue- 
tures, and the time seems near at hand when 
important buildings will be made of brick, 
iron, and cement. Sir Joseph Paxton made 
a long step ahead in 1851, when he construct- 
ed of iron the building to which England 
invited the representatives of all nations. 
The constructors of iron houses in our cities 
must abandon the attempt to imitate in iron 


| the shapes which are proper to such mate- 


rials as brick and stone. 

The great success, so far, is in roofs. Those 
of the Grand Central Railway Dépét, Forty- 
second Street, New York, and the St. Pan- 
cras Station of the Midland Counties Rail- 
way, England, are eminent instances. The 
former was constructed by Buckhout, and is 
652 feet long, 199 feet 2 inches between walls. 
It covers about three acres. The St. Pan- 
cras Station has a span of 240 feet, a length 
of 690 feet, covering five platforms, ten lines 
of rails, and a cab stand twenty-five feet 
wide. 

The use of iron in structures marks the 
work of the century. Engineers have in 
their adaptation of the new material con- 











trived a new set of forms and parts, and 
made an entirely new set of calculations. 
The genius and skill were not wanting be- 
fore, we may say, but the previous century 
had not the iron in quantity. 
Bridge-building affords a remarkable 


forms, the arch, truss, suspension, tubular. 
The projects become more and more bold. 
The first iron bridge was one of cast-iron 











IRON AROH BRIDGES. 


group of structures in iron. There are four 





wells. 

* Most of the illustrations for this article, from 
page 221 to page 230, are borrowed from Knight's 
Mechanical Dictionary, published by J. B. Ford 
and Co., New York. 


a is a representation of the cast-iron arch bridge of 600 
feet span projected by Telford for crossing the Thames. 
b was a bridge of cast-iron sections, 500 feet span, proposed 
by Telford for the Menai Straits in preference to the suspen- 
sion-bridge of 570 feet span decided upon by the commit- 
tee. c, the middle arch of Southwark Bridge, 240 feet span. 
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sections across 
the Severn at 
Colebrookdale, in 
England, erected 
in 1779 by Darby 
and Wilkinson, 
unless we may 
mention a_ foot 
chain-bridge sev- 
enty feet long 


across the Tees in | 


1741, and credit 
the chain-bridge 
in a mountain 
pass at King- 
tong,in China. In 
1796 Wilson erect- 
ed an iron arch 
bridge 100 feet 
above the water 
over the Wear at 
Sunderland. In 
1818-25 Telford 
spanned the Me- 
nai Straits by his 
so-called chain- 
bridge. Ironrods 
with coupling 
links form 
catenary. South- 
wark Bridge (c) 
over the Thames 
is or was a struc- 
ture of three arch- 
es of cast-iron 
voussoirs, and 
was erected in 
1819. 

The highest 
bridge in the 
world is the Ver- 
rugas Viaduct, on 
the Lima and 
Oroya Railway, 
in the Andes of 
Peru. It is 12,000 
feet above the 
level of the sea, 
575 feet long, and 
formed of three 
iron truss spans 
on iron piers. 

The bridge late- 
ly built across the 
Mississippi at St. 
Louis has a com- 
pound system 
of steel tubular 
arches support- 
ing the truss and 
road-beds. Ithas 
three spans of 497, 
515, and 497 feet 
respectively. The 
middle arch has 
but one fellow in 


the | 


!the world, that of Kuilinburg, in Holland. 
| Its engineer is Captain Eads, and it has lately 
| been opened amidst great rejoicing. It has 
| a double-track railway upon the lower level, 
and a roadway thirty-four feet wide and two 
| footways each eight feet wide upon the up- 
perlevel. The Illinois roads which converge 
upon this viaduct have freight dépé6ts near 
the water, but the passenger trains pass 
| through a tunnel 4800 feet in length be- 
neath the river-side part of the city, and 
reach the up-town dépét. Each span con- 
|sists of four arches, having two members 
each, an upper and a lower one. Each mem- 
ber is of two parallel cast-steel tubes nine 
linches in exterior diameter set closely to- 
| gether, and each made in four segments, 
| whose junctions form ribs. The upper and 
| lower members are eight feet apart. The 
whole structure is stiffened by systems of 
| diagonal, vertical, and horizontal braces. 

The arch formed a very important mem- 
ber of many wooden bridges, and still does 
of some iron trusses. 

Another tubular arch bridge is that of the 
Washington Aqueduct across Rock Creek, 
| erected by General Meigs. It has a span of 
200 feet and a rise of twenty feet, and con- 
sists of two ribs, each composed of seventeen 
cast-iron pipes, flanged and bolted together. 
The pipes are lined with staves to prevent 
freezing, and have a clear water way of three 
feet six inches. Through them passes the 
water for the supply of the city of Wash- 
ington. 

The Fairmount Bridge across the Schuyl- 
kill is 100 feet wide, was built by the Phe- 
nixville Bridge Company, and is the finest 
example of an iron truss bridge in this coun- 
try. 

Those Chinese prevent many a broad and 
full statement by having anticipated the 
Western barbarians in so many things: gun- 
powder, the mariner’s compass, movable- 
type printing, paper of rags, glazing of pot- 
tery, silk, and boring for gas and brine. 
Suspension-bridges also have been long used 
in China and Thibet. One noticed by Tur- 
ner, near Tchin-Chien, was 140 feet long, 
on four catenary chains; one in Quito, ob- 
served by Humboldt, was of rope four inch- 
es in diameter, made of agave fibre; one in 
Aligpore, in Hindostan, is 180 feet in length, 
and made of cane with iron fastenings; 
Hooker notices several in Nepaul; Scamozzi 
refers to suspension- bridges in Europe in 
1615. 

The suspension-bridge was waiting for 
iron. The first iron suspension-bridge in 
Europe, possibly in the world, was a chain- 
bridge across the Tees in 1741. Telford 
threw one across the Menai Straits, 570 feet, 
in 1820; it is of rods with coupling links. 
The Fribourg Bridge, 880 feet, was erected 
in 1830. The Niagara Railway Bridge, 821 
feet, was erected by Roebling, 1855. The 
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Wheeling Bridge, across the Ohio, 1010 
feet, erected by Ellet, was blown down. 
The Cincinnati Bridge, across the Ohio, 
was constructed by Roebling in 1866. It 
is 1057 feet between piers; each cable has 
5180 wires, each laid with a given strain 
to bear its part of the load. This was a 
grand conception. The weight of wire 
is 1,050,183 pounds. The new Niagara 
Bridge, just below the basin of the falls, 
is 1264 feet span, 190 feet above the wa- 
ter, and was erected in 1869, 

We are now waiting for the completion 
of the New York and Brooklyn Bridge, 
5862 feet between termini, 1600 feet be- 
tween river piers, and 80 feet wide. 

The tubular bridge erected at Conway, 
Wales, preceded that over the Menai 
Straits. Succeeding them is the Victoria 
Bridge across the St. Lawrence River at 
Montreal. The principle of all is the 
same: a tube of rectangular section 
forming a hollow girder. The material 
is cast and wrought iron, so disposed as 
to secure the valuable features of each 
kind. It was demanded that trains 
should be permitted to cross each way 
simultaneously at full speed on the two 
tracks; that it should be 100 feet above 
the water; that no centring should be 
used to temporarily obstruct navigation. 
Stephenson made the first estimates, and 
Fairbairn “brought into use his great 
knowledge in the strength of materials 
and skill in the disposition of parts to 
bear strains to which different portions 
of a structure are subjected. The tubes 














IRON TRUSS AND LATTICE BRIDGES. 


are respectively 260, 472, 472, and 260 a,b,c, are forms of trusses for moderate spans. a, 
feet, the larger ones weighing about rectangular-tube bridge. 6, iron arch and lattice girder 


4,032,000 pounds each. The tubes were 
built on floats, towed to their positions, 


bridge. c, strut girder bridge. d, the principal span of 
the Kuilinburg Railway bridge over the Leck, a branch of 
the Rhine. It has nine spans; the one shown is 515 feet 


raised by powerful hydrostatic jacks, the total length, 492 feet clear span. Its only rival in length 
masonry being built beneath them asthe is the middle span of Captain Eads’s bridge across the 
as ’ g ‘ as 


lifting proceeded. The jacks rested on ;, 


beams on the ledges of the towers. The _ piles. 


lifting chains weighed 224,000 pounds 
each, and were of six-feet sections, which 
were taken out, a section at a time, after 
each lift was made, and the tube rested on 
the masonry beneath it while the piston of 
the jack descended ready for another lift. 
The pressure of the water beneath the ram 
was 24g tons per square inch. The tubes 
were lifted 100 feet above tide-water, as- 
cending in high perpendicular grooves in 
the faces of the towers, which were closed 
up by masonry as the lifting proceeded. It 
was opened for traffie in 1850. 

The Victoria Bridge at Montreal had no 
such extremely heavy work. It is 176 feet 
less than two miles long, having twenty-five 
spans, the centre one 330 feet, the others each 
240 feet long. The centre span is 60 feet 
above the summer level of the water, and 
has a slight descent toward each end. The 
cost was £1,250,000. 


Mississippi at St. Louis. e is a truss bridge over the Avon 


England, the mid length resting on a cluster of screw 


But one of the bridges mentioned above 
was standing when the old bell of the red 
brick house in Philadelphia rang out, “‘ Pro- 
claim liberty throughout the land and to all 
the inhabitants thereof!” The solitary ex- 
ception was the chain-bridge across the 
Tees. This bridge has long since passed 
away, was but a solitary precursor of the 
coming age of iron bridges, and in mode of 
structure chains have given way to wire, 
first of iron, then of steel. 


WOOD-WORKING. e 


In no department of mechanical progress 
has the advancement been more thorough 
than in the machinery for the working of 
wood. Up to the beginning of the last 
quarter of the eighteenth century what 





| were the tools and modes of the wood- 
| worker? With the axe, adze, pit-saw, whip- 
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PORTABLE OIRCULAR SAW. 


saw, handsaw, chisel, and rasp excellent 
work was done; but it may be said that, 
with the exception of a few saw-mills, 
there was no machinery for wood-working. 
How infrequent were the saw-mills may be 
vathered from the fact that one established 
in England in 1663 by a Dutchman was 
abandoned from fear of personal violence 
on the part of the populace, and in 1767 one 
at Limehouse, in the eastern part of Lon- 
don, was destroyed by a mob of sawyers 
who considered their craft in danger. 

The writer distinctly recollects when logs 
and tree trunks were habitually sawed from 
end to end, to work them into dimension 
stuff, by two sawyers, one standing on the 
log and the other in a pit beneath with a 
veil over his eyes to keep out the sawdust. 
And what a hard-working, sad, drunken set 
these sawyers were, and how the top-sawyer 
bossed the wretch in the hole, who pulled 
down, while he above, with shoulders like 
an Atlas, swung his weight upon the handles 
above! This lasted well into our century ; 
but now we have a host of saw-mills of 
various kinds working on the most exten- 
sive scale at the great lumbering centres, 
and machines for special work in all cities 
where the stuff thus roughly “got out” 
into square stuff or merchantale lumber is 
sawed into plank, dimension lumber, slats, 
scale-boatus, veneers, and what not. 

The circular saw was introduced into En- 
gland in 1790, but its inventor is not known. 
General Sir Samuel Bentham, the most re- 
nowned of all inventors of wood-working 
machinery, and to whom we shall have to 
refer several times, patented in 1793 the 
bench, slit, parallel guide, and sliding bevel 





guide. The machine has now attained an 
excellence and completeness which leave 
little to be desired. 

In the stationary form of the machine 
the saws are either single or in gangs. The 
portable kind has an upper saw to complete 
the kerf made only partially through the 
larger logs by the lower saw. Such is 
known as a double saw. The log carriage 
travels on ways, the feed being by a pinion 
meshing into a rack beneath the carriage. 

After the cut the head-blocks are simul- 
taneously moved up, bringing the log a dis- 
tance nearer to the saw equal to the thick- 
ness of the board desired, plus the width of 
the kerf made by the saw. Very rapid and 
handy are these saws, but the men of ’76 
never dreamed of such a thing. We had 
rude gate saws driven by flutter wheels, or 
geared up for motion from a larger wheel. 
There was then no premonition of the saw- 
mills which hum in all our ports and buzz 
in all the forests of the land. 

The veneer saw, a peculiar adaptation of 
the circular saw, with thin segmental teeth 
on a thin hub of large diameter, was invent- 
ed by Bramah. 

Nor must we forget the scroll-saw, also 
named a jig saw from its rapid vertical mo- 
tion. It has a narrow thin blade which 
eats its way in a wonderful manner through 
the stuff which is moved against it, sliding 
on the surface of a flat table through which 
the saw reciprocates. The band saw is for 
the same purpose, but is a steel ribbon 
with a serrated edge, and runs on two band 
wheels, one of which is driven by the steam- 
power. 

The planing-machine for wood assumed 
































BAND SAW. 


three shapes before it settled into its pres- 
ent preferred form; indeed, there are yet 
two kinds. General Bentham’s machine, 
patented in 1791, was like an immense plane 
pushed over the surface of the board. Bra- 
mah’s machine, 1802, is what is called the 
traverse planer, the cutters being on the low- 
er edge of a revolving disk, which revolves 
with its vertical arbor above the board, 
which passes beneath it. The more com- 
mon and generally useful form of the plan- 
ing-machine has revolving cutters on hor- 
izontal axes, which work the top of the 
board. By an extension of the principle 
another cutter may work the lower surface, 
and two others on vertical axes dress the 
edges, or square stuff may be dressed on all 
sides, or one or more of the cutters may have 
such conformation as to plane mouldings on 
the stuff. 

This is the moulding-machine, whose use- 
fulness it is hard to exaggerate, but the 
admirable Bentham and the equally useful 
and perhaps equally brilliant Bramah would 
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gaze with keen zest upon the outgrowth of 
their genius and pains. 

Another form of moulding-machine has a 
vertical shaft, with cutters of the conforma- 
tion required protruding through a table, 
so as to work the edges of the stuff brought 
against them, directed by the hand or by 
guide. 

The joiner, or general wood-worker, is anoth- 
er of the late additions to the shop. The 
number of years it has been in use can al- 
most be counted on the fingers of the two 


‘hands. Though the term may not have 





been so intended, yet it is well placed, for 
it holds a very commanding rank. It 
planes flat, moulding, and beaded surfaces ; 
it rips or crosscuts; it bores and counter- 
bores; it mortises and tenons, executes 
squaring-up, grooving, tonguing, rabbeting, 
mitring, chamfering, and wedge-cutting ; 
it is a jack-of-all-work, the handy man of 
the shop, with unflagging energy and sin- 
gular versatility. It well represents the 
mature mind of the ages, being a multum in 
parvo, the combination of a set of separate 
machines, possessing the attributes of each, 
which it is ready to turn to account at any 
time, not always together, but in rapid suc- 
cession at short notice. 

The mortising-machine may have had a 
precarious existence before General Sir Sam- 
uel Bentham, but we have no trace of it. 
Bentham describes the self-acting machine 
in his patent of 1793. His description in- 
cludes the operation by which a hole previ- 
ously bored is elongated by a chisel into a 
slot, and also the mode of making the mor- 
tise by a rotating cutter during the traverse 
of the work. He also had a pivoted table 
for oblique mortising, and a double or fork- 
ed chisel for making narrow parallel mor- 
tises. 

Brunel’s machine for mortising the shells 
of ships’ blocks was made for the British 
Admiralty in 1804. The block is chucked 





MOULDING-MAOHINE, 
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in a carriage, and has an au- 
tomatic feed movement by 
means of a screw. The chis- 
el (or chisels for blocks with 
more than one score) is in a 
vertically reciprocating slider 
in the frame above. 

The latest improvements 
in mortising-machines have 
much increased their capaci- 
ty and range of work, special 
machines being made for va- 
rious duties. One principal 
feature is that for bringing 
the chisei into action and de- 
termining its depth of stroke 
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by simply pressing upon a 
treadle, the chisel being qui- 
escent as soon as the foot is 
lifted, and this without dis- 
connection with the motor. 
The wood-turning lathe 
preceded that of metal many 
centuries, that for clay 
long preceded the wood lathe. 
We pass at once to the lathe 
for turning irregular forms, 
invented by Thomas Blan- 
chard, of Boston, Massachu- 
setts, in 1828, and since much 
improved by himself and oth- 


ers. 


as 











It is 
spokes, 


made for turning 
axe-handles, gun- 
stocks, and various other 
crooked and difficult shapes. The illustra- 
tion shows it as adapted for turning spokes. 
These have very different shapes at different 
parts of their lengths, and spokes for differ- 
ent kinds of vehicles require very different 
shapes and proportions. Like the job of 
standing the egg on end, suggested by 
Christopher Colon to his curious friends, it 
is very easy to understand when explained ; 
but it was a very ingenious contrivance and 
a great acquisition. The model is placed 
upon a slowly rotating mandrel at top; a tra- 
cer rests against each side of it, and governs 
the motions of the cutter frame, causing the 





BLANCHARD’S SPOKE LATHE. 








GENERAL WOOD-WORKER. 


revolving cutter to advance or recede to or 
from the stuff which is chucked between 
the centres of a mandrel below, and caused 


to rotate in correspondence with the model 


above. The cutter frame has a longitudi- 
nal motion along the frame, its cutter pass- 
ing from end to end of the stick, and cut- 
ting more or less deeply in exact conformity 
with the model above. The piece to be cut 
is not shown in position, as it would hide 
the view of the cutter head. 


Wasurneton, D.C. EDWARD H. KNIGHT. 


LOVE’S IMAGINATION. 
A LITTLE WESTERN FLOWER. 
THERE is a pretty herb that grows 
In the every where. 
The chilliest wild winter snows, 
The roughest saucy air, 
It hath a way to dare; 
And kissed by warmest wind that blows, 
It blooms as fairy-fair. 
Yet though it be on every side, 
No mortal knows where it doth bide. 
One seeks in vain till locks be gray ; 
And one upon some lucky day, 
Unheeding, finds it in his way. 
Hast found the wildling, my Lucille ? 
Ah, do not pluck it, Sweet ; 
If but one dainty touch it feel, 
It withers at thy feet! 
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A NIGHT ATTAOK. 


NE of the most important expeditions 

ever undertaken into the regions of 
Central Africa was that intrusted by the 
Khedive of Egypt to the command of Sir | 
SAMUEL W. BAKER in 1869. Its object was 
not the exploration of unknown regions. It 
was organized as the first practical step to- 
ward the suppression of the horrible traffic 
in human flesh which for unknown ages 
has desolated the richest lands of Africa. 
In his former journeys Sir Samuel had trav- 
ersed countries of extreme fertility in Cen- 
tral Africa, with a healthy climate ¢davorable 
for the settlement of Europeans, at a mean 
altitude of 4000 feet above the sea-level, 
This large and almost boundless extent of 
country was well peopled by a race who 
only required the protection of a strong but 


* Ismailia. A Narrative of the Expedition to Cen- | 
tral Africa for the Suppression of the Slave-Trade, or- | 
ganized by Ismatut, Khedive of Egypt. By Sir Samvet | 
W. Baker, Pasha, M.A., F.R.S., F.R.G.S., Major-Gen- 
eral of the Ottoman Empire, etc., etc. With Maps, | 
Portraits, and Illustrations. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 
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| velop the great resources of the soil. 


|and children were 


paternal government to become of consid- 
erable importance, and to eventually de- 
He 
found lands varying in natural capabilities, 
according to their position and altitudes, 
where sugar, cotton, coffee, rice, spices, and 
all tropical produce might be successfully 
cultivated; but those lands were without 
any civilized form of government, and “ev- 


|ery man did what seemed right in his own 


’ 


eyes.’ 

In this chaotic state of society the slave- 
trade prospered to the detriment of all im- 
provement. Rich and well-populated coun- 
tries were rendered desolate; the women 
sarried into captivity ; 
villages were burned, and crops were de- 
stroyed or pillaved; the population was 
driven out; a terrestrial paradise was con- 
verted into an infernal region; the natives, 
who were originally friendly, were rendered 
hostile to all strangers, and the general re- 
sult of the traffic in human beings could 
only be expressed in one word—ruin. 

The slave hunters and traders who caused 
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this desolation were for the most part Arabs, 
subjects of the Egyptian government. These 
people had deserted their agricultural occu- 
pations in the Soudan, and formed compa- 
nies of brigands in the pay of Khartoum 
merchants. The largest trader had an army 
of 2500 Arabs in his pay. These men were 
organized under a rude military fashion, and 
armed with muskets. They were divided 
into companies, and in many cases were of- 
ficered by soldiers who had deserted from 
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CAMEL TRANSPORT OF STEAMERS AND MACHINERY. 


the Egyptian army. 
that about 15,000 of the subjects of the Khe- 


It is supposed, indeed, 
dive, who should have been employed in 
working and paying their taxes in Egypt, 
were engaged, directly or indirectly, in the 
slave traftie of the White Nile. The traftic 
was regularly organized. Each trader oc- 
cupied a special district, where, by a divis- 
ion of his force in a chain of stations, each 
containing some three or four hundred men, 
he could exercise a right of possession over 
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a certain amount of territory. In this man- 
ner enormous tracts of country were occu- 
pied by the armed bands from Khartoum, 
who could make alliances with the native 
tribes to attack and destroy their neighbors, 
and to carry off their women and children, 
together with vast herds of sheep and cat- 
tle. One trader alone, by the name of Agad, 
ruled by force of arms over a tract of terri- 
tory covering nearly ninety thousand square 
miles. No other trader would interfere 
with him so long as he kept within his own 
bounds ; within that his companies of brig- 
ands could pillage, burn, and massacre at 
will. A very powerful trader would some- 
times make excursions into the territory of 
a weaker neighbor, but in general a sort of 
robber courtesy was observed. 


It is impossible to know the actual num- | 


ber of slaves taken every year from Central 


Africa. Sir Samuel thinks that at least fifty | 


thousand are captured and held in the camps 
of the slave-traders, or sent overland to the 
coast. The loss of life attendant upon the 
capture and subsequent ill treatment of the 
slaves is frightful; while the result of this 
forced emigration, combined with the inse- 
curity of life and property, is the gradual de- 


population of vast tracts of territory within | 
the infested districts. The natives must 


either submit to every species of cruelty 
and wrong, leave their homes for distant 
regions, or ally themselves with their op- 
pressors in warring upon other tribes. The 
result is devastation and wide-spread ruin. 
To put an end to these horrible atrocities, 
Ismail Pasha, the present Khedive of Egypt, 
resolved to enlist the services of Sir Samuel 
as the leader of a strong military force 
against the slave hunters and traders of the 
White Nile. The objects of the expedition, 
as set forth in the Khedive’s firman, were, 
1st, to subdue the countries lying south of 
Gondokoro; 2d, to suppress the slave-trade, 
and introduce a system of regular commerce ; 
3d, to open to navigation the great lakes of 
the equator; and 4th, to establish a chain 
of military stations and commercial dépéts, 
at intervals of three days’ march, through 
Central Africa, taking Gondokoro as the 
base of operations. The supreme command 
of this important expedition was confided 


to Sir Samuel for four years, commencing | 
April 1, 1869. He was invested by the! 


Khedive with absolute power, even that of 
death, over all under his command, and over 


all the countries belonging to the Nile Basin | 


south of Gondokoro. To effect the objects 


contemplated by the Khedive, it was neces- | 


sary to organize the expedition on a grand 
scale. Steel steamers for the navigation of 
the Albert Lake had to be conveyed from 
England, and transported in sections on 
camels over a long stretch of territory. It 
Was necessary to establish a firm govern- 
ment in countries that hitherto had been 


| without protection, and a prey to lawless 
/adventurers. This could be accomplished 
| only by a large military force, provided with 
transports and stores, and with materials 
and supplies for fortified camps. In every 
|expedition the principal difficulty is the 
transport. “Travel light, if possible,” is 
| the best advice for all countries; but in this 
| instance it was not possible, as the object 
of the expedition was not only to convey 
| steamers to Central Africa, but to establish 
| legitimate trade in the place of the nefarious 
| system of pillage hitherto adopted by the 
so-called White Nile traders. It was there- 
fore absolutely necessary to start with a 
| large stock of goods of all kinds in addition 
| to machinery and the steamers. Sir Samuel’s 
outfit included a paddle steamer of 251 tons, 
32 horse-power ; a twin screw high-pressure 
steamer of 20 horse-power, 108 tons; a twin 
screw high-pressure steamer of 10 horse- 
power, 38 tons; two steel life-boats, each 30 
feet by 9, 10 tons each. In addition to the 
steamers were steam saw-mills, with all 
necessary machinery, including heavy boil- 


| ers. All this bulky and heavy material had 
| to be transported by camels for several hun- 
dred miles across the Nubian Desert, and by 
boats and camels alternately from Alexan- 
dria to Gondokoro, a distance of about three 
thousand miles. 
| The military arrangements comprised a 
force of 1645 troops, including a corps of 
| 200 irregular cavalry and two batteries of 
artillery. The infantry were two regiments 
supposed to be well selected. The black 
or Soudani regiment included many officers 
and men who had served with Marshal Ba- 
zaine in Mexico. The Egyptian regiment 
turned out to be for the most part convicted 
felons, who had been transported for various 
| crimes from Egypt to the Soudan. The ar- 
tillery consisted of bronze rifled mountain 
| guns, the barrel weighing 230 pounds, throw- 
| 844-pound shells. The expedition was also 
supplied with 200 rockets, 3-pounders, an 
| fifty Snider rifles, with 50,000 rounds of am- 
| munition. 
| Khartoum, on the Nile, about 1450 miles 
above Cairo, was selected as the place of 
rendezvous and final departure. Here a 


fleet of nine steamers and fifty-five sailing 


| vessels, the latter averaging about fifty tons 
pach, was ordered to be in readiness for the 
| arrival of Sir Samuel. A part of this fleet, 
consisting of six steamers and thirty sailing 
vessels, started from Cairo, conveying the 
whole of the merchandise. Not daring to 
trust any part of the steel steamers to this 
route, the vessels being liable to all kinds 
| of mishaps, Sir Samuel had them conveyed, 

under his own superintendence, by way of 

the Suez Canal and the Red Sea, to Soua- 

kim, whence he crossed the desert to Ber- 
ber, on the Nile, a distance of 275 miles, and 
| thence reached Khartoum by steamer. 
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At Khartoum many vexatious delays oc- 
curred. There was great opposition to the 
expedition on the part of influential traders. 
They had induced all the boatmen in Khar- 
toum to run away, supposing that without 
boatmen the expedition could not start. 
Sir Samuel employed the police authorities 
to hunt up men, and at length the necessary | 
crews were secured, all unwilling and re- 
fractory, and of the werst possible material. | 
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THE FORTY THIEVES. 


The irregular cavalry was found to be ut- 
terly worthless, and the whole corps was 


|sent back. Sir Samuel had twenty-one good 


horses that he had brought from Cairo, and 
these, together with the horses belonging to 
the officers, were all that could be conveyed 
in the transports. Forty-six men had been 
selected from the two regiments to act as a 


| body-guard. They formed a fine company, 


composed of equal numbers of black and 
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white soldiers, and were armed with Snider 
rifles. They were commanded by Sir Sam- 
uel’s aid-de-camp, Lieutenant-Colonel Abd- 
el-Kader, and Captain Mahomet Deii. This 
company of picked men, who performed 
most efficient service during the expedition, 
received the name of “The Forty Thieves.” 

At length, on the 8th of February, 1870, 
Sir Samuel’s preparations were completed. 
The bugles sounded the signal for departure. 
The troops hurried on board their respective 








transports. Then came the official parting. 
Sir Samuel had to embrace the governor of 
Khartoum, then a black pasha, a rara avis 
in terris, and a whole host of beys, the affect- 
ing ceremony concluding with a very fat 
colonel whom the disgusted Englishman 
could not properly encircle with his arms. 
A couple of battalions lined the shore; the 
guns saluted as the expedition started on its 
voyage. Some of the steamers and sailing 
vessels that were to bring stores from Cairo 
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had not arrived, and the flotilla consisted of 
two steamers, respectively of thirty-two and 
twenty-four horse-power, and thirty-one sail- 
ing vessels, with a military force of about 
800 men. The powerful current of the Blue 
Nile swept the fleet quickly past Khartoum, 
and having rounded the point, the expedi- 
tion was headed up the grand White Nile. 
Sir Samuel and Lady Baker, who, as usual, 
accompanied her husband on this expedi- 
tion, had quarters on board of a diahbeeah, 
which was towed by one of the steamers. 
Leaving the sailing vessels to make their 
slow headway against the strong current, 
the steamers pushed ahead to Fashoda, the 
government station in the Shillook country, 
618 miles by river from Khartoum. At this 
place a month’s rations were taken on board, 
and the steamers started for the Sobat junc- 
tion, about sixty-six miles further on by riv- 
er. The junction was reached on the 16th 
of February. The volume of water brought 
to the Nile by the Sobat is immense, and the 
power of the stream is so superior to that of 
the White Nile that as it arrives at right 
angles the waters of the Nile are banked up. 
The yellow water of the Sobat forms a dis- 
tinct line as it cuts through the clear water 
of the main river, and the floating rafts of 
vegetation brought down by the White Nile, 
instead of continuing their voyage, are head- 
ed back, and remain helplessly in the back- 
water. The sources of the Sobat are still a 
mystery; but there can be no doubt that the 
principal volume must be of mountain ori- 
gin, as it is colored with earthy matter, and 
is quite unlike the marsh water of the White 
Nile. 

Between Khartoum and the Sobat june- 
tion the White Nile is a niagnificent river; 
but on passing to the south of the great af- 
fluent the traveler enters upon a region of 
immense flats and dreary marshes, through 
which the river winds its labyrinthine course. 
This region extends about 750 miles, to Gon- 
dokoro. The vegetable dam formed above 
the junction of the Bahr Giratte, thirty-eight 
miles above the Sobat junction, has made 
the further navigation of the White Nile 
impracticable. Sir Samuel found that the 
immense number of floating islands that 
constantly pass down the river had gradual- 
ly choked the passage that once existed un- 
der the vegetable dam. The entire river 
had become a marsh, beneath which, by the 
great pressure of water, the stream oozed 
through innumerable small channels. In 
fact, the White Nile had disappeared. A 
vessel arriving from Khartoum in her pas- 
sage to Gondokoro would find, after passing 
through a broad river of clear water, that 
her bow would suddenly strike against a 
bank of solid compressed vegetation. This 
was the natural dam or sudd that had been 
formed to an unknown extent: the river had 
ceased to exist. The dense spongy mass that 





filled the river-bed acted like a filter. The 
earthy deposits grew to be immense mud 
banks and shoals, which were soon covered 
with a rich tropical vegetation. 

At the time of Sir Samuel’s expedition 
this accumulation was of unknown extent, 
and, like the Arab slave-traders, he was 
forced to seek a passage by way of the Bahr 
Girafte, a branch of the White Nile. On the 
18th of February the rear vessels of the fleet 
arrived, and the voyage was again resumed. 
Towing was difficult, owing to the sharp 
turns of the river. The Bahr Giraffe was 
about seventy yards in width, and at that 
season the banks were high and dry. Nay- 
igation was frequently impeded by dams of 
drift vegetation, through which a passage 
had to be cut with swords. One of these 
dams, through which a canal about 150 yards 
long was hewn, is thus described in an ex- 
tract from Sir Samuel’s diary, under date of 
February 28: “It is a curious collection of 
trash that seriously impedes navigation. 
The grass resembles sugar-canes ; this grows 
from twenty to thirty feet in length, and 
throws out roots at every joint: thus, when 
matted together, its roots still increase, and 
render the mass a complete tangle. During 
the wet season the rush of water tears off 
large rafts of this floating water-grass, which 
accumulate in any favorable locality. The 
difficulty of clearing a passage is extreme. 
After cutting out a large mass with swords, 
a rope is made fast, and the raft is towed 
out by hauling with thirty or forty men 
until it is detached and floated down the 
stream. Yesterday I cut a narrow channel 
from above stream in the hope that the rush 
of water would loosen the mass of vegeta- 
tion. After much labor, at 12.30 p.m. the 
whole obstruction appeared to heave. There 
was soon no doubt that it was moving, and 
suddenly the entire dam broke up. Im- 
mense masses were carried away by the 
rush of water and floated down the river.” 

A singular adventure occurred at one of 
these dams. While the men were digging 
out the steamers, which had become jammed 
by the floating rafts, they felt something 
struggling under their feet. They immedi- 
ately scrambled away, just in time to avoid 
the ugly head of a large crocodile that broke 
its way through the tangled mass in which 
it had been held a close prisoner. Though 
freed from its uncomfortable position, the 
monster had not fallen among friends. The 
black soldiers, armed with swords and bill- 
hooks, made a bold onslaught upon him; 
and that evening the savor of his flesh went 
up from the cooking pots of the Soudani 
regiment. 

But new difficulties were in store. After 
passing the vegetable dams, the expedition 
reached shallows, with barely sufficient wa- 
ter to float the vessels over. The river had 





in many places disappeared, and the fleet 
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OROCODILE MOBBED IN THE 8SUDD. 


had been forced through narrow, devious | water, extending as far as the eye could 
channels, through ditches cut with swords, | reach, where only a few days before there 
and through a succession of marsh - like | was nothing but a boundless plain of marsh 
lakes, at the rate of about a mile a day. At| grass, with not a drop of water visible. 
length, on the 1st of April, fifty-two days These sheets of water, marking the course 
after the departure from Khartoum, the flo- | of the river, were separated by dams of 
tilla stuck fast in the mud. It was the dry | floating vegetation. The volume of water 
season. The river would not rise until De- | was large, and the current had a rate of 
cember. Nothing could be done but retrace | about three miles an hour. Nevertheless, 
the route, and wait at some convenient sta- | although in open water, the expedition was 
tion until the rainy season had made the | virtually imprisoned in a kind of lake, shut 
river again navigable. The sailors and/|in by a series of thick dams. “It is simply 
troops composing the expedition were de-| ridiculous,” says Baker, “to suppose that 
lighted. They hoped Sir Samuel would re- | this river can ever be rendered navigable. 
turn to Khartoum and abandon the expe-| One or two vessels, if alone, would be utter- 
dition. He had other plans in view, but | ly helpless, and might be entirely destroyed, 
wisely kept them to himself. After vainly | with their crews, by a sudden change that 
exploring several channels, and becoming | might break up the country and inclose 
convinced that his best course was to re- them in a trap from which they could nev- 
treat, Sir Samuel ordered the fleet to be|er escape.” Sir Samuel waxes eloquently 
headed toward Khartoum. After some days | wroth over the impediments with which he 
of hard labor the channel of the Bahr Gi-| meets. After describing the process of eut- 
raffe was again reached—the point where | ting through several of the dams, he says: 
the labor of cutting through the marsh-like | “The river is wider than when we last saw 
lakes had commenced. A great change had it, but is much obstructed by small islands, 
taken place in the character of the river. | formed of rafts of vegetation that have 
The narrow and choked Bahr Giraffe had | grounded in their descent. I fear we may 
disappeared, and the wonder-struck explor- | find the river choked in many places below 
ers gazed upon broad sheets of clear open | stream. No dependence can ever be placed 





















upon this accursed river. The fabulous 
Styx must be a sweet rippling brook com- 
pared to this horrible creation. A violent 
wind acting upon the high waving mass of 
sugar-cane grass may suddenly create a 
change; sometimes large masses are de- 
tached by the gambols of a herd of hippo- 
potamuses, whose rude rambles during the 
night break narrow lanes through the float- 
ing plains of water-grass, through which the 
action of the stream may tear large masses 
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DRAGGING A STEAMER THROUGH THE SUDD. 


| from the main body. The water being pent 
up by enormous dams of vegetation, mixed 
with mud and half-decayed matter, forms a 
chain of lakes at slightly varying levels. 
The sudden breaking of one dam would 
thus cause an impetuous rush of water that 
|might tear away miles of country, and en- 
tirely change the equilibrium of the float- 
ing masses.” 
At length, on the 11th of April, clear wa- 
ter was again reached, and the flotilla was 
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A HIPPOPOTAMUS KILLS THE BLIND SIEIK. 


laid up for a few days at the station of Kut- 
chuk Ali, one of the principal slave-traders 
of the White Nile. From this place the ex- 
pedition proceeded down stream to a point 
on the river below the Sobat junction, where 
Sir Samuel selected a spot for a permanent 
fortified station, which could be used as a 
base of future operations. The under-wood 
that covered the bank was cleared, and the 
large trees that bordered the river were 
taken possession of as shelter for the tents. 
The camp, named Tewfikeeyah, after the 
Khedive’s eldest son, Tewfik Pasha, was 
soon in complete order, and in a few days 
Sir Samuel was ready to receive a visit from 
Quat Kare, the true king of the Shillooks, 
in whose territory the camp was situated. 
The king had been driven from power 
through the intrigues of his enemies, and a 
pretender named Jangy reigned in his place. 
Quat Kare came to Sir Samuel for redress. 
The old king entered the camp, accompanied 
by two wives, four daughters, and a large 
retinue. Like all the Shillooks, he was very 
tall and thin. His wardrobe looked scanty 
and old, and he was presented with a long 
blue shirt, which reached nearly to his an- 
kles, and a red searf fora waistband. When 
dressed he sat down on a carpet provided 





for the occasion, and invited his family to 
sit near him. There was profound silence 
for some time. The old king looked calmly 
round upon the scene, but did not speak. 
At length Sir Samuel broke the silence by 
asking him whether he was really Quat 
Kare, the old king of the Shillooks, whose 
death had been reported. Instead of reply- 
ing, he conferred with one of his wives, a 
woman of about sixty, who appeared to act 
as Prime Minister and adviser. This old 
lady immediately took up the discourse, and 
very deliberately related the intrigues of 
the Koordi governor of Fashoda, which had 
ended in the ruin of her husband. It ap- 
peared that the Koordi did not wish that 
peace should reign throughout the land. 
The Shillooks were a powerful tribe, num- 
bering upward of a million ; therefore it was 
advisable to sow dissension among them, 
and thus destroy their unity. Quat Kare 
was a powerful king, who had ruled the 
eountry for more than fifty years. He was 
the direct descendant of a long line of kings, 
therefore he was a man whose influence was 
to be dreaded. The policy of the Koordi 
determined that he would overthrow the 
power of Quat Kare, and after having vain- 
ly laid snares for his capture, the old king 
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fled from the governor of Fashoda as Da.jid 
fled from Sau! and hid in the cave of Adul- 
lam. The Koordi was clever and cunning 
in intrigue ; thus he wrote to Djiaffer Pasha, 
the governer-general of the Soudan, and de- 
clared that Quat Kare, the king of the Shil- 
looks, was dead ; it was therefore necessary 
to elect the next heir, Jangy, for whom he 
requested the firman of the Khedive. The 
firman of the Khedive arrived in due course 
for the pretender Jangy, who was a distant 
connection of Quat Kare, and in no way 
entitled to the succession. This intrigue 
threw the country into confusion. Jangy 
was proclaimed king by the Koordi, and was 
dressed in a scarlet robe, with belt and sa- 
bre. The pretender got together a large 
band of adherents who were ready for any 
adventure that might yield them plunder. 
These natives, who knew the paths and the 
places where the vast herds of cattle were 
concealed, acted as guides to the Koordi, 
and the faithful adherents of the old king, 
Quat Kare, were plundered, oppressed, and 
enslaved without mercy, until Sir Samuel 
came to their protection. It was arranged 
that the king should wait patiently till the 
matter could be brought before the proper 
authority. A grand feast followed the re- 
ception. Quat Kare was also treated to a 
shock from a magnetic battery, which he took 
with a stoical expression of countenance. 

A tragical incident occurred not long after 
the establishment of the camp. There was 
an old blind sheik who frequently crossed 
the river to visit the new-comers. One day 
he was returning with his son, when the 
canoe was charged by an angry hippopot- 
amus. Seizing the frail bark at the end 
where the sheik was sitting, the monster 
crunched it to fragments between his pon- 
derous jaws, and so crushed and lacerated 
the poor old man that, although rescued by 
his comrades, whe hastened to his assist- 
ance, he died during the night. The hip- 
popotamuses were often the source of great 
annoyance, and sometimes of danger, to the 
expedition. One beautiful moonlight night, 
when the flotilla was quietly at anchor in a 
lake close to the White Nile, one of these 
monsters made a most determined attack 
upon the diahbeeah belonging to Sir Sam- 
uel. The vessel was close to a mud bank 
covered with high grass, and about thirty 
yards astern of her was a shallow part of 
the lake, about three feet deep. A light 
boat of zinc was full of strips of hippo- 
potamus flesh, and the dingy was fastened 
alongside. Every one was soundly sleep- 
ing, when, says Sir Samuel, “I was sudden- 
ly awakened by a tremendous splashing 
close to the diahbeeah, accompanied by the 
hoarse wild snorting of a furious hippopot- 
amus. I jumped up, and immediately per- 
ceived a hippo, which was apparently about 
to attack the vessel...... My servant, Sulei- 
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man, was sleeping next to the cabin door. 
I called to him for a rifle. Before the af- 
frighted Suleiman could bring it, the hip- 
popotamus dashed at us with indescribable 
fury. With one blow he capsized and sank 
the zinc boat, with its cargo of flesh. In 
another instant he seized the dingy in his 
immense jaws, and the crash of splintered 
wood betokened the complete destruction 
of my favorite boat...... By this time I had 
procured a rifle from the cabin, where they 
were always kept fixed in a row, loaded and 
ready for action, with bags of breech-load- 
ing ammunition on the same shelf. The 
movements of the animal were so rapid, as 
he charged and plunged alternately beneath 
the water in a cloud of foam and wave, that 
it was impossible to aim correctly at the 
small but fatal spot upon the head. The 
moon was extremely bright, and presently, 
as he charged straight at the diahbeeah, I 
stopped him with a No. 8 Reilly shell. To 
my surprise, he soon recovered, and again 
commenced the attack. I fired shot after 
shot at him without apparent effect. The 
diahbeeah rocked about upon the waves 
raised by the efforts of so large an animal. 
This movement rendered the aim uncertain. 
At length, apparently badly wounded, he 
retired to the high grass. There he lay by 
the bank, at about twenty-five yards’ dis- 
tance, snorting and blowing.” 

Thinking the creature must be dying, Sir 
Samuel went to bed, but in about half an 
hour was awakened again by another furi- 
ous charge. A rifle-ball in the head rolled 
the monster over, and he floated helplessly 
down stream. This time he surely must be 
dead. To the amazement of all, he present- 
ly recovered, and only gave up after receiv- 
ing several bullets in his body. On the fol- 
lowing morning @ post-mortem examination 
showed that he had received three shots in 
the flank and shoulder; four in the head, one 
of which had broken his lower jaw ; another 
had passed through his nose, and passing 
downward, had cut off one of his large tusks. 
Such determined and unprovoked fury as 
was exhibited by this animal had never 
been witnessed—he appeared to be raving 
mad. His body was a mass of frightful 
sears, the result of continual conflicts with 
bulls of his own species; some of these 
wounds were still unhealed. There was one 
scar about two feet in length, and about two 
inches below the level of the surface skin, 
upon the flank. He was evidently a char- 
acter of the worst description, but whose 
madness rendered him callous to all pun- 
ishment. The attack upon the vessels was 
probably induced by the smell of raw hippo- 
potamus flesh, which was hung in long strips 
about the rigging, and with which the zinc 
boat was filled. The dead hippopotamus 
that was floating astern lashed to the diah- 
beeah had not been molested. 
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In August, 1870, Baker started from Tew- 
fikeeyah to explore the sudd, or obstructions | 
of the main Nile, in the hope of discovering 
some new passage forced through the vege- 
tation by the stream. Taking a steamer, | 
with his own diahbeeah and a tender in tow, 
he left the station on the 11th, and in thirteen 
hours reached the old sudd, about twelve 
miles beyond the Bahr Giraffe junction. It 
was soon apparent that nothing could be 
done with the means at hand. The great 
river Nile was entirely lost. It had become 
a swamp. It was impossible to guess the | 
extent of the obstruction; but Baker was 
confident that it would be simply a question 
of time and labor to clear the original chan- 
nel by working from below the stream. The 
great power of the current would assist the 
work, and with proper management this 
formerly beautiful river might be restored 
to its original condition. It would be im- 
possible to clear the Bahr Giraffe permanent- 
ly, as there was not sufficient breadth of 
channel to permit the escape of huge rafts 
of vegetation, occupying the surface of per- 
haps an acre; but the great width of the | 
Nile, if once opened, together with the im- 
mense power of the stream, would, with a 
little annual inspection, assure the perma- 
nency of the work. 

Sir Samuel therefore determined to return 
to Khartoum to arrange for a special expe- 
dition to take this important work in hand. 
He reached that place in the latter part of 
September. After many vexatious delays, | 
occasioned by the opposition of the slave- | 
traders, he succeeded in completing his ar- 
rangements, and returned to Tewfikeeyah. 
This station was now dismantled and aban- 
doned for the more advantageous position 
at Gondokoro, once the seat of an Austrian 
religious mission. The fleet arrived at this 
station on ¢ghe 15th of April, 1871. Great 
changes had taken place in the White Nile 
since the time of Baker’s last visit. The old 
channel, which had been of great depth 
where it swept beneath the cliffs, was choked 
with sand-banks. New islands had formed 
in many places, and it was impossible for 
the vessels to approach the old landing- 
place. The fleet therefore dropped down 
the stream, and landed at a spot on the east 
bank where the ground was high and well 





shaded. Once a traders’ settlement had 
flourished there, of which only half a dozen | 
broken-down old huts remained. The whole 

face of the country was sadly changed. | 
Formerly pretty native villages were scat- | 
tered over the landscape beneath clumps of | 
trees, and the country was thickly popu- 
lated. But every thing was altered. There | 
was not a village on the main-land. The | 
pretty settlements had all been destroyed, 

and the inhabitants killed or driven for ref- | 
uge to the numerous low islands in the river, 

which formed their natural defense. These | 


were thronged with villages, and the sdil 
was under good cultivation. 

Immediately on landing Sir Samuel sent 
for the chief of the Baris, Allorron, who was 
promised protection if he and his people 
would return to the main-land and become 
true subjects to the Khedive. In return his 
people must cultivate corn, and build the 
huts required for the troops on their arrival. 
Allorron was profuse in promises and pro- 
testations of good-will. But the next day 
he declared that his people could not pre- 


| pare the materials for the camp. The neigh- 


boring tribes were hostile, and he could not 
venture out to collect bamboos. He was 
told that if he refused to obey orders the 
troops would be sheltered in the villages. 
Allorron was very sulky and sullen. He was 
a big and savage-looking brute of the low- 
est description, his natural vices having 
been increased by association with the slave- 
traders, with whom his tribe was in league. 
Many of his people were serving in the pay 
of Abou Saood, a noted slave-hunter. It 
was well understood by the various tribes 
that if Sir Samuel succeeded in establishing 
himself firmly at Gondokoro the trade in 


|slaves would be broken up, and that the 


traffic in ivory would be regulated by law. 
The alliance with Abou Saood had proved 
disastrous to the Baris tribe. The Loquia, 


|a powerful tribe only three days’ march to 


the southeast, had lost slaves and cattle 


| through Abou Saood’s raids ; and when his 


bands had quitted Gondokoro for their own 
station in the interior, Loquia had invaded 


| the unprotected Allorron, and had utterly 


destroyed his district on the eastern main- 
land. For many miles the country resem- 
bled a lovely park. Every habitation had 
disappeared, and the formerly populous po- 
sition was quite deserted by the surviving 
inhabitants, who, as already stated, had tak- 
en refuge in the islands, or on the west side 
of the river. At this season the entire coun- 
try was covered with a tender herbage— 
that species of fine grass, called by the 
Arabs “négheel,” which is the best pastur- 
age for cattle. Allorron’s people dared not 
bring their herds to pasture upon this beau- 
tiful land from whence they had been driv- 
en, as they were afraid that the news would 
soon reach Loquia, who would pounce un- 
expectedly upon them from the neighboring 
forest. 

Sir Samuel took possession of the deserted 
country, and proceeded to lay out a camp 
and to cultivate the ground. Every hut 
had its own neat garden. Very soon ten 


jacres of corn were above-ground, copious 
rains having started the seed like magic. 
The Baris remained sullen, and refused to 
assist in bringing material for the huts; 
and though they now ventured to send 
their herds to pasture on the main-land, 
they would sell neither sheep nor cattle, 
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hoping to starve the troops into the aban- 
donment of the country. But this was not 
in Sir Samuel’s programme. On the 26th of 
May, 1871, he took formal possession, and, in 
the name of the Khedive, declared the coun- 
try annexed to Egypt. The ceremony was 
A flag-staff eighty feet 
high had been erected on the highest point 
of land overlooking the river. Twelve hun- 


quite impressive. 


dred men, including soldiers, sailors in uni- | 


form, and servants and camp followers in 





on st 


ATTAOK ON THY OAMP, 


wmaut 


their best clothes, were on the ground. Sir 
Samuel’s staff for the occasion was com- 
posed of his aids-de-camp, Lieutenant Ba- 
ker, R.N., Lieutenant-Colonel Abd-el-Kader, 
together with three other officers and Mr. 
Higginbotham, the civil engineer of the ex- 
pedition. The formality of reading the of- 
ficial proclamation describing the annexa- 
tion of the country to Egypt in the name 
of the Khedive took place at the foot of the 
flag-staff. At the termination of the last 
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sentence the Ottoman flag was quickly run | 
up by the halyards, and fluttered in the | 
strong breeze at the mast-head. The offi- 
cers with drawn swords saluted the flag, 
the troops presented arms, and the batteries 
of artillery fired a royal salute. A military 
review concluded the ceremony. 

Allorron and his people still remained 
hostile, and Sir Samuel was obliged to con- 
fiscate some of their cattle to obtain food 


ISMAILIA. 








for his men. Several times the Baris at- 





tacked his camp at night, and in numerous 
instances surprised and murdered his sen- 
tries at their posts. The most serious en- 
counter was a night attack on the camp 
which took place July 21. The Baris had 
made friends with their old enemies, the 
Loquia, and the combined forces of the two 
tribes surprised the camp, and would have 
destroyed it had they been able to penetrate 
the thorn fence by which it was surrounded. 
Sir Samuel was now compelled to take the 
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offensive. A series of expeditions was or-|to prevent the advance of the expedition. 
ganized against the Baris and their allies. | It was therefore necessary that he should 
The result of these movements was the sub- | visit his stations and warn his people to 
mission of the hostile tribe. withhold their slaves and ivory until the 

It was now determined to undertake an | hated “Christian Pasha” should be recalled 
expedition into the country south of Gondo- | on the expiration of his term of service, 
koro, or Ismailia, as the station was named | when the old condition of affairs would re- 
in honor of the Khedive, for the purpose of | turn. Undismayed by the difficulties in his 
subduing the great slave hunter and trad- | way, the “Christian Pasha” pushed on his 
er Abou Saood, and annexing to Egypt the | preparations with great vigor, and on the 
territory over which he held the sway of a | 22d of January, 1872, was ready to start. 
robber chieftain. The strength of the ex-| An account of the new expedition and of 
pedition had been greatly reduced by the | the results of the whole undertaking will 
treachery of the Egyptian colonel Raouf | be given in another paper. 

Bey, who had been left in command at Gon- 
dokoro. This officer, in spite of positive or- 
ders that none but the really sick should be 
allowed to return home, had sent to Khar- - 
toum great numbers of troops who were in | oe , \ | 
sound health, leaving only 502 officers and a | 
men, including drummers, buglers, clerks, 
etc., with fifty-two sailors. Thus an expedi- 
tion that should have comprised 1645 men 
was reduced to so insignificant a force that 
it appeared impossible to proceed into the | 
interior. The Baris were still hostile and | 
threatening, the slave-hunters’ companies 
were treacherous, and yet the slave-trade 
was to be suppressed and the equatorial 
districts annexed with less than one-third 
of the force required. Abou Saood had ap- 
parently gained his point. It was believed 
that with so small a force Sir Samuel could 
not travel far from head-quarters. His term 
of service, would expire on Ist April, 1873; 
he had only one year and four months re- 
maining, and in this short time it would be 
impossible to accomplish his object. 

Urgent requests for reinforcements had 
been sent to Khartoum, but as there was no 
certainty about their arrival, it was neces- by 
sary to make arrangements for the proposed 7 
expedition with the force at hand. Gondo- 2 
koro was well fortified and provisioned. A THE STORY OF THE THREE 
reconnaissance of the country immediate- BEARS. 
ly south of the station showed that the na- Hor Bittle Folks. 
tives of that region were peaceable and well! FROM ROBERT SOUTHEY’S “THE DOCTOR.” 
disposed, and ready with promises of assist- “A tale which may content the minds 


























ance. Meanwhile Abou Saood, who had Of learned men and grave philosophers.” 
witnessed the departure of the soldiers for Gasooynr. 
Khartoum, and knew the weakness of the NCE upon a time there were Three 
remaining detachment, started for his sta- | Bears, who lived together in a house 


tions in the distant south, where he intended | of their own in a wood. One of them was 
to incite the natives against the government, | a Little, Small, Wee Bear, and one was a 
and thus frustrate the proposed expedition. | Middle-sized Bear, and the other was a 
He had never before traveled inland. For | Great, Huge Bear. They had each a pot for 
many years he had been in the habit of ar- | their porridge; a little pot for the Little, 
riving at Gondokoro from Khartoum with | Small, Wee Bear, and a middle-sized pot fur 
the annual fleet sent out by the slave-trader | the Middle Bear, and a great pot for the 
Agad, bringing new levies of brigands and | Great, Huge Bear. And they had each a 
fresh supplies of arms and ammunition. He chair to sit in; a little chair for the Little, 
would then remain several weeks at Gondo- | Small, Wee Bear, and a middle-sized chair 
koro, receive the ivory and slaves collected ‘for the Middle Bear, and a great chair for 
from his various stations in the interior, and | the Great, Huge Bear. And they had each 
return with his spoil to Khartoum. Now, | a bed to sleep in; a little bed for the Little, 
however, hé had one grand object in view— | Small, Wee Bear, and a middle-sized bed for 





THE STORY OF THE THREE BEARS. 
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the Middle Bear, and a great bed for the 
Great, Huge Bear. 

One day, after they had made the porridge 
for their breakfast, and poured it into their 
porridge-pots, they walked out into the 
wood while the porridge was cooling, that 
they might not burn their mouths by begin- 
ning too soon to eat it. Ar while they 
were walking, a little old Woman came to 
the house. She could not have been a good, 
honest old Woman; for first she looked in 
at the window, and then she peeped in at 
the key-hole; and seeing nobody in the 
house, she lifted the latch. The door was 
not fastened, because the Bears were good 
Bears, who did nobody any harm, and never 
suspected that any body would harm them. 
So the little old Woman opened the door 
and went in; and well pleased she was 
when she saw the porridge on the table. If 
she had been a good little old Woman, she 
would have waited till the Bears came home, 
and then, perhaps, they would have asked 
her to breakfast ; for they were good Bears 
—a little rough or so, as the manner of Bears 
is, but for all that very good-natured and 
hospitable. But she was an impudent, bad 
old Woman, and set about helping herself. 

So first she tasted the porridge of the 
Great, Huge Bear, and that was too hot for 
her; and she said a bad word about that. 
And then she tasted the porridge of the 
Middle Bear, and that was too cold for her; 
and she said a bad word about that too. 
And then she went to the porridge of the 
Little, Small, Wee Bear, and tasted that; 
and that was neither too hot nor too cold, 
but just right ; and she liked it so well that 
she ate it all up: but the naughty old Wom- 
an said a bad word about the little porridge- 
pot, because it did not hold enough for her. 

Then the little old Woman sat down in the 





chair of the Great, Huge Bear, and that was | 


too hard for her. And then she sat down in 
the chair of the Middle Bear, and that was 
too soft for her. And then she sat down in 
the chair of the Little, Small, Wee Bear, and 
that was neither too hard nor too soft, but 
just right. So she seated herself in it, and 
there she sat till the bottom of the chair 








came out, and down came hers, plump upon 
the ground. And the naughty old Woman 
said a wicked word about that too. 

Then the little old Woman went up stairs 
into the bed-chamber in which the Three 
Bears slept. And first she lay down upon 
the bed of the Great, Huge Bear; but that 
was too high at the head for her. And next 
she lay down upon the bed of the Middle 
Bear ; and that was too high at the foot for 
her. And then she lay down upon the bed 
of the Little, Small, Wee Bear; and that 
was neither too high at the head nor at the 
foot, but just right. So she covered herself 
up comfortably, and lay there till she fell 
fast asleep. 

By this time the Three Bears thought their 
porridge would be cool enough ; so they came 
home to breakfast. Now the little old Wom- 
an had left the spoon of the Great, Huge Bear 
standing in his porridge. 











“Somebody has been at 
mp porridge!” 


said the Great, Huge Bear, in his great, 
rough, gruff voice. And when the Middle 
Bear looked at his he saw that the spogn 
was standing in it too. They were wooden 
spoons; if they had been silver ones, the 
naughty old Woman would have put them 
in her pocket. 


“Somebody has been at my 
porridge !” 


said the Middle Bear, in his middle voice. 
Then the Little, Small, Wee Bear looked 


Jiamaat! 
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at his, and there was the spoon in the por- 
ridge-pot, but the porridge was all gone. 


“* Somebody has been at my porridge, and has eaten it 
all up !” 


| said the Little, Small, Wee Bear, in his little, 
| small, wee voice. 

itg Upon this the Three Bears, seeing that 
; some one had entered their house, and eaten 


began to look about them. Now the little 


straight when she rose from the chair of the 
Great, Huge Bear. 


fing in my chair!” 





rough, gruff voice. 








down the soft cushion of the Middle Bear. 











“Somebody has been sitting in 
my chair!” 











said the Middle Bear, in his middle voice. 











had done to the third chair. 

















4 i the bottom of it out !” 





said the Little, Small, Wee Bear, in his little, 
small, wee voice. 

Then the Three Bears thought it necessa- 
ry that they should make farther search ; so 
zy they went up stairs into their bed-chamber. 
































fi | pillow of the Great, Huge Bear out of its 
{ place. 


“Somebody has been ly- 
ing in mp bed!” 

said the Great, Huge Bear, in his great, 

rough, gruff voice. 


And the little old Woman had pulled the 
bolster of the Middle Bear out of its Place. 














“Somebody has been lying in 
| my bed !” 
+ t 


satd the Middle Bear, in his middle voice. 
And when the Little, Small, Wee Bear 


| up the Little, Small, Wee Bear’s breakfast, | 


old Woman had not put the hard cushion | 


Mae 
“Somebody has been sit- 


And the little old Woman had squatted | 


And you know what the little old Woman | some one speaking in a dream. 


“Somebody has been sitting in my chair, and has sat | .. shrill that it awakened her at once 


Now the little old Woman bad pulled the | 





| 


said the Great, Huge Bear, in his great, | said the Little, Small, Wee Bear, in his little, 


small, wee voice. 

The little old Woman had heard in her 
|sleep the great, rough, gruff voice of the 
| Great Huge Bear; but she was so fast asleep 
| that it was no more to her than the roaring 
| of wind or the rumbling of thunder. And 
she had heard the middle voice of the Mid- 
| dle Bear, but it was only as if she had heard 
But when 
| She heard the little, small, wee voice of the 
| Little, Small, Wee Bear, it was so sharp and 

Up 
| she started; and when she saw the Three 
| Bears on one side of the bed, she tumbled 
| herself out at the other, and ran to the win- 
dow. Now the window was open, because 
the Bears, like good, tidy Bears, as they were, 
always opened their bed-chamber window 
when they got up in the morning. Out the 
little old Woman jumped ; and whether she 
| broke her neck in the fall, or ran into the 
| wood and was lost there, or found her way 

out of the wood and was taken up by the 
| constable and sent to the House of Correc- 
| tion for a vagrant as she was, I can not tell. 
| But the Three Bears never saw any thing 
/more of her. 

| 


| 












came to look at his bed, there was the bol- | 
ster in its place ; and the pillow in its place | 
upon the bolster; and upon the pillow was | 
the little old Woman’s ugly, dirty head— | 
which was not in its place, for she had no | 
business there. 






“Somebody has been lying in my bed—and here | 
she is!” | 
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A MODERN LOHENGRIN. 
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HRISTMAS-DAY is not always ice-man- | 


tled, with merry voices ringing out on 
the crisp air, and sleighs gliding over the 
snow -mufiled pavement to the music of 
their own chiming bells. At least Elsa 
Schumann did not find her Christmas of this 
description. The wintry grass in the squares 
was of a sickly green hue, the pavements 
were muddy, and a fog crept through the 
streets, clinging with unpleasant touch to 
the garments of pedestrians. Elsa did not 
care. She had little to expect; but a 
song of Fatherland welled up from her 
heart to her lips while she made her simpie 
toilet. 
In the Fitzroy Hammond mansion Christ- 


mas occasioned only a genteel rustle, as be- | 
came a highly aristocratic establishment, | 
with marble halls, carved stairways, and | 


satin hangings. Mr. Fitzroy Hammond, hav- 
ing a more starched and iron-gray aspect 
than usual, presented Mrs. Fitzroy Ham- 
mond with a new India shawl; while she, 
in return, gave her lord a gilt-bound edition 
of Walter Scott, which would look well in 
the library. As for the young Hammonds, 
they received the gifts heaped upon them 
languidly. These faded young creatures 


had exhausted the pleasures of possession 
at a very early age—nothing less than a 


diamond necklace or a blooded horse excited 
their interest. Godfrey Hammond, eldest 
son and heir, twirled a check, found beneath 
his plate, between his fingers, with a mur- 
mured acknowledgment. Miss Blanche, aged 
sixteen, held up her turquois ear-rings with 
a peevish expression, aggrieved that they 
were not emerald pendants. Miss Augusta, 
twenty-nine, sallow, sharp- featured, and 
eager, with a sparkling vivacity of manner, 
skipped to the nearest mirror to try the be- 
coming effect of a lace shawl. 

Elsa Schumann, timid foreigner, wearing 
her eighteen summers with a certain staid so- 
briety gathered from experience, was given 
a brown gown of unquestionable ugliness, 
suited to her condition in life. She glanced 
rather wistfully at the tinkling ornaments 
of her betters. How would the lace shawl 
look thrown over her own golden hair after 
the fashion of the Genoese ladies? And the 
turquois ear-rings surely matched her blue 
eyes. Mrs. Hammond gazed down on Elsa 
from the immeasurable heights of her own 
greatness. She had a position to maintain, 
an example to set. Travel had taught her 
that a German governess was required as 
well as a French maid in the mosaic pattern 
of a perfect household. 

Going up stairs, Elsa was accosted by 
Clarence: 

“Tsay, Fraulein Elsa, here’s my old watch. 
The governor gave it to me last year, you 
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know. You may have it. I don’t want it 
any more, really. I am tired of it.” 
“You must pardon me if I decline,” said 
Elsa, with heightened color, and passed on, 
leaving the youth speechless with astonish- 
ment. Oh, blessed gift of tact in generosity! 
These events chilled the girl. Her lip quiv- 
ered and her eyes filled when she reached her 
room. She felt so lonely! Somewhere in the 
| wide world the German festival of Christ- 
|mas was being celebrated at that very mo- 
| ment, and her heart yearned for the genial 
warmth, the homely merriment, of the holi- 
day. Then her glance fell on a bit of green 
| pasteboard, and the sunshine returned with 
that swift radiance known only to eighteen. 
|The bit of pasteboard had been recklessly 
| purchased instead of a new bonnet; it rep- 
resented a mine of wonders, a golden key to 
a fairy casket, for simple Elsa. In a word, 
it was an opera ticket bought with her own 
scanty earnings; for Mrs. Hammond, in that 
| household rule on which she prided herself, 
exercised a truly commendable thrift in the 
matter of wages. 

“T must still wear the old hat, and the 
feather is faded,” laughed Elsa. 

“Going to a matinée!” exclaimed the 
Misses Hammond. “We never think of 
such a thing.on a holiday. It’s so com- 
mon, and people would imagine that we 
had nothing better to do.” Having favor- 
ed her with this pleasant view of the sub- 
ject, the Misses Hammond suffered their 
little governess to escape into the street. 

Free for hours! There never was a mati- 
née which involved so much anxiety. Elsa’s 
ticket bore the number 204. What if 204 
were a seat behind a pillar? Supposing 
that a thief should snatch the precious card 
from her hand? Then the prima donna 
might have been taken ill, or the opera- 
house have caught fire. Dear me! how the 
evil thoughts multiplied as Elsa hastened 
along. The opera-house still stood, and, 
ingulfed in the maelstrom of a crowd that 
surges madly through those corridors in a 
panic of haste for which there is no known 
reason, Elsa at length discovered that 204 
was not behind a pillar, the prima donna 
was not ill, and the orchestra was already, 
with preliminary tuning, preparing to yield 
the girl the feast for which her soul craved. 

This little Elsa was the embodiment of a 
musical nature. A barrel-organ could oc- 
casion her as acute pain as the violin of a 
maestro keen pleasure. Grandfather Schu- 
mann used to compare humanity with vari- 
ous instruments, which sounded the discords 
of many tones here on earth in the prepara- 
tion of a perfect harmony in heaven. Yes, 
infancy was pleasant for Elsa under Grand- 
father Schumann’s wing. He did not suffer 
her to miss the dead parents. They lived 
in a garret of a quaint old house, and there 
was a linnet in a cage, and two flower- 
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pots on the window-sill, while the sunshine 
poured in gloriously. The linnet chirped, 
Elsa and the plants grew, until the small 
chubby girl could be perched on the piano 
stool to take her first music-lesson from her 
delighted relative. One would have guess- 
ed that the old man was a musician from 
the thin nervous hands, the abstracted gaze 
of the kindly blue eyes, the slumbering en- 
thusiasm of the fine face, ready to awaken 
at the voice of genius. Those were happy 
days, and you must not imagine that the 
residents of the garret were humble because 
they were poor. There are such nice grada- 
tions of poverty. In the spring the Schu- 
manns strolled forth on fine Sundays to view 
the castle built by their ancestor the Baron, 
and although it had passed into other hands 
with the crumbling of family fortunes, they 
felt the utmost satisfaction in gazing at the 
distant turrets. Small wonder if Grandfa- 
ther patted the little Wolfsohns’ heads con- 
descendingly: the Wolfsohns had always 
been green-grocers. Their mother shrugged 
her broad shoulders. “Let the poor soul 
cherish his family pride. I only wish it 
made the pot boil,” she said. 

Elsa believed in Grandfather, and this 
faith was an elixir of life in his withered 
veins. So the plants grew, and Elsa grew, 
Grandfather earning his pittance at the the- 
atre; but when the plants blossomed, and 
Elsa also bloomed into maidenhood, a let- 
ter came from America, from an old com- 
rade,.urging Grandfather to seek the New 
World, where his talents must meet with a 
more liberal compensation. Forthwith arose 
a chdteau en Espagne before their vision. 
They would emigrate to the land of prom- 
ise, which flowed with milk and honey for 
overpopulated Europe. Grandfather would 
give concerts, aided by the old comrade, and 
earn a fine sum for Elsa, who could then be- 
come a pupil in the Liepsic Conservatory. 

Farewell to the garret, the dear town of 
one’s nativity, the Baron’s castle, and the 
kind, plebeian Wolfsohn neighbors, grown 
beautiful in the sorrow of parting. The 
roseate cloud castle lured them across seas, 
a fragile old man and an ignorant young 
girl, then faded from a stormy sky. The old 
comrade had suddenly departed to the far 
West; and Grandfather had entered a city 
where there were ten thousand other music- 
teachers at least. In the bewildering haste 
of a strange land he knew not which way 
to choose, and with an unknown tongue 
torturing his ear, and the dread of leaving 
Elsa alone oppressing him, the worst misfor- 
tune befell the girl: Grandfather sickened 
and died. Terrified by her solitary condi- 
tion, she crept humbly beneath the shelter 
of the Fitzroy Hammond roof. 

Soft, low strains were breathed forth by 
the orchestra, the curtain rose, and from that 
moment Elsa Schumann ceased to have a 





separate identity from the other pale, love- 
ly Elsa before her. The trance was rapture 
the most exquisite ; she seemed to leave her 
paltry daily life far below, as she rose to ce- 
lestial heights. The thought did float idly 
through her brain that it was wonderful 
people could be spiteful and penurious, in- 
stead of exalted by the most generous and 
noble motives. With dilating eyes, leaning 
slightly forward, and swayed by every emo- 
tion portrayed before her, Elsa moved in 
spirit among court ladies and gorgeously 
clad knights. Oh, the purity and innocence 
of the wrongfully accused maiden, and the 
dark malignity of her accuser! Was there 
not conviction in the very tones of her voice, 
soaring bird-like above the sombre notes of 
her enemies? It was terrible, altogether 
terrible, to the every-day Elsa in the dress 
circle, that the king lent ear to the wicked 
Otrude! She could have joined her own 
supplications with those of her namesake 
standing meekly before the throne, when 
the trumpets sounded their peremptory sum- 
mons for any champion to appear who would 
defend the cause of shrinking womanhood. 

A suspense of intense anxiety, embodied 
in growing terrors, while the challenge slow- 
ly died away in chilling, awful silence. 
Would no one respond? Elsa on the stage 
waited with suspended breath; her shadow 
self in the audience flushed, paled, and wait- 
ed with her. Again the trumpets pealed 
forth their defiance. The Elsa on the stage 
cast an upward glance of agonizing appeal; 
the sensitive face of the spectator assumed 
a pathetic expression, and tears rolled down 
her cheeks, not without exciting an amused 
smile from those neighbors who had out- 
lived sensation, or were born with sordid 
souls. Then a splendor dawned over the 
winding river, bringing the growing wonder 
of a hope, and in that radiance the knight 
Lohengrin appeared in the swan boat. Beo- 
wulf, chieftain of the Western Danes, his 
ensign flaming like a meteor, his sark of 
netted mail, once sailed over the swan path 
in a beautiful boat; but surely no hero was 
ever like this one. 

With plumed crest towering above base 
humanity, and garments that broke into 
pale lights as he moved, Lohengrin seemed, 
in his unearthly beauty, to have descended 
from some luminous distant planet. Super- 
natural revelation in the rescued Elsa’s eyes 
was mirrored back in the awe of the other 
Elsa, as the weird spiritual swan song thrill- 
ed on the ear, and she also bowed the knee 
in joyful recognition. 

Suddenly a small flaxen head drooped 
confidingly on the shoulder of our heroine. 
Elsa patted the rosy cheek, and for the first 
time observed her surroundings. Under 
other circumstances she would have found 
pleasure in studying the faces about her. 
When Wagner spoke to her in those full, 
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.interwoven chords of harmony she had no 
outward sense for casual observation. She 
now discovered that a family occupied places 
on her right, of which the sleeping boy was 
a member, consisting of five other children, 
ranging in size like a flight of steps. The 
funny little faces, chubby and good-natured, 
were copies in miniature of the maternal 
countenance. A cotton velvet bonnet, sur- 
mounted by a large yellow bird, was perch- 
ed on the back of Frau Mittler’s head, 
while her ample person seemed to have 
caught all the ribbons not necessary to the 
decoration of her offspring. She beamed at 
Elsa; but what with her noisy flock, the loss 
of umbrellas, and the misplacement of pro- 
grammes, she was sufficiently occupied. The 
good woman’s idea of Christmas was to bring 
each little Mittler to the fountain of music. 

“Tf the child annoys you, I shall have 
pleasure to take him,” said a voice at Elsa’s 
elbow, with a foreign accent. A young man 
occupied the seat on her left, who was unde- 
niably shabby in attire. Elsa had not been 
reared in the school which judges a man by 
his coat. She saw only an abundance of 
fair hair tossed back carelessly from a high 
brow, a smooth, beardless face, and a pair 
of brilliant, piercing eyes, which scrutinized 
her with sudden interest. What was there 
in the steadfast look? Neither bold curios- 
ity nor admiration, but something intangi- 
ble, almost abstracted, as if she were associ- 
ated with a distant object. And indeed at 
that very moment the stranger mentally ex- 
claimed, “ Ah, my maiden, what would I give 
to transfer your face to my canvas just as 
it is!” 

Elsa dimpled into ready smiles. 
disturb him,” she said, patiently. 
me good.” 

It would appear that the little governess 
in her faded hat had attracted the notice of 
quite a different personage also. This was 
an elderly man of elaborate toilet, with bald 
head and mottled countenance, who stared 
at her critically through his eyeglass until 
the shabby youth turned sharply and com- 
pelled him to avert his gaze. 

Although she was able to resume the 
thread of the opera when the curtain again 
rose, Elsa was aware of a disturbing element 
in the subtle consciousness that a young man 
sat beside her, with brilliant eyes into which 
she might look with intuitive trustfulness. 
For his part, the stranger studied her profile 
in furtive glances, pondering how to gain 
another full view, the better to impress her 
features on his memory. The elderly fop 
adjusted his eyeglass, and turned toward 
Elsa with his supercilious half-smile once 
more. “Thus her thoughts were tossed, like 
a shuttlecock, from romance to reality ; the 
pressure of the child’s head on her arm re- 
minded her that she was no longer suffering 
with the other Elsa, but rather contempla- 


“Do not 
“He does 


| ting a charming picture from a remote dis- 
|tance. The parquet formed a vast gulf be- 
| tween them, and across it she might gaze 
| with a longing sadness, as if the utterance 
| of her own soul was frozen. If the good 
God would send into her small humble life 
| a knight Lohengrin, glorious in strength and 
| beauty! The wish was a dazzling, almost 
formless, idea, taking no such material shape 
as of a living husband, but rather a vision 
to bless and hallow her existence, then pass 
away in its own effulgence. 

The small Mittler was lured into cross 
wakefulness by a sedate little sister with a 
lollipop; and then, after much energetic 
nodding across six flaxen heads on the part 
of Frau Mittler, the paper of lollipops was 
tendered to Elsa, and further smiling indi- 
cated that the shabby young man was in- 
cluded in this hospitality. An interchange 
of confidences ensued over the lollipops be- 
tveen Elsa and her neighbor, when the de- 
lightful fact was revealed that they were 
both German. Frau Mittler watched them 
with the eyes of sentiment, remembering 
the day when her Fritz took her to the Pra- 
ter. 

That was all. The subject of lollipops be- 
coming exhausted, Elsa was again caught 
up in the rapture of sound, and this shyness 
between the young people deepened to re- 
serve as the precious moments slipped by. 

All earthly delight must fade, and even 
the Christmas matinée came to a close. 
Elsa, with a pang of regret, saw the swan 
boat advancing like a slow, sure fate, and 
heard the tender farewell of the knight as 
he separated from his despairing bride. 
Then the curtain swept down, sudden gloom 
quenched the house, and with a start she 
returned to the fact that the audience was 
soberly putting on overcoats and furs. The 
lyre of a great master had portrayed a pa- 
thetic legend; the dream was rudely dis- 
pelled. Elsa found herself outside in the 
early winter twilight. Somebody was speak- 
ing in herear. It was the elderly fop, stand- 
ing before tle open door of his coupé. She 
looked up into his face with a puzzled won- 
der, an expression that changed to sudden 
terror as she wrenched away her arm from 
his touch. Was she alone in that crowd of 
human beings? amidst the Babel of voices 
would her cry be stifled? The shabby young 
man darted forward, dealt the elderly fop a 
blow which caused him to reel into the arms 
of his groom, and, taking Elsa’s hand, drew 
her away. 

“Look at me,” he said, rapidly. 
much am I already indebted to you!” 

“Tt is I who am the debtor,” said Elsa, 
trembling, and shrinking closer to him as 
she glanced nervously over her shoulder. 

At the Fitzroy Hammond mansion they 
parted. Elsa frankly gave him her hand; 


“ How 





he pressed it slightly; then the great door 
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closed, including her in warmth and light, 
while he was left in outer darkness. 
regretted that no mention had been made 
of further acquaintance, and Elsa’s 





Each | ence; he lifted the guilty Gottlieb and car- 


Wilhelm felt cheered by this homely pres- 


ried hin to his destination, which proved to 


value | be a small shoe shop on Eighth Avenue. 


was enhanced in her champion’s estima-}| He escaped from the hospitable invitation 
tion by the bitterness of an indefinable dis-| to enter and take supper only by promising 


appointment. 


to come another time, and to consider Frau 


A Christmas banquet was in progress. | Mittler always as a friend. 


Elsa rejoiced at being late, for her position 


“ One can see what will come of the meet- 


was a painful one, which placed her above | ing to-day,” she remarked, pensively, as he 


the servants and inferior to guests. 
Peter, the pompous butler, made a place 


Old | departed. 


Wilhelm hastened away, consumed by an 


for the tardy governess at a little table in excitement which sent the blood through 


the pantry, ‘where she felt much more at| his veins in a tumult. 


ease than she would have done at the large 
table. Peter plied her with rare dishes. 
She could peep through the window into 
the dining-room, which formed an attract- 
ive scene of mirrors, flashing lights, crystal, 


and silver, the flower pyramids vying with | 


the rich dresses of the ladies in rainbow 
tints, and all the tiresome chat about poli- 
tics or the opera was subdued to a murmur. 
Elsa feasted with lords and ladies. If she 
closed her eyes, the Knight of the Holy Grail 
passed like a vision through her mind. Fi- 
nally, Peter smuggled her in a glass of wine. 
Elsa rose to her feet. 

“T drink to my Lohengrin.” Then she 
added, thoughtfully, “That young man wore 
no overcoat. He must be very poor.” The 
German governess, entertaining the guests 
of her own fancy in the butler’s pantry, en- 
joyed Mr. Fitzroy Hammond’s hospitality 
more than did any other visitor. 

Afterward the genteel company required 
music, and Friiulein Schumann was request- 
ed to take her place at the piano, after the 
Misses Hammond had rattled off several piéces 
de salon. Timidly, rather than with the 
aplomb appreciation would have given her, 
Elsa glided into Chopin’s B Minor Sonata, 
with the buzz of conversation sounding in 
her ears like the droning of bees. 

“Play something lively,” demanded Mr. 
Hammond, who voted the Philharmonic a 
bore. 

Wearily the governess’s fingers led the 
dance for an hour, as couple after couple 
whirled into the circle. Nobody thanked 
her, or noticed that she was young and pret- 
ty, every pulse bounding in sympathy with 
the airy motion of her companions. 

In the mean while the young man, Wil- 
helm Trost, after gazing dreamily at the 
door through which his fair companion had 
vanished, turned slowly away. At the street 
corner he encountered Frau Mittler, driving 
her six chickens before her. The good wom- 
an accosted him as if he were a brother, in- 
stead of a total stranger. 

“T saw it all,” she panted. “That vil- 
lain tried to carry off the young thing before 
our eyes, and she such an innocent! I could 
do nothing, because Gottlieb fell under the 
horses just then.” 








What cared he for 
supper? His artist soul had been fired to 
enthusiasm; he must strive to fix the image 
which troubled him before it faded. Elsa’s 
face, without being the most beautiful he 
had ever seen, supplied a want which had 
perplexed him. As he sprang up the stairs 
of a dark, lofty building, he murmured, 
“Terror was the look needed.” His eye 
glittered, he paced the narrow studio to 
calm his irritability. If it were only day! 
On the easel was a canvas revealing the 
shadow of an outlined work. 

Elsa played, with aching fingers, for those 
to whom she was solely a part of the instru- 
ment; the young man, with haggard feat- 
ures, watched for the dawn. 


IL 


Wilhelm Trost toiled through the cold 
winter and bleak spring, stimulated by a 
hope to endure the privations of poverty. 
Fortune had also cast him, a waif, on a for- 
eign shore. He was an artist—a genius that 
must grope toward its end, placed in any 
circumstance of life—and he had expected 
speedy recognition in the New World. Born 
in an old town framed in vineyards, the 
Rhine had sung his cradle song, weaving 
strange fancies into the dreams of infancy 
with the liquid murmur of its voice. Then 
the boy brain strove to reproduce its fleet- 
ing images, fingers seeking pencil or chalk 
as naturally as the flowers climb: by clasp- 
ing tendril and budding spray to the sun- 
shine. Mother found herself limned on the 
door with startling fidelity, while the white- 
ness of paper was never safe from the raids 
of juvenile talent, which scattered broadcast 
over the page boats, horses, and castles. 

The Abbé La Caille, first astronomer of 
his age, when ten years old was flogged by 
his father, the parish clerk, because he staid 
in the church tower late to study the stars ; 
Sir Joshua Reynolds was continually re- 
proached by his parent for the idleness that 
made him only sketch; Alfieri’s uncle sup- 
pressed for twenty years his poetical gift; 
the tutor of Port Royal thrice burned the 
romance of Racine. 

Thus our young Wilhelm was a dunce, a 
drone, a worthless fellow, until the day came 
when he quitted home in grief and wrath 
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with his portfolio over his shoulder. Mak- 
ing his way over the seas, he timidly put 
forth his wares, and small notice did they 
receive from the hurrying multitudes. To 
be a foreign artist was an advantage: it 
only required a European reputation to have 
preceded him to insure a fortune. As it 
was, certain dealers made the most of the 
situation. They bought Wilhelm’s little 
pictures for a small sum, when hunger com- 
pelled him to yield, and sold them again as 
rare gems. 

April the 6th found the young artist put- 
ting finishing touches to the canvas which 
was to make him famous. He had grown 
pale and thin since Christmas; his evenings 
were devoted to copying documents for his 
landlord as a means of paying the rent. The 
photographer came in and looked at the 
work. 

“Good!” he said. “Let us hope that the 
great ones at the Exhibition will have their 
wits about them.” 

The photographer was a pale man, wear- 
ing spectacles, apt to be cynical since his 
business had ebbed away to more fashion- 
able quarters. 

A rustle of feminine drapery, and the 
French milliner of the first floor entered the 
studio. Ah, ciel! but the new picture was 
beautiful. There would be nothing in the 
gallery to equal it. Madame rolled up her 
tine black eyes, shook hands with the artist, 
and departed gayly, leaving him the better 
for her praise. 

A yearning homesickness may have in- 
duced his choice of subject. It was the le- 
gend of the lovers who wandered on the 
Danube bank on the day before their wed- 
ding, where the blue forget-me-not grew, 
dipping its foot daintily in the wave. The 
maiden had desired to possess a clump of 
the innocent blossoms, which were there to 
receive a dreadful christening, and the 
youth, in gathering them, had fallen into 
the river. “ Vergiss mein nicht,” he sighed, 
tossing the flowers on the bank, and sank 
beneath the waters. 

In the picture the setting sun flooded the 
upper air with molten gold, the terror-strick- 
en maiden was transfigured by this glory, and 
all nature caught the glow; and below roll- 
ed the river in sullen shadow, bearing the 
sinking lover to his doom. The face of the 
girl was that of Elsa Schumann when she 
sprang away from the elderly fop at the door 
of the opera-house—sudden pallor, startled 
bewilderment, and fear struggling for mas- 
tery; while the face in the water, already 
grayed by death, was the artist’s own. 

Never satisfied with the finish given to 
his work, Wilhelm finally sent the picture 
away. Would it be admitted to the Exhi- 
bition? The artist had staked every thing 
on this effort, had strained every nerve to 
reach the goal of his aspirations. Failure 





meant sinking back into the drudgery of 
working for dealers. Success? “Bless thee 
for the salvation of a poor wretch!” he said, 
tenderly, touching a floating tress on Elsa’s 
head with his brush. It seemed to him as if 
she had gone forth to plead his cause for 
him. Then succeeded days of painful sus- 
pense, of feverish expectancy. Wilhelm nei- 
ther ate nor slept. At one moment he long- 
ed, in the tortures of extreme sensibility, to 
learn the worst; the next he prayed wildly 
that the gates of hope should not be forever 
closed against him by the return of his pic- 
ture. In the night he spent hours dictating 
to himself notes of refusal more cruel than 
were ever penned by mortal secretary. 

The photographer preached philosophy 
while gloomily awaiting customers; the 
French milliner made a cup of coffee, to 
cheer Wilhelm, with her own deft brown 
fingers. 

At last news came. The picture would 
be hung. Elsa’s face had not petitioned to 
strangers in vain. 

On the 15th of the month the Exhibi- 
tion opened. Tho Fitzroy Hammonds were 
there, pausing before such works as a cele- 
brated name attached pronounced worthy 
of praise, but they evinced an extraordinary 
timidity about expressing an independent 
opinion, fearing to make a fatal blunder. 
Mr. Fitzroy Hammond had one of the finest 
picture-galleries in the city. The family 
procession was closed.by Miss Blanche in the 
custody of her governess. This chaperon- 
age kept Miss Blanche in leading-strings, 
and gave Miss Augusta the field. Elsa en- 
joyed herself after her fashion, possessing 
the happy gift of Goethe’s Will-o’-the-wisps 
of extracting gold from the tiniest vein of 
the metal. She peeped over heads. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, and became crim- 
son. It seemed to her as if all these stran- 
gers must see her face reflected in that on 
the wall. 

“What is the matter?” inquired Blanche, 
sharply. 

“Nothing.” Elsa, diverting her charge to 
a flower study, paused before her portrait. 
“ Vergissmeinnicht !” And the lover in the 
water was her neighbor at the opera! How 
often she had thought of him since! Moved 
by an irresistible impulse, she turned, and 
saw him in a distant doorway intently re- 
garding her; then Blanche dragged her on, 
talking volubly about a school-mate’s Paris 
bonnet. 

The crowd ebbed and flowed ; music float- 
ed on the air. Mr. and Mrs. Hammond were 
discussing a Zamacois with the millionaire, 
Mr. Bullion, and far from the maternal eye 
the youngest daughter of the house of Ham- 
mond was flirting with w college fledgeling. 
Where was staid chaperon Elsa? Talking 
with a pale young man in the corridor, wha 


| had held her hand rather longer than was 
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absolutely necessary in the first surprise of 
recognition. All shyness had melted away ; 
indeed, Elsa felt impelled to additional cor- 
diality in praise not only forthe sweet flat- 
tery of having her own features remem- 
bered, but because of the comments she had 
heard made on the picture. 

“T stay here and watch the faces. I dare 
not venture nearer,” he said. 

Elsa found herself quite grave and elder- 
ly in her sentiments toward this country- 
man; she would gently heal the wounds 
dealt to his sensitive pride, if possible. The 


and reanimated him, clothed him in en- 
chanted armor to defy adversity. 

“The night is deliciously cool after the 
rain,” he said, beneath the window. “Do 
come to the Park.” 

“T am afraid madame would object,” hes- 
itated Elsa. 

“Let us take a chaperon, then. I have 
it! Do you remember the good soul who 
sat beside you at the opera? We will ask 
her to accompany us.” 





Mr. Hammond had joined his family. The 


| temptation was great, and the diversion 


plumes of Mrs. Hammond’s bonnet recalled | surely an innocent one. In an evil hour 
her to her senses. “I must join my pupil,” | Elsa yielded. To roam in the long avenues 


she said, hurriedly. 
“Shall I never see you again?” 
“Perhaps,” with a demure, laughing 
glance. “Be courageous.” 
“Since you bid me hope, I will.” 
Midsummer in the dusty, sultry city. The 


and branching paths, beneath the stars, was 
bliss without alloy, even in company with 
jolly Frau Mittler and her phlegmatic Fritz. 
Here the hope trembled from one breast to 
the other of a future union. Wilhelm look- 
ed into Elsa’s eyes with the shock of a sud- 


Hammond house was muffled in holland, | den consciousness, realizing that they were 


with chandeliers tied up in gauze bags, and 
curtains drawn, that all the world might 
read, Out of town. The ladies were at Sar- 
atoga; only Elsa Schumann wandered list- 
lessly through the deserted rooms. Mr. 
Hammond toiled at his desk with furrowed 
brow ; Elsa studied life from the window of 
her little room, which overlooked the rear 
of other houses. She felt like the Peri out- 
side each domestic Paradise. How did it 
happen that a ray from the great sun of 
the universe had reached her? The influ- 
ence of Wilhelm Trost had climbed to her 
thought, as it were, like the wistaria on 
the house wall. More than once a little 
cluster of forget-me-nots had been given to 
Elsa by black Peter, whose respect for her 
was considerably increased by these atten- 
tions on the part of a young man. When 
Mr. Hammond dozed in the hot library, Elsa 
sat in the bow-window of the dining-room, 
talking to a shadowy form in the street. 
What confidences were then exchanged by 
overburdened young hearts! Did not Elsa 
hear about that home by the Rhine? And 
did not Wilhelm hear about the garret 
where she was dedicated to music and the 
Leipsic Conservatory ? 

“Tf we had never left it!” sighed Elsa. 
Then a hand stole up from the darkness be- 
low and found her own. 

“We should never have met,” returned 
Wilhelm, reproachfully. 

When Mr. Hammond’s presence prevent- 
ed these interviews, the young man leaned 
against the opposite railings, and Elsa spoke 
with him through the piano, striking chords 


|more than friends—lovers, necessary to a 


mutual well-being. Treasure the hour, 
young lovers, on the brink of a rude awak- 
ening! 

Luggage in the hall announced the unex- 
pected return of Mrs. Fitzroy Hammond and 
retinue. Haggard and dusty with travel, 
she accosted guilty Elsa. 

“Where have you been ?” 

“Tn the Park with—friends,” was the fal- 
tering response. 

“You went away with a young man, and 
| have been absent three hours. I never per- 
| mit such things. It does not look well.” 

“Madame,” interposed Elsa, with kin- 
dling eyes, some of the Baron’s pride coming 
to her rescue, “I can not allow myself to be 
thus reproached.” 

“Then consider yourself dismissed,” re- 
torted the lady, tartly, possibly suffering 
from indigestion. Mrs. Hammond braced 
herself with the conviction that she was 
not one of those American matrons who 
permit familiarity in inferiors. 

“JT will go to-morrow,” gasped Elsa, feel- 
ing the world grow suddenly very dark. 
This came of stealing forth to play! 

Next day found Elsa seated in Madison 
Square, telling her woes to Wilhelm. It was 
not an altogether desirable spot for confi- 
dences; but what could be done if one had 
been turned out-of-doors? The sun poured 
down intense heat, the pavements blistered 
the feet, the children that flitted over the 





grass in June like butterflies were gone. 


|The Irishman lounging on the next bench, 


having wearied of staring at his own boots, 


of tender melody in his own soul, which | stared at Elsa with vague curiosity. She 


brought the balm of consolation. He had 


did not mind quitting the Hammond man- 


a great sorrow: the Exhibition had closed | sion; but to be told to go! 


without the sale of his picture. Want 
often assailed him, and he must have sunk 
into the apathy of despair had not the liv- 
ing Elsa come to his aid. Love exalted 


“Elsa, will you marry me now?” No one 
shall abuse little Elsa. In the home he will 
prepare for her, where undivided happiness 
shall reign, she must be queen. 
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“Not yet.” She shrank, abashed, from the | 
proposition. 
Frau Mittler, large-hearted, if cramped by | 


her heart she may wail, with that other 
Elsa, “ Mio sposo !” 


There is triumph in the fading eyes as he 


worldly circumstance, did not fail distressed | murmurs, “The money will take you to Leip- 


a | . 
innocence, but welcomed Elsa to her do- | sic. 


main, including shop, children, sour-krout, 
and beer. 

Christmas comes again in the guise of a 
royal bride, wearing robes of unsullied er- 
mine and gems of icicles. The song birds 
have vanished; but for our Lohengrin the 
swan boat, dim, mysterious, an unseen pres- 
ence, is drawing near. 
battle, so poor in detail, so noble in aim, and 
laid aside his weapon. The studio is bar- 
ren, his very couch a mean pallet; but there 
is a wedding-ring on Elsa’s finger, and in 


He has fought the | 


I always meant it for that.” 
Mr. Fitzroy Hammond has played his part 
in the tragedy by purchasing the picture 
“ Vergissmeinnicht,” without knowing the 
| painter in the transaction. Frau Mittler 
| stands by the door sobbing audibly. 

“He needed bread more than once,” says 
the photographer. 

Nearer comes death over the swan path, 
and pauses at the threshold for the pre- 
cious freight. Where shall we find our 
| Lohengrin, except as a stainless soul that 
| has gained immortality ? 
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IIL—THE GERMANIC PEOPLES.—(Continued.) 
RELIGIOUS IDEAS.—YIII. 

HE eighteenth century had completed 

its work in founding democratic edu- 
cation, which in subsequent times was to 
bring forth its necessary results. The be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century was 
marked by a shameful reaction. It is not 
in our power to change certain social laws, 
whose reason our intelligence does not com- 
prehend, but whose fatal force we feel. The 
French revolution had had, like humanity, 
its paradise; 1789 will always be the date 
of this marvelous time. 
upon it, all hearts saluted it, all thinkers 
saw infinite horizons filled with light. 
progress does not pursue a straight line. 
Humanity does not advance regularly. Rev- 
olutions are succeeded by reactions, as if the 
world were a pendulum. 
ciety forces which impel it forward, and 
others which pull it backward. There is 
steam and restraint, as in our locomotives. 
As a general rule, the philosophers are those 
who drive forward, without regarding ob- 
stacles, forever following an ideal plan. 
But statesmen are those who restrain, hav- 


ing to realize their plans, and needing for | 


that purpose much time and space, because 
the world which we have to deal with is oc- 
cupied by ancient institutions, often strong 
and deep rooted. New ideas have, there- 
fore, their inconveniences, the new life its 


All hopes smiled | 


But | 


There are in so- | 


CASTELAR. 
bh Paper.) 


out, democracy was forced to go to war. 
Going to war, it became military. Becoming 
|mnilitary, it had to give itself a chief, and 
| this chief restored the monarchy as a pun- 
|ishment of demagogic sins, and dethroned 
|the kings to punish the sins of the mon- 
|archy. Germany was conquered. The kings 
| had wished to keep their people slaves, and 
|slaves have no sentiment of patriotism. 
|The great revolution had only gilded with 
its rays the summits of intelligence. The 
philosophers, the kings of the understand- 
ing, comprehended that it was necessary to 
convert abstractions into social realities, to 
leaven with ideas the daily bread of the 
peoples. The hereditary kings understood 
also that to create soldiers it was necessary 
first to create citizens, and that the divine 
principle of liberty alone had creative force. 
Promises of reform fell from the throne dur- 
ing the war of independence, promises which 
were recalled or forgotten after victory. 
The tyrants broke the faith they had prom- 
|ised and sworn to the dead, to those who 


| had fallen contented, not only for the po- 
| litical father-land, but also for the ideal fa- 
| ther-land of right. The only result of the 
| war of independence was the reign of the 
| Holy Alliance, an ignominy as shameful as 
| the conquest. 

Then came a religious reaction. Many be- 
lieve that these misfortunes were due to the 
| neglect of the Protestant religion. Hence 


weakness, and it is with new institutions | came a mysticism which took possession of 
in society as with new beings in nature—|all minds. From this came singular and 
they are liable to sudden death. Thus the | incomprehensible results, like, for instance, 
French revolution brought with it the evil | the Genius of Christianity, a book of excel- 
of demagogy, that is to say, an excess of | lent literary style, and of no scientific value. 
democracy. The kings, who hated equally | But hands weve raised to heaven imploring 
democracy and demagogy, sought in the | peace and pity for the world. . A multitude 
errors of the latter the pretext to destroy of sophistries aided the political reaction. 
the rights of the former. When war broke | There are similar eras in history. When 
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the ancient civilization fell, more through 
its internal rottenness than through the as- 
sault of the barbarians, the priests all at 
once returned to the temples of the gods, 
opened them once more, showing the porches 
without offerings, the altars without victims 
and without fires, attributing to the decay 
of faith the decay of power and of victory. 
Thus the antique was again brought before 
the modern world. The power and the so- 
cial forces of the ancient religions, with all 
their symbolism, were again brought for- 
ward. But others were not satisfied with 
this archeological reaction in the mere 
sphere of science. They wished to bring 
reaction through science to life. There 
were those who held that souls might be 
separated from their bodies and live by 
themselves, returning when they chose to 
the earth; that the belief in ghosts was 
perfectly legitimate. Others still more de- 
mented tried to prove that phantoms were 
as numerous and as actual as human beings, 
and that one might distinguish the con- 
demned souls from the beatified, because 
the former were green and the latter yel- 
low. The nineteenth century began mourn- 
fully. From those lofty heights where the 
ideas of right and of justice shone, where 
the idea of humanity and the universal spir- 
it had birth, it had fallen into the depths 
where the lepers of the Middle Ages grovel- 
ed with their nervous infirmities, their mo- 
tiveless terrors, their, senseless apparitions, 
their dreams of madness, contradicting na- 
ture, conspiring against progress, and in- 
sulting to God. 

In this religious crisis there appeared two 
schools, which, outside of their theological 
character, were to have a powerful influence 
in the political movement. One of them 
was the school of Jena, and the other of 
Tiibingen. Both wished to revive the re- 
ligious spirit, and for that purpose wished 
to eliminate from religion all that could of- 
fend the universal character or belief of the 
nineteenth century. There is in religion 
an element which has always been neces- 
sary and indispensable, and which is yet 
the rock upon which all its apologists have 
come to wreck, the element of miracle. If 
you sustain it, it is impossible to come to an 
understanding with an age so advanced as 
this in physical and natural science, and if 
you eliminate it, it is impossible to sustain 
a religion born of miracle, promulgated and 
diffused by miracle. These difficulties pre- 
sented themselves to the eyes of the think- 
ers of both these schools. Those of Jena 
contradicted or resolutely denied miracle, 
or explained it in such a manner by natural 
means that it vanished and disappeared. 
Those of Tiibingen showed a more concilia- 
tory spirit, comprehending that they would 
despoil religion of its essence in robbing it 
of miracle. 


The first tendency, that which extirpates 
the miracle from nature and from religion, 
is called the rationalist tendency. The most 
warlike among the rationalist theologians 
is the celebrated John Frederic Réhr, who, 
from the end of the last century to the mid- 
dle of this, fought with an energy which 
bordered upon rudeness all those who sup- 
ported what he called the mythological part 
of Christianity. In the eyes of this severe 
writer the angels who surrounded the era- 
dle of the Saviour and awoke the sleeping 
shepherds, the flight into Egypt through 
the grace and the special protection of Prov- 
idence, the jars of Cana in which water was 
turned into Wine, the miraculous multipli- 
cation of the loaves and fishes, the walking 
of Christ over the tempestuous waters of 
the sea, the stones which were rent with 
the agony of His hour of death, the women 
who had heard the story of His resurrection, 
the meeting with the disciples after He had 
burst his shroud, the apotheosis on Mount 
Tabor illuminated by a strange new light 
from heaven—all this miraculous part of 
Christianity is purely fantastical, created by 
the necessities of preaching, and believed 
by the superstition of the time. Reason, 
and reason alone, should be the criterion in 
religious as in scientific matters. All which 
is repugnant to reason as false should be re- 
jected from theology as irreligious. Relig- 
ion has for its sole ministry in history the 
establishment of morality in life. The sub- 
stance of Christianity reduces itself to va- 
rious essential dogmas—the existence of 
God and His attributes, the spirituality of 
the soul and its immortality. Christology, 
with all its miracles, is merely a legend full 
of beauties, but lacking in truth, fitted to 
diffuse a doctrine among youthful peoples 
of ardent blood and passionate heart and 
exalted fancy, for whom belief, like the uni- 
verse, is full of marvels. But we children 
of reason, possessors of liberty, princes of 
science, for whom nature has gained in sub- 
limity all that it has lost in fantastic mar- 
vels, and for whom history has gained in 
grandeur what it has lost in miraculous in- 
terventions—we do not require that Christ 
should bear above His brow the mystic au- 
reole of the supernatural. It is enough for 
us to follow Him and believe Him; to im- 
itate His spotless life, His heroic death, the 
stainless morality of His actions, the un- 
shadowed purity of His principles, the po- 
etry which falls from His lips upon the 
thirsting earth and the desolate conscience, 
and which raises, like vapors warmed by the 
sun, all souls desirous to know the truth 
and to lose themselves in the loving bosom 
of the Eternal. 

The man who tried with most energy to 
explain rationally the pages of the Gospel 
was Dr. Paulus. His father was so given 
| up to the exaggerations of mysticism that 
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he was regarded as mad by a great part of 
the world, and as a heretic by the Church 
itself. Paulus therefore decided, with a just 
repugnance to the education he had re- 
ceived, never to neglect reason and its in- 
spirations either in philosophy cr theology, 
or any other human science. Pure in life, 
severe in morals, of an ardent liberalism, a 
partisan of justice as much in religion as in 
polities, he followed out his ideas with sin- 
gular constancy to the very hour of his 
death. He did more than Rohr: he attempt- 
ed to explain all miracles according to his- 
torical and natural laws. His principle of 
criticism is the following: Only that is cer- 
tain in historical reality which is possible 
in speculative reason. Consequently every 
thing which can be admitted as a miracle 
must be explained as natural. According 
to the exegesis of Paulus, the angels of 
Bethlehem were phosphorescent apparitions 
like those which shine in the long nights 
of winter in pasture lands; the miraculous 
cures were the effect of medicines either un- 
known to or forgotten by the evangelists; 
the expulsion of devils was by natural rem- 
edies for insanity; the resurrection of the 
dead was the resuscitation of cataleptic or 
lethargic patients; the miracle of Cana an 
after-dinner jest of a merry wedding-day ; 
the march of Jesus over the waves the faulty 
translation of the particle ézi in the Greek, 
which means “about” as well as “ upon;” 


and the transfiguration of Christ on the mys- 
tic heights of Tabor was a series of magnet- 
ic nervous hallucinations, natural enough in 
Oriental climates and among fasting men. 
The two thinkers whom we have men- 
tioned personify the living ideas of the the- 


ological school of Jena. In the school of 
Tiibingen, while the essence of rationalism 
is not lost, the principle of supernatural rev- 
elation is more carefully guarded. It is true 
that nothing contrary to reason is to be ad- 
mitted, but it is also true that reason never 
would have arrived at its present maturity 
without the two revelations of the Bible 
and the Gospel, just as man does not arrive 
at his complete development without first 
being nourished in the womb of his mother 
and after birth fed at the maternal breast. 
Revelation, therefore, a supernatural reve- 
lation, is necessary for the light of the in- 
telligence and the morality of life. Christ 
is man and God at once. His life is conse- 
quently human and divine, His teaching ap- 
propriate to all time and to the historic mo- 
ment in which He appeared. His purpose 
was the perfecting of man; and perfection 
consists in receiving all His doctrines, and 
concentrating them as in a focus in our in- 
telligence, in regarding and studying and 
meditating upon His actions, and reprodu- 
cing them, as in a mirror, in our life. 

The chief idea of the school appears nev- 
ertheless a little vague and lacking in color, 





insisting as it does that the most essential 
thing in Christian doctrine is to believe that 
Christ is more than we, and that He is not we 
nor we He. Thus the school of Tiibingen 
counsels religion without superstition, faith 
without mysticism, piety without exagger- 
ation, and self-sacrifice without monastic 
penances, the worship of the past without 
the spirit of the reaction, hope in the future 
without demagogic Utopias, reason without 
rationalism, and religion without exclusive 
devotion to the supernatural and the theo- 
logical. 

This tendency would naturally engender 
a species of superior eclecticism and a close 
union between the extremes of the school 
of Jena and of Tiibingen. As there are 
therefore many theologians who represent 
the school of Tiibingen—and the one who 
most justly personifies its theory is the the- 
ologian Steudel—there are also many theo- 
logians of the compromise we have men- 
tioned, and its fairest representative is the 
theologian Wethe. His first principle, by 
which all his doctrine is explained, consists 
in the recognition of another criterion in 
addition to the rational—a criterion which 
may be called that of the sentiment and of 
the heart, and which teaches us through a 
species of inexplicable magnetism which has. 
something of the supernatural and the di- 
vine. His historical method is that which 
condemns and extirpates miracle. It is use- 
less to discuss the books of the Old Testa- 
ment, as there are no means of ascertaining 
either their authenticity or their date. The 
last books of the Pentateuch were written 
in the time of Josiah, and the author of the 
Chronicles recomposed and edited the Book 
of Kings and of Samuel for the benefit of 
theocracy. The Psalms of David are not all 
the work of the prophet-king, nor have they 
all the Messianic character which a narrow 
a priori criticism has attributed to them. He 
thus applies to the history of religion the 
same method which Niebuhr applied to the 
Roman history and Wolf to the history of 
Homer. You may imagine how much of 
reality would remain in this history of re- 
ligion when examined in the spirit which 
sees in the early annals of the Eternal City 
mere fragments of a lost epic, and in its 
kings symbols of ideas and classes at war, 
and in that spirit which, taking account of 
the immense difference between the civil- 
ization of the Iliad and that of the Odyssey, 
effaces from reality the person of Homer, the 
poet of the people, blind as poesy, musical as 
inspiration, who goes from door to door and 
from town to town repeating to the sound 
of his harp, in melodious verse, the exploits 
of gods and men, creating the immortal soul 
of ancient Greece. Though it may be that 
in this compromise the dogmatic system 
and the divine character of Christ may be 
preserved, the historical and traditional por- 
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tion of Christianity must be immediately ' member of humanity, a holier child of God. 


lost. 

The chief of the religious compromise be- 
tween the school of Jena and the school of 
Tiibingen possessed, profoundly rooted in 
his conscience and heart, liberal ideas and 
sentiments. These were the melancholy 
years which followed the reaction of 1819, 
when the Holy Alliance of the kings and 
emperors of the North held its sinister do- 
minion over the world. The Congress of 
Aix, the sequel of the Congress of Vienna, 
the forerunner of the Congress of Verona, 
the disastrous councils of dying tyranny, 
had buried all the hopes of Germany. As 
the kings had no longer need of the people 
to combat the genius of conquest and war, 
they fettered them anew at the foot of 
thrones and altars. This work of universal 
slavery and reaction was headed by the Czar 
of Russia, at one time the dreamer of liberal 
revolutions, at another the hard-hearted exe- 
cutioner of democracy and liberty. The 
youth of Germany, who, taught by their po- 
ets and philosophers, dreamed of social re- 
generation, raged furiously against the pol- 
icy of kings, resolved to redeem the people 
from their yoke. Alexander had as his con- 
sul-general in Germany, richly salaried, con- 
tinually consulted, Kotzebue, a German writ- 
er of indisputable merit, of remarkable fe- 
cundity, excelling in lyric poetry, notable in 
dramatic; of a bitter, dextrous, critical fac- 
ulty; a veteran combatant in polemic war- 
fare, but despicable in character; sold to the 
enemies of liberty and the country ; fickle in 
ideas—liberal for a moment when the voice 
of God was heard in his conscience, absolu- 
tist when the gold of tyrants seduced his ap- 
petites; devoted in Germany to the injury 
of the nation, to libeling its most renowned 
sons, to calumniating the German youth, to 
sustaining that wretched policy filled with 
sensual mysticism and designed to imbrute 
the coming generation. The German youth 
had a greater abhorrence of this creature of 
kings, this German-born Russian, than for 
the kings themselves, or for the earthly god 
of kings, the Emperor of all the Russias. A 
young student became maddened with the 
gall of this national wrath. Young but 
studious, with ideas confused but liberal, 
with patriotic but exaggerated sentiments, 
having read and admired the severe type of 
Brutus in ancient history, he believed him- 
self of his own right judge of tyrants and 
their accomplices, minister and executioner 
of the sentence pronounced against them by 
human and divine justice, and, invoking the 
name of the country, he resolved to die for 
it. With a resolution sharpened upon his 
cold and rigid will, he made ready a dagger 
and proceeded to Mannheim, where he enter- 
ed the house of the apostate poet and stabbed 
him to death at his feet, believing himself 
more sacred from that moment, a worthier 








| 


This crime struck the royalists with horror, 
and greatly injured the cause of the people. 
It can never be justified. It was a crime, 
and as a crime should be forever condemned 
by the human conscience and execrated in 
human history. But oppressed peoples’ op- 
pressed consciences are in the habit of ap- 
pealing to crime to breek their fetters, and 
at certain moments the most honorable 
hearts feel an inexplicable tenderness for 
these great criminals. It was so with 
Wethe. To console the mother of young 
Sand, who was executed on the gallows, he 
said to her that, though the act in its moval 
character was objectionable, considered in 
itself and achieved by a pure and pious 
youth, one of liberal convictions and of con- 
fidence in the future, it was a promise of 
better times for the country. This letter 
caused his dismissal from his professorship. 
The theologian continued to devote himself 
to the conciliation of reason with revelation, 
of faith with liberty, of democracy with the 
Gospel. In 1842 he died, without having 
interrupted for a single moment his sublime 
work. The following words of Wethe are 
worth remembering: “I have sowed the 
seed, but I know not when the grain will 
ripen. How rare is the faculty of compre- 
hending and applying what we learn in life! 
I have lived in troubled times, which have 
seen the union of believers broken. I have 
mingled in the struggle and the contest in 
vain, for I could not bring it to an end. [| 
have fought for justice and for liberty, and 
Ishall still fight. For me this struggle was 
a necessity of the heart. I have suffered 
much, but I should still be glad to suffer 
more for justice and liberty.” 


Ix. 


The period which we are describing is un- 
doubtedly one of the most fruitful in great 
teachings, in gigantic intellectual efforts, 
and in authors of the first consequence, as 
well for richness of ideas as for beauty of 
style. After having first attempted to har- 
monize reason and revelation, they after- 
ward tried to harmonize the two churches 
which divided Protestantism. As Wethe 
headed the work of conciliation between 
the two schools of Jena and Tiibingen, 
Schleiermacher led the work of harmoniz- 
ing the two Protestant churches—a work 
known under the expressive name of the 
Evangelical Union. You can not open a 
book of Protestant theory or criticism with- 
out finding in it the highest praise of the 
orator, philosopher, and apologist of whom 
we are speaking. His passage over Ger- 
many left ineffaceable traces in the German 
conscience. The pious applaud his pure 
conceptions of religion, and the style, at 
once sober and eloquent, in which he ex- 
pressed them. Philosophers praised the 
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pure independence of his thought and the | erick Schlegel the History of Literature, in 
candid ingennity with which he formulated | which he exalted above every thing else the 
and diffused it. The men of letters admired | religious and catholic criterion of taste. In 
that oratorical power which appeared to | France Lamennais wrote the essay on Re- 
enjoy, like the Apostles at Pentecost, the | ligious Indifference, and in Germany Schlei- 
gift of tongues. The historians paused be- | ermacher wrote his discourse on Religions. 
fore that crisis which he determined and | Gervinus, in the nineteenth volume of his 
signalized as one of the grandest and finest | great history, has made a comparison be- 
phases of the German spirit. He is one | tween these two renowned writers. In fact, 
of those figures which are seen, like lofty | both are priests, both theologians, both elo- 
mountains, from great distances and from | quent, both possessed of the spirit of their 
many different points. The political move- | time, and devoted to the religious reaction, 
ment itself is connected in various respects | both surrounded by earnest disciples; but 
with his name and his influence, as he pro- ‘the Frenchman proceeds from faith to ra- 
tested against the tyranny of the conquerors, tionalism, and the German from rationalism 
and vindicated the liberty of the Germans, | to faith. The Frenchman begins by attack- 
proposed the separation of church and state, | ing the pantheistic schools, and afterward is 
contended that as the priests could not as-| whelmed in the ocean of pantheism. The 
sume the crown of the kings, they should| German is educated in the pantheistic 
contend against the kings elevating their | schools, confounds himself in nature, and 
thrones above the altars of the priests, and | thus sees God in the movement of his idea 
never ceased to pay the most devoted wor- | within his conscience, as in the movement 
ship, heart and conscience and life, to the | of the bough agitated by the breeze. He 
fundamental idea of liberty. does not distinguish between the dew of 

Undoubtedly Germany has reason to be | heaven silvered by the light of dawn and 
proud of his ideas and of his works. While | the dew of poesy illuminated by inspiration. 
the war of independence was going to wreck | A Spinozist at first, he afterward distinguish- 
in the disruption of the German states and | es and separates man from nature and na- 





in irreconcilable hatreds among its chiefs; | 


while the liberty promised as a great hope 
was vanishing like a vain dream; while 


ture from God, the creative personality of 
Christianity. The Frenchman execrates his 
age because it admits neither the moral di- 


Austria was doing the work of enslavement, | rection nor the political presidency of the 
and behind Austria rose like a phantasm | Pope, and passes rapidly from this theocrat- 
The Ger- 


the Czar of all the Russias, directing the | ic outburst to pure democracy. 
kinglets of Germany as if they were his vic- | man, much severer, much more acquainted 
ars in the church, his vassals on the throne, | with society and history, never vacillates in 
and his sergeants in the army—while all | these fundamental points, and always unites 
these ignominies surrounded her with grief | his reason and his faith, his worship of the 
and anxiety, the vernal flower of poetry, the living God with the worship of liberty. 
elevation of music which united the voices | Lamennais had passed his youth on the 


of the spirit with those of nature like an coasts of Brittany, in view of the sea, se- 
echo of heaven, the speculations of her great | cluded in the church, always on his knees 
thinkers who boldly sought the abyss of the | before the altars, his flesh mortified by pen- 
spirit as if to compel the revelations of the | ance, and his understanding by discipline 
infinite, the eloquence of her theologians | and scholasticism, far from the world and 
who bore the soul upon the flashing wings | from men, in close communion with God; 
of their speech to the summits of the moral | while Schleiermacher, during his youth, in 
world and the confines of the intelligence, | spite of the care taken by his parents to 


where only a miraculous intuition could | 
reach, the discoveries of innumerable sa- 
vants, astronomers, mathematicians, who 
penetrated the universe as if to co-ordinate 
it with the marvelous series of their ideas, 
and to illuminate and vivify it with the 
fire of their science—all these intellectual 
prodigies announced that sooner or later 


— him from the currents of the age, 
| passed through an orgy of ideas, falling and 
| rising a thousand times, but ready to enter 
all temples, to interrogate all priests, to 
| know and critically dissect all idols, to at- 
| tack with his appeals and clamors all mys- 
| teries, to wander from the pure orthodoxy 
of his education to the extreme piety of the 


such a mighty fecundity of thought must | Moravian Brothers, and then to the bur- 
bring in a great political posterity, and that lesque skepticism of the students of Halle, 
all these scattered systems must one day be | and from this skepticism to the serene and 
crystallized into endless progressive institu- | tranquil faith of the Hebrew families, and 
tions. from this faith to the fables and fancies of 

At the beginning of the nineteenth centu-| the romanticists, and thence to the deep 
ry there began in France, in Germany, in| pantheism of Spinoza, where the two ideas 
Italy, and even in Spain a religious reac- | of human liberty and the divine personality 
tion. In France Chateaubriand wrote the | are fused and disappear, and thence to that 
Genius of Christianity, and in Germany Fred-| religious orthodoxy which was to be the 
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support, the consolation, and the hope of 
innumerable pious souls. 

Of devout education, feeble health, mys- 
tic tendencies, nervous temperament, great 
literary and scientific culture, inclined to 
the company and spiritual converse of wom- 
en, it has been said that the Protestant the- 
ologian possessed a feminine genius. By 
the exquisite sensibility of his heart and 
beauty of his style he would merit this epi- 
thet, but he also deserves the name of a man- 
ly genius if we regard the valor and tenaci- 
ty with which he defended his ideas. Sur- 
rounded on every hand by the inundation 
poured by the Napoleonic war all over Eu- 
rope, lifted up as preacher and prophet in 
his professor’s chair, which towered above 
this inundation like a rock above the sea, 
he protested energetically against the con- 
quest, in the sphere of thought and with the 
arms of speech, declaring that the conquer- 
or intended to destroy the rich variety of 
modern life, the rights of man, nationality 
among peoples, and Protestantism in the 
universal church. And to resist with more 
force this species of Roman or Carlovingian 
empire, which was repressing the tumult of 
the modern spirit in Gothic forms, he aspired 
to unite the two Protestant churches which 
divided the reformed religion in Germany. 

The purpose of the king lay also in this 
direction. He was a man of more learning 
than talent, more religious than political 
doctrine, a theological writer who delighted 
in publishing treatises on its gravest prob- 
lems, and who, armed with his absolute au- 
thority, and desirous of using it as an in- 
strument of traditional religion, labored 
constantly to unite the two Protestant 
churches. He despised as trifling the scru- 
ples of the clergy and the fidelity of the be- 
lievers, composing helter-skelter bonds of 
union between the churches, and drawing 
up codes and liturgies, which he tried, by 
way of experiment, in the military churches, 
to extend them afterward to the highest 
spheres and widest spaces of the national 
church, but all without thought or gravity 
or judgment. The great theologian, for 
whom religion was a matter of conscience 
and not of state, a ministry belonging to 
thinkers and not to kings, seeing his Majes- 
ty of Prussia, superficial in all his purposes 
and pedantic in his shallow knowledge, en- 
tering the conscience as if it were his own 
domain, and fortifying himself there as if 
his haughty personality were an idea and a 
dogma to convert the Church of God into 
a bureau of the monarchy, turned angrily 
against the king, condemned his tendencies, 
spoke eloquently against these absurd ag- 
gressions, united the clergy in his turn, and 
with the dignified attitude of Ambrose of 
Milan against the arrogance of Theodosius 
of Romie, he forbade all the powers of earth 
to enter into the heaven guarded by God, 





into the conscience and the spirit. It is 
true that he did not maintain this position 
firmly to the end, and that while he rejected 
the first royal liturgy, which greatly resem- 
bled the Catholic mass, he admitted the sec- 
ond one, drawn up in view of the discussion 
of the difficulties excited in the contest. So 
that at last the union was accomplished not 
through the artificial combinations of an- 
thority and of the state, but through the 
efforts of many illustrious thinkers, who de- 
sired to give: to the people a spiritual com- 
mon country before giving them a united 
father-land. 

What gives to Schleiermacher his highest 
reputation is his dogmatic theology. We 
have said that his first great work consist- 
ed of two discourses on religion. He there 
maintained with great energy that neither 
miracles nor prophecies were essential to 
religion, that religion did not even require 
the idea of the personal God, that the secret 
of its existence consisted in that impulse of 
all created beings to seek instinctively a 
creator, in that attraction which the infi- 
nite exercises, and will always exercise, over 
every thing finite. Therefore the priest- 
hood does not, in his view, consist in its 
ordination and its privileges; the priest ex- 
ists in every man, clergy or lay, who seeks 
God to absorb Him in the conscience, who 
loves God to imitate Him in life. Every 
human being has within himself two oppo- 
site activities, which attract and complete 
each other like the two hostile electricities 
—the selfish activity, through which he 
tends to maintain himself in his own indi- 
viduality, and another humanitary activity, 
through which he tends to sympathize with 
the universe. As material nature is sub- 
ject to the empire of contrary forces, so is 
the spirit. Through one of those forces he 
trusts and commits himself entirely to his 
own will, and thus assimilates every thing 
to himself; but he soon finds himself soli- 
tary in his grandeur, suffocated in his lone- 
liness, and tends to unite himself with some- 
thing greater than himself, and to identifi- 
cation with the infinite. There are those 
who despise all which is universal, losing 
themselves in a gross sensuality, as if the 
world were a seraglio; but there are others 
who forget themselves, their individuality, 
their liberty, and their conscience, and ad- 
here to a superior authority and force, as if 
the world were a sepulchre. It is necessary 
to avoid both these extremes, and to con- 
dense these two activities, and penetrate 
the individual with the universal. There 
are privileged natures in whom the two 
activities are united. These are the true 
priests. But the world goes forward to de- 
stroy privileges in society as in nature, and 
when all are impressed with the necessity 
of concentrating in themselves the univers- 
al and the individual, all will be equally 
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priests, sons and disciples of God. Religion 
is therefore not science, nor thought, nor 
knowledge, nor even morality. It is the 
tendency of man to the infinite. In this 
way the German theologian approached Spi- 
noza, through this diffusion of the infinite 
in the veins of humanity, and through this 
tendency of humanity to assimilation with 
the infinite; through this idea that knowl- 
edge is the existence of things in the under- 
standing, and that things are the expansions 
of the understanding in space; and through 
these ideas that art is the human fancy in 
objects, giving them number and music and 
measure and color, and that objects are the 
radiations of fancy as the worlds and the 
suns of our own sentiments reflecting them- 
selves in the cosmos; that the unity of rea- 
son and of nature is eternal; that every 
man should feel himself between the two 
infinities as the beginning and end of all 
things, as the alpha and omega of all sci- 
ences, and regard himself in the universe as 
in a mirror, and embrace the God of the 
universe, life and death, the “stupendous 
whole,” in his conscience. 

It has been said that religion began in 
terror; that the thunder and the lightning, 
the hurricane and the hail-storm, were the 
first revelations. If this were so, religion 
would diminish as science increases and na- 
ture is subjugated. But no; religion began 
where love begins and terror ends. Religion 
does not consist in the contemplation of the 
beauties of nature—the dawn and the twi- 
light, the chorus of birds, and the shadows 
of the landscape; nor in the contemplation 
of the sublime—the height of the mount- 
ains contrasted with our stature, the hurri- 
cane and the tornado contrasted with our 
strength, the worlds and the suns which 
people infinity, and with which the seconds 
of our existence bear no comparison. That 
which is essentially religious in nature—the 
holy spirit which issues from its breast—is 
the regularity of its laws, innumerable and 
eternal, and the supreme intelligence which 
these laws proclaim. 

To feel the universal life in one’s own, to 
be religious, every man must tend to con- 
vert himself, through whatever means are 
* within his reach, into a compendium of hu- 
manity, because the perfect man will never 
be found in the individual, but in the spe- 
cies. He will never be revealed in the brief 
period of personal existence, but in the im- 
mense life of humanity, which is like a con- 
summate artist, creating and distributing 
new forms, always more perfect, evoking 
from the conscience ideas with their natu- 
ral richness and their proper character, liv- 
ing and developing perpetually in history, 
in that struggle of contrary elements where 
at last progress conquers all resistance, life 
vanquishes death, civilization barbarism, lib- 
erty slavery,*right tradition, that we may 





arrive at a clear knowledge of ourselves, 
and warm our brief existence in the sun of 
the infinite, and contemplate in its essence 
the spirit and the thought which rule and 
regulate the universe. 

Religion is not a science, and consequent- 
ly it can not come into opposition with psy- 
chology, nor with physiology, nor any other 
science. Religion does not need that proph- 
ecies should be fulfilled, that miracles should 
be performed, that supernatural revelations 
should come, or that superhuman inspiration 
should fall from heaven on the brow of its 
teachers and masters. It is enough that its 
spirit should tend to communication with 
the Infinite, to free itself from bounds, and 
ascend to the illimitable and absolute; for 
human nature, determining to work with 
whatever it comprises of divine, and free- 
ing itself from external and material nature, 
proves clearly that in every man there is a 
hidden priest of God, and that grace is in its 
final results nothing more than harmony be- 
tween religious revelation and the interior 
inspiration. Schleiermacher therefore says 
that religion, not being a doctrine, can nei- 
ther be taught nor learned, but solely evoked, 
awakened,inman. The only thing which he 
is inclined to preserve of ancient historical 
theology is the mission of Christ. But 
Christ does not redeem because He is the 
descendant of David and the child of Mary, 
the Word incarnate in our nature: He re- 
deems through His knowledge of the divine, 
which raises Him above error and sin and 
all limitations, and makes Him the perfect 
and eternal type of humanity, which is in 
itself, and through its own will, incapable of 
good, and needs the Divine grace and efflu- 
ence, its inspiration and its aid, to sustain 
and save it. 

The Protestant theologian also advocated 
certain ideas in the sphere of politics. His 
detestation of religious intolerance, and the 
motto of each church that outside of its pale 
there is no salvation, are ideas and senti- 
ments which should be counted among his 
services for liberty. In the problem of the 
union between the two Protestant sects, his 
ardor in combat, his eloquence and activity, 
were devoted to the complete separation of 
church and state and the denial of the au- 
thority of the monarchy oyer the eternal 
rights of conscience. Professor August, of 
Bonn, therefore demanded measures of co- 
ercion against the audacity which would not 
recognize in the King of Prussia the legiti- 
mate heir of the liturgic privileges of Con- 
stantine and Charlemagne, and Marheineke, 
the disciple of Hegel, denounced him as a 
seditious republican, while Superintendent 
Ammon requested assistance from the King 
of Saxony to bring the new Arian to terms. 
The great authority which the illusérious 
theologian gives to the conscience and its 
laws, the principle that every man has with- 
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great value he ascribed to the virtue of 
right, will always rank him among the de- 
fenders and propagators of liberty in the 
world. 

Schleiermacher’s works excited many 
noisy and grave discussions. He had not 
immediately broken with any of the tend- 
encies of his age, neither with rationalism, 
which eliminated miracle, nor with Spino- 
zism, which rejected the personality of God, 
nor with the romanticists, who abjured lib- 
erty, nor with the supernaturalists, who ab- 
jured reason. Thus the orthodox accused 
him of pantheistic tendencies, the liberals 
of supernaturalism, accommodated to the 
fatality of circumstances more than to. the 
dictates of his conscience. The most im- 
partial saw in him a mixture of faith and 
skepticism, which at one time drove him into 
the scrupulous piety of the Moravian Broth- 
ers, at another time launching him into the 
ironical doubts of the students of Jena. Phi- 
losophers themselves, whom he had served 
by proclaiming the independence of human 
thought, reviled him for the efforts he made 
to exclude philosophy from all theological 
jurisdiction, while the problems of the ex- 
istence of God, of His nature, of His attri- 
butes, of His relations with the world, of the 
intervention of Providence in history, if 
they mean any thing, are problems essen- 
tially philosophical and scientific. Seeking 
to save the person and the work of Christ, 
he could not decide in favor of the school 
which sustained the authenticity or the le- 
gitimacy of the gospels, nor for the schools 
which criticised the narrations of the sa- 
ered books. He was also far from being 
clear as to the important problem whether 
the people should be intrusted with the 
treasure of all acquired truths, or kept in 
holy ignorance. The man who called upon 
all conscience to participate in the divine 
idea, and who saw in every being athirst 
for the infinite a priest of God, and in na- 
ture and in history equally sacred temples— 
this man fell from that speculative democ- 
racy into a practical oligarchy, maintaining 
that only a few privileged persons ought to 
know and guard the truth. But in spite 
of these vacillgtions and errors it can not 
be denied that he contributed powerfully 
to awaken the idea of the divine among 
men, and that he thus contributed to elevate 
the sentiment of right, which is the eternal 
foundation of democracy in the world. 


x. 


It was impossible that a writer of the mer- 
it and tendencies of Schleiermacher should 
not have many ardent disciples. First among 
them‘ is the gentle Neander, the Melanch- 
thon of this Luther, who, through his poetry, 
his delicacy, his historical knowledge, was 


in himself the source of religious ideas, the | destined to fill a great lack in the science of 
little value he allowed to tradition, and the | 





his illustrious predecessor. The son of a 
Jewish family, a Hebrew himself in religion, 
with all the solid Jewish faith, he was con- 
verted to Christianity and baptized. From 
that moment he devoted himself to a minis- 
try for which his race appears to show little 
aptitude—that of the historian. The Jews 
find difficulty in comprehending ancient his- 
tory, because they refer every thing to the 
exclusive privilege which, in their opinion, 
their theocratic race received directly from 
God; and they comprehend modern history 
still less because they do not reach the sen- 
timent of the work of Christ through their 
lack of the faith of Christian peoples. But 
Neander freed himself from this egoism of 
race, and regarded history like a man of the 
world. One of his first publications was a 
curious monograph relating to the great re- 
actionist of antiquity, the Emperor Julian. 
Few persons have left profounder traces 
than this extraordinary man. Though he 
died young, after a brief reign, his name 
shines with immortal splendor in history as 
having attempted a work superior to hu- 
man power—a work of resurrection. A 
clear intelligence, a character hardy and 
tenacious, a heart panting for immortality 
and glory, a fancy open to all inspirations, 
a memory full of all ideas, a talent universal 
in its tendencies and flexible in its rich va- 
riety, a profound philosophy, an artist of the 
first order, an eloquent orator, a warrior 
worthy of the primitive days of Rome, a 
Greek in his cultivation of beauty and of 
art, a Christian in the purity of his life, a 
stoic in the austerity of his morals, his soul 
embraced the spirit of the civilization about 
to perish, and, seeing that this civilization 
had given birth to gods and heroes and phi- 
losophers and the greatest poets of the world, 
he desired at any cost to save it, and to re- 
suscitate the great Pan, dead and buried 
through a blind mysticism, to restore to the 
waves of the Grecian sea its singing nere- 
ids, to the cape of Mycenew and the isles of 
Parthenope their mysterious sibyls, to the 
Ionian Archipelago its marble temples, to 
the woods and forests the echoes and the 
prattle of their fauns, to the fountains the 
melody of their nymphs, to the wide uni- * 
verse the voices of its gods; and knowing 
that for this purpose there was no reliance 
upon the force of arms, nor the authority of 
the Cexsars, nor the blaze of fagots, nor the 
teeth and claws of the beasts of the cireus— 
for though he sometimes persecuted, he nev- 
er persecuted systematically nor with real 
savagery—he opposed the Nazarenes with 
an irony worthy of Lucian; he brought to- 
gether all the ancient ideas, and especially 
that of Plato, with an eloquence worthy of 
Plotinus, to give to his gods the elixir of im- 
mortality. He consecrated himself com- 
pletely to the restoration of paganism, and 
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failed; for there is no force so great, no 
genius so luminous, nor power so absolute, 
that it may check the current of ages, or de- 
lay the transfiguration of the conscience, or 
cheat the laws of history. 

The most significant historical work of 
Neander is his sketch of St. Bernard, the 
ideal monk, as Luther calls him, whose very 
physiognomy is a portrait of the Middle 
Ages; who prefers the democratic theocracy 
to the feudal monarchy; who restrains in 
Abelard the first impatience of human rea- 
son to emancipate itself prematurely ; who 
reorganizes the monastic orders to give them 
a more spiritual character; who awakes the 
lethargic peoples, petrified with penance, to 
launch them in the Crusades, and by this 
means to reveal, as if by miracle, the exist- 
ence of liberty. Rich, powerful, possessed 
of wide domains, born in the fertile land 
of Brittany, he despised dignities, property, 
wealth, for the rude gown of the monk, for 
the wandering life of the apostle, for intel- 
lectual and religious converse with the poor 
and oppressed, for the pleasure of combat- 
ing the pride of the strong and the power- 
ful. Pale as death, emaciated as a skeleton, 
without any life but that which shone in 
his sparkling eyes; ecstatic to such a point 
that he sometimes lost the power of tak- 
ing food, as if he only fed upon ideas and 
drank inspirations; so absent-minded that 
he would for entire days kiiow nothing of 

he places he passed through or the persons 
he talked with. The people hung upon his 
speech, and kings upon his writings; the 
pope he protected was adored, the warrior 
he cursed was defeated ; the town which he 
patronized was saluted by the world; the 
war he condemned was suspended, the peace 
he disapproved was disturbed ; the man who 
listened to him followed him to the desert, 
to the valley of bitterness, to bury himself 
alive in the cloister, or to rush recklessly 
into battle. If he wished it, the armies of 
France went out of Champagne; King Louis 
repented his policy; the Emperor Conrad 
abandoned the affairs of his empire to go 
to the defense of the church; two hundred 
thousand men—shepherds, who left their 
flocks and came down from the mountains, 
peasants and serfs, who arose as if resur- 
rected from their fields, great and rich men, 
who abandoned their palaces—all as if im- 
pelled by a certain madness of heroism and 
of martyrdom, leaving behind them wives 
and children and homes, went they knew 
not where nor why, not obeying the will of 
God, but the word of St. Bernard. 

Neander is the author of other works not 
less worthy of mention—upon the Gnostic 
schools, those serpent tempters of Oriental 
naturalism who tried to seduce the regen- 
erate Eve, the Christian Church; on Origen 
and Tertullian, the first sweet as the honey 
of Hybla which fed the Grecian poets, the 
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other impetuous and ardent as the simoom 
winds of the African desert; on the history 
of the church, a monumental work, inter- 
iupted by his death at the period of the 
Reformation, and which separates with care- 
ful criticism and profound piety all there is 
essential in religion from all that is acci- 
dental in the development of time. The 
object which most claimed the attention of 
Neander, and which in turn has drawn upon 
him the severest criticism, is the history of 
the so-called Apostolic Century—the first. 
And, in fact, the historian does not treat this 
century with sound criticism. He rejects 
the profound examination of texts, seems to 
sare little for the authorities of his narra- 
tive, and follows the method which he calls 
the psychological, as if, instead of dealing 
with real beings, he were dealing with ab- 
stract ideas. In this way he takes away its 
real interest from the first century, which 
was occupied by the differences between the 
great founders of Christianity ; between Pe- 
ter, who was devoted to the pure Jewish 
sentiment, and comprised the chureh in the 
synagogue, and desired that Christianity 
should be the fulfillment of the Messianic 
hopes, and Paul, who, being a Greek, a Jew, 
and a Roman, and, before all, a man, opens 
the gates of the church every where to the 
ancient peoples; between St. James, also a 
careful defender of the first rudimentary 
theological sentiment, and John, who, being 
originally a Jew, saturated with the Apoca- 
lyptic theories which had their source un- 
der the lash of Nineveh and Babylon, opens 
his soul to the Greek speech, and conveys 
the Alexandrine word in luminous Platon- 
ic pages to the Christian Gospel. But all 
these efforts had for their object to unite 
all the disciples under the loving wings of 
one sole idea, that of Christ. The peevish 
critics, who rise up against all great men, 
have ridiculed the sentimentalism of Nean- 
der, calling his system “ pectoral theology,” 
because he thought that in tle breast, in the 
heart, true faith and theological science had 
their origin. Pectus est quod facit theologum. 
Nevertheless his history, impregnated with 
the divine, his spiritualism, founded on rea- 
son, his disinterestedness and pure morality, 
his deep and vast knowledge, his spotless 
life, give to this virtuous man and gentle 
writer one of the truest and most glorious 
palms which have been gathered in the 
combats and victories of German thought. 
In the school of Schleiermacher there 
were, as in that of Hegel, a Right, Centre, 
and Left. The first devoted itself complete- 
ly to the doctrines of the master. The sec- 
ond created a more rationalist ideal, and 
the last entirely rejects the miracles and 
the supernatural. All these schools, never- 
theless, were unable to escape from the cap- 
ital points which had been formerly dis- 
cussed, and which reduced themselves, first, 
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to the consideration of Christianity as a 
work of miracle, and of the direct and indi- 
rect intervention of God in history and in 
life ; second, to consider Christianity, in op- 
position to the former point of view, which 
was that of supernaturalism, as a work of 
the general laws which govern history, as a 
teaching destined to separate itself in time 
from every thing which might be in it con- 
trary to human reason, a purely rationalist 
thought ; third, to consider Christianity as 
a mere moral law, with no other object than 
to discipline the will and reform the life, 
which is a purely philosophical view ; fourth, 
to consider Christianity as a redeeming force 
which distributes the grace of God in the 
conscience of man, which is the idea of Lu- 
ther; fifth, to consider Christianity as the 
union of man with God, as the unity of the 
divine and the human, as the glorification 
of created beings, in and through Christ, 
which is the point of view of Schleiermach- 
er. In spite of the tendencies of this great 
theologian and his liberal spirit, his most 
illustrioys disciples were not faithful to his 
teachings when the supreme political crisis 
arrived. Nitzsch joined the conservative 
party, and Ullman the reactionists. 


XI. 


The reaction found its ideal and its doc- 
trine principally in the school called the 
New Orthodoxy, which wished at one blow 
to suppress the whole eighteenth century, 
modern philosophy, and historical criticism, 
and return to the conception of Christ and 
grace and sin and liberty held by the six- 
teenth century. 

The tendencies of the school of Schleier- 
macher, and especially of his disciples of the 
Right, were to undue exaggeration, and con- 
sequently to the production of the religious 
reaction which servilely assisted the polit- 
ical. The nineteenth century, as if desert- 
ing the principles of the eighteenth, came 
to life among conspiracies and prayers. 
The war of independence in Spain, which 
had served as a rule and guide to all other 
peoples, superficially studied, appeared like 
a miracle of the ancient religious faith. 
The political casuists did not see that Na- 
poleon was victorious when he fought with 
kings, and beaten when he encountered peo- 
ples in battle. The error of the most lib- 
eral Protestants, who had converted their 
doctrine into a patrimony of intelligent 
aristocracies, bore promptly its bitter fruit, 
and made it necessary to awaken the relig- 
ious sentiment in a people stupefied with 
material dreams, just as it was necessary to 
arouse the early barbarian invader with 
materialist doctrines, supernatural miracies, 
and legendary books, and with every thing 
that indicates the infancy of civilization 
and poverty of conscience. And thus, as 
De Maistre employed all the forces of his 





rude logic and all the weight of his severe 
style to return to the theocratic ideal of the 
Middle Ages, the orthodox Protestants em- 
ployed all their energy to return to the pure 
ideal of the Renaissance and of Luther. 

The kings favored not only graciously 
but heartily these abjurations of our cen- 
tury. The return to the temples of the past 
was like a return to the throne of the kings. 
The slaves of hereditary faith did not think, 
nor reason, nor protest, but bent their necks 
to the monarchical yoke more kindly after 
having resigned themselves to the religious 
yoke. Lawyers, poets, philosophers, jour- 
nalists, liberally paid from the royal rey- 
enues, baptized the ancient revolutionists 
whether they would or no, as they say that 
Ximenes baptized the Moors in Granada, 
pouring the water on their heads, and caus- 
ing them to put on Christian robes, without 
asking them what they did with their will 
or their conscience. Besides, as under the 
ashes and the cinders of Vesuvius the an- 
cient cities were preserved because they 
were away from the air, the pietist schools 
had been preserved intact under the ashes 
of religious revolution, free from modern 
ideas, full of reactionary inspirations in ev- 
ery sphere, trembling beneath the idea of 
their guilt, enemies of all the modern poet- 
ry, disposed to excommunicate all modern 
science, condemning reason as error, the will 
as evil, and dragging themselves in fervid 
idolatry before the material sense of the Bi- 
ble, refusing to see any thing which did not 
tend to the absurd restoration of the ancient 
kings upon their ruined thrones, and of the 
ancient priesthood over the emancipated 
conscience. Adorers of the Holy Alliance, 
pietists intolerant of Gutenberg and Basle, 
theologians salaried from Berlin and Dres- 
den, old Lutherans who had closed their 
spirits to the air of modern life, emissaries 
of Metternich sent to subjugate souls as 
they had formerly subjugated bodies—all 
the birds of night came together to pervert 
the conscience of nations. 

It appears impossible, but a man who was 
born with all qualities necessary to capti- 
vate the people, more of the tribune than 
the theologian, and a tribune of the club 
and the street—a rude peasant from the 
west of Holstein, son of a carpenter, and 
himself a mill hand, strong in character, 
energetic in will, humorous in his language, 
sometimes a poet who never lost the seren- 
ity of common-sense, a priest, a lawyer, a 
doctor, an apothecary, gifted with para- 
doxical genius, rich in brusque antithesis, 
placed himself at the head of the religious 
reaction. He called reason Antichrist, as 


the ancient Christians had called the Neros ; 
he called the free conscience rebel and mu- 
tineer against God, and said that a pulpit 
raised by the old religion had no right to 
turn against it. 


He maintained that over 
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the bones of Luther there was to be con- 
summated the adultery 6f the church with 
the spirit of the age, and rejected every 
natural explanation given to tho Bible, say- 
ing that the literal word of God was alone 
worthy of faith. He considered every con- 
stitution as an insult to logic, and every in- 
termediate power between the governor and 
the governed a disturbance of society, every 
popular republic as the most odious of in- 
stitutions, and all popular deliberation and 
legislation the most arbitrary of tyrannies. 
The limit of human perfection was the Prot- 
estant religion and absolute monarchy. Aft- 
er this there is nothing extraordinary in our 
Catholic reaction and the return to the thir- 
teenth century, in the apotheosis of the 
Pope, in the restoration of hell, in the bru- 
tal frankness in which the reaction among 
us invited the conscience to sleep in the 
ark where it had remained safe and im- 
movable for the space of nineteen centuries. 
The religion of the Reformation, of the con- 
science, of liberty, of individual interpreta- 
tion of the evangelical writings, had fallen 
into that abyss of slavery where, the neo- 
Catholics had before tumbled. Hengsten- 
berg supported the religious and political re- 
action with less enthusiasm, but with more 
knowledge and ability, than the impetuous 
Harms. The Bible is adored by him in the 
materialist sense of the ancient Jews, and 
with the savage intolerance of modern Catho- 
lic inquisitors. His vocation was journalism. 
Insulting, shameless, libelous, and brutal, he 
pursued all freethinkers into the retreats of 
private family life, dragged them forth to 
the pillory, relying upon the complicity of 
the political authorities, and there, holding 
them silent and defenseless, cursed, buffet- 
ed, and insulted them. If you imagine a 
Veuillot without his talent and his style, 
you will have a faithful image of this evan- 
gelical writer. He spat upon classic litera- 
ture, full, as he said, of paganism; he con- 
founded democracy with demagogy ; he call- 
ed modern France frivolous and trifling; he 
denied all authority to reason and all virtue 
to right; declared contemporary science 
more fatal than the cholera morbus; he call- 
ed the theology of sentiment a rehabilita- 
tion of the flesh—and all under the banner 
of the strictest Lutheranism, and with the 
firmest intention to restore pure religion. 
And the religious reaction was not enough 
for him; he also sustained the political re- 
action in its most insensate form. The 
commandments committed an unpardonable 
neglect in ordering us to honor father and 
mother without adding equal respect to the 
king and the queen, because, in the opinion 
of this pious Christian, the king and the 
queen are our parents; they have given us 
their blood ; they have nourished us at their 
breasts; they conduct us through life, and as- 











it was insupportable tyranny to be obliged 
to pray for the Chambers, according to the 
precepts of the constitution and the orders 
of the king, and, above all, for the popular 
Chamber, born of free thought and political 
revolution, grudging their tributes to the 
monarchy and exciting passions among the 
people, full of reformers who are aH crazy 
demagogues. The clergy ought only to pray 
for the Upper House, for the Lords, for those 
country gentlemen who preserve the sanc- 
tity of land, those feudal cavaliers who main- 
tain the slavery of the soil, those romanti- 
cists who worship the Holy Alliance, those 
Lutherans who would set fire in all the uni- 
versities to the images of the goddess Rea- 
son, and all those philosophers which are her 
false and corrupt priests. The separation 
of church and state is the worst of errors. 
The kings need the church as the heaven 
where the sceptre of their authority’ is 
shaped. The church needs the kings as the 
ministers who shall open for it with their 
staves and their sabres the road for the tem- 
poral dominion of the world. These insen- 
sates could give themselves up to these fol- 
lies and deny the free conscience without 
understanding that they were denying God, 
could suppress free-will without seeing that 
they were suppressing man. Their rage, 
their madness, their denial of right, their 
struggles against progress, their barbarous 
conspiracy for oppression, showed with what 
reason, with what right and truth, the eight- 
eenth century had uttered and sustained the 
saving principle of the absolute incompati- 
bility between intolerant churches and mod- 
ern liberties. 





A GALA NIGHT IN RUSSIA. 
By THOMAS W. KNOX. 

T was my fortune to be in St. Petersburg 
at the time of the marriage of the Grand 
Duke Vladimir, second son of the Emperor 
Alexander II., to the Grand Duchess Marie 
of Mecklenburg-Schwerin. The programme 
of a royal or imperial wedding is generally 
an extensive affair, and the higher the rank 
of the contracting parties the more imposing 
are the ceremonies. In the present instance 
the bridegroom went with an imperial train 
to the Russian frontier, and there met and 
welcomed the bride. He escorted her thence, 
not to St. Petersburg, but to Tsarskoe Selo, 
the palace which was the favorite resort of 
the Empress Catherine IL., of illustrious and 
scandalous memory, and has ever since been 
maintained and occasionally inhabited by 
the imperial family. Here the fair Marie 
was welcomed by the emperor and empress, 
and several festivals were made in her hon- 
or. For nearly a fortnight she remained at 
Tsarskoe Selo, and in all this time was not 
permitted to see the great city, only a few 
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home. Her entry was to be made a matter 
of ceremony: a day was appointed, and a 
programme arranged in which each person 
connected with the affair should know his 
or her exact and particular place. From a 
window overlooking the Nevski Prospect— 
the Broadway of St. Petersburg—I witness- 
ed the grand procession which escorted the 
bride from the railway station to the Church 
of our Lady of Kazan, and thence to the 
Winter Palace, where on the following day 
the twain were doubly united, in accordance 
with the ceremonies of the Russian and Lu- 
theran churches. After the wedding there 
were illuminations of the city and suburbs, 
and a gala spectacle at the opera-house ; 
and thus ended the festivities connected 
with the marriage of the august pair. 

On Thursday and Friday evenings of that 
memorable week the streets and houses of 
St. Petersburg had an extra dress of gas- 
light and candle-light, and the principal 
avenues were so crowded with the rejoicing 
populace that locomotion was a matter of 
great difficulty. I have been in a great 
many popular assemblies, and had my share 
of elbowing and foot-crushing, so that I 
consider myself somewhat an adept at the 
business. Consequently I entered without 
fear into the sea of humanity that covered 
the sidewalks of the Nevski, and surged 
and rippled at times half across the road- 
way. A few minutes were enough for me, 
and I was glad to get out. I never saw a 
denser crowd, and one that compressed it- 
self so closely when there was no special 
object to be gained by compression. My 
sides were indented with all sorts of elbow- 
marks, and more than-once my foot was 
made the point dappui of some healthy but 
inconsiderate mowik who wished to secure 
greater elevation, and consequently a better 
view of what he could see perfectly well 
without the trouble of tiptoeing. With dif- 
ficulty I emerged from the crowd into the 
roadway, and here a new trouble arose. 
Droskies innumerable were rattling up and 
down the Nevski, not at the dignified pace 
exacted by law in most of our great cit- 
ies, but at the very best trotting speed of 
their horses. In St. Petersburg you can 
see fast driving in its perfection. There is 
no law regulating equine speed in urban 
districts, and if you want to show off your 
animal you are not restricted by the rules 
that obtain in Central Park. When the 
streets are clear, or filled only with the or- 
dinary throngs, this is well enough; but 
when day has yielded to night, and an im- 
perial wedding has brought thousands of 
people into the principal avenue, it would 
not be injudicious to tone down in some de- 
gree the vehicular locomotion. As I fought 
my way from the crowd to the roadway of 
the Nevski, I incurred the risk of being run 
over, and more than once the skirts of my 








coat were brushed by the whizzing dros- 
kies. I edged dlong very much as one 
works his way between the surf and an 
overhanging cliff, and did not breathe easily 
till I obtained refuge in a sheltered portico, 
Even there breathing had its disadvan. 
tages, as I was in close proximity to an as- 
sortment of natives whose sheep-skin coats 
had been worn a decade or so, and were ey- 
idently unsaturated with Cologne - water. 
The newest of Russian leather is famous 
for its peculiar smell. What, then, may 
you not expect of leather garments that 
have seen summers and winters of service, 
and that, too, of the most continuous kind ? 

The street illuminations on both these 
evenings were disappointments compared 
with what may be seen in other great cities 
on occasions of importance. Here and 
there, but nearly always on public build- 
ings, the initials of bridegroom and bride 
were wrought into a monogram of gas jets, 
and sometimes they were accompanied by the 
initials of the emperor and empress. Many 
shop-keepers and householders brought out 
the lettey A in gas jets—a regulation thing 
that has doubtless done duty on every birth- 
day and name-day of the emperor, and may 
continue to appear, let us hope, for many 
years to come. On the lamp-posts along 
the Nevski the lamps were removed by the 
simple process of unscrewing, and in their 
places were screwed stars and circles, and a 
variety of shapes that combined both the 
star and the circle. These were also reg- 
ulation affairs, and gave the display a cut- 
and-dried appearance. In some of the win- 
dows there were rows of candles; but ex- 
cept in a few instances there were not 
enough of them in a window to do more 
than make the darkness visible. It was 
to be supposed that the Winter Palace and 
the semicircular row of buildings opposite 
would be brilliantly lighted ; but to the sur- 
prise of most strangers there was no display 
there, and but for the candles in a few of 
the rooms the home of the emperor convey- 
ed the impression that the whole family was 
out or had gone to bed. 

We were a party of four, and on return- 
ing to the hotel we passed a unanimous vote 
that St. Petersburg did not know how to 
illuminate. It was announced that there 
would be an illumination on Saturday even- 
ing at The Islands, the popular resort of St. 
Petersburgians during the summer season, 
and rumor whispered that it would be a 
grand affair. We had been so disappoint- 
ed with the urban display that we con- 
cluded the suburban one would be a posi- 
tive bore, and determined not to go. But 
our kind friend, Consul-General Pomutz, had 
engaged a carriage for us, and at the ap- 
pointed time it was at the hotel door, and 
as we were in for the hire of the vehicle, we 
thought we might as well take it out. The 
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latter part of August at St. Petersburg was | 
like early November in New York, and we 
found that our heavy overcoats were none 
too thick for the night ride. We dashed 
over the Neva and along the winding road 
leading past the church where Peter the 
Great lies buried, and were soon among the 

_ trees that cover the islands, and make the 
groves which the natives love and frequent. 
The roads here are in excellent condition ; 
they twist about in a very natural, cow- 
pathy way, and every few minutes you find | 
yourself crossing a bridge spanning one of 
the numerous branches of the Neva. There 
are many cafés and restaurants on the isl- 
ands, and there are also numerous cottages, 
which are the summer residences of well-to- 
do citizens, and remind you of Long Branch 
and Newport. In winter all this region is 
well-nigh deserted, but in summer it is a 
scene of gayety, especially on the bright 
nights of June and July. The gayety was | 
at its culmination on the night of the great | 
festivity. 
We were more disappointed with the illu- | 
mination at the islands than with that in | 
the city, but the disappointment was an | 
agreeable one. We expected a little, and | 
we found a great deal. Beyond exception, | 
it was the finest display that any of us ever 
saw or ever expect to see. Along the roads 


there were rows of lights, so that we had no 
need of moon or stars to show us the way, 


nor yet of the long twilight, which here con- | 
tinues all through the summer night. The | 
opulent inhabitants had vied with one an- 

other to make their houses as bright as pos- | 
sible. Every window was half ablaze, and | 
every house front and roof and chimney was | 
outlined with lights. The trees were full | 
of festoons of Chinese lanterns of all the col- | 
ors known to the kaleidoscope, and on many | 
of the limbs there were globes of glass—red, 
yellow, blue, and green—each with a light | 
inside, and so suspended as to appear like a | 


| 


| into line again. 


gether the Gromoff exhibition was far ahead 
of any spectacular display ever witnessed 
on the metropolitan or any other stage. The 
manager who could reproduce it might be 
certain of a long and profitable run, pro- 
vided he could lead the discriminating pub- 
lic to appreciate its merits. 

This was the beginning. I can hardly 
say that the display improved as we went 
on, but can conscientiously affirm that it 
maintained the promise to the end. There 
was such a throng of carriages that our pace 


| was reduced to a walk before we reached 


the Gromoff cottage, and from there onward 


| we were literally kept at a walk. The po- 


lice required the line to be in constant, mo- 


| tion; and if we sometimes halted a moment 
, to look at some unusually fine display, a 


gruff and emphatic “ Poshol!” from the lips 
of a policeman reminded our driver of his 
duty. Twice we turned into openings in 
the forest; but this was contrary to rule, 
and we were speedily hunted out and put 
Altogether we had two or 
three miles—possibly four or more—of driv- 
ing among houses and trees decked with 
lights in a very exhaustion of human inge- 
nuity. Now and then we skirted the water 
or caught glimpses of the arms of the Neva, 
and here again the decorators had been at 
work. Boats were numerous on the river, 
and each was brilliant. Boat-houses and 
bath-houses were scattered at frequent in- 


| tervals along the banks, and each of these 


was bright with glow. Faraway you could 
see the outline of each building, and could 
trace it as distinctly as though it were but 
a few yards before you. Beautiful effects 
were formed by the blending of different 
colors, and before we had half finished our 
circuit we admitted most emphatically that 
St. Petersburg does know how to illuminate. 

To describe in detail would be to repeat to 
satiety. You can, if you choose, imagine two 
or three hundred lines (and make it a thou- 


. . . | . : . 
new kind of fruit, and in an abundance that | sand while you are about it) filled with the 
suggested a bountiful season. At the very | nouns and adjectives that are most conspic- 
entrance of the islands we passed the coun- | uous in the two or three paragraphs that 


try residence of Count Gromoff, one of the 
wealthy aristocrats of St. Petersburg, and 
found the whole establishment transformed 
into a palace of fairy-land. The garden was 
fairly sparkling with light; not a tree or 
bush had been neglected; and it seemed as 
if half the stars in the sky had fallen and 
found a lodgment there. In the centre of 
the scene were the burning monograms of 
the emperor and empress and of the newly 
wedded pair, and in front of them was a 


mass of tropical plants shading the mar- | 
ble busts of Alexander II. and his consort. | 


Above and behind these there rose an impe- 
rial mantle surmounted with a crown, and 
forming an appropriate background to the 
luminous front. The palatial cottage was 
outlined with thousands of lights, and alto- 


precede this. Then you can add a few thou- 
| sand carriages to fill the roads, and a few 
| tens of thousands (and don’t be economical 
of them) of people on foot to line the roads 
| and fill up any nooks and corners that need 
filling, Scatter some bands of music along 
| the road (they needn’t be very good ones), 
and in a good many places you must hang 
out the Russian and Mecklenburg flags. At 
open places in front of some of the cafés you 
may put groups of peasants rather pictur- 
esquely arranged, and, to add a little activi- 
ty, you may have some of the groups dancing 
to Russian music. On the balconies of the 
houses you may put groups of well-dressed 
persons—the owners of the houses and their 
guests—and if you make some of the groups 
rather too dense for comfort, you won’t be 


| 
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out of the way. But don’t make the blun- | that the imperial party saw more of the pyr- 
der of a German party from our hc-tel. They | otechnics than ours did. The police ruth- 
mistook one of the well-filled houses for a|lessly kept our carriage in the line at the 
restaurant, coolly entered the dining-room, | road-side, and would not even let us fall in 
and called for something to eat. The pro-| between the Circassian guards and the car- 
prietor signed to his servant to supply them, | riage where rode his imperial majesty. But 
and they did not learn their mistake until | then, you know, police are always unreason- 
they called for their bill, and were told there | able. 


was nothing to pay, as the house was pri-| We drove back to the city over the road 
vate, and the master was happy to be of | which the imperial cortége occupied a few 
service to strangers. minutes before us, and as the crowd was not 


You may throw over the whole scene a/| quite through with its enthusiasm, we ob- 
cloudless sky, lighted with a moon near the | tained a few cheers, which are hereby grate- 
full, and studded with stars glittering with | fully acknowledged. Thankful for past fa- 
the brightness peculiar to these high lati-| vors, we solicit a continuance of the same. 
tudgs. And no matter how late you remain | Our dreams were disturbed by visions of 
on the ground you may touch the northern | illumination on land and water, and one of 
horizon with a mellow twilight that shows | the party solemnly declared that he waked 
where the sun is creeping slowly along from | twice with the impression that his head 
where he set yesterday to where he will} was Mount Vesuvius in a state of perpetual 
rise to-morrow. Had we been here two/| eruption; and, moreover, he had taken no 
months earlier, we would have found the | beverage stronger than tea for more than 
twilight strong enough to read by at mid-| twenty-four hours! 
night, and only a few short hours interven- Early on Sunday evening we put on our 
ing between one day and the next. Andif | best clothes to attend the gala spectacle at 
we stay until next December in St. Peters-| the opera-house. It is no easy matter to 
burg we shall find these short nights grown | obtain a ticket to this affair, which is a mat- 
so long that we must light our candles at | ter of invitation and very select, and had it 
half past two in the afternoon, and shall | not been for the kindness and exertion of 
need them in the morning until nearly ten | our consul-general we should have been out 
o'clock. Summer and winter in the north| in the cold. Our dress suits were hauled 
present great contrasts. | out of trunks and carefully brushed, and 

About. nine o’clock the police compel the | when our toilet was complete we were not 
carriages to crowd close to the sidewalk | unfit for presentation to the heiress of a 
and leave the roadway free. Then shouts millionaire. Two of our party had no crush 
are heard in the distance, and run like a| hats—indispensable here to accompany a 
wave along the crowd—shouts that betoken | dress suit—and consequently had to borrow. 
the devotion of the people to the emperor | The hats they secured were a trifle antiqua- 
and his family. Here they come, preceded | ted in pattern and a few sizes too small for 
by a brilliant array of Circassian guards and | the heads of the would-be wearers, but they 
officers of the household cavalry. There are | were all right when closed and concealed 
two open carriages, containing the imperi-| under the arm. We started early and walk- 
al family and their guests, the father and | ed to the opera-house, riding being out of 
mother of the bride ; and then come several | the question with hats like those. My two 
carriages of a pattern peculiarly Russian, | friends walked with the stateliness of a ne- 
though somewhat resembling an Irish jaunt-| gress carrying a basket of eggs on her head, 
ing-car. The occupants are seated back to| but in spite of all their care the hats had 
back, with their feet about twelve inches | two or three unlucky falls. As we neared 
from the ground, and the carriages can carry | the opera-house we found crowds on the 
eight or ten persons with ease. These ve-| sidewalks looking at the gorgeous person- 
hicles contain the members of the imperial | ages who were riding past. Officers in full 
court and the diplomatic corps, all in grand | uniform were most conspicuous and most 
uniform, and the rear of the column is| numerous; persons in civilian dress were 
brought up by more mounted guards, The | few and far between. It was half an hour 
cortége moves rapidly—no policeman sug- | too early for the imperial party, and I pre- 
gests that the emperor’s carriage shall go at | sume that by the time they came the crowd 
a walk, or move otherwise than as its oceu- | had increased to many thousands. 
pant pleases—and is greeted and followed| It was infra dig. to come on foot, at least I 
by the cheering of the multitude. At the end | suppose so, as the first line of police, through 
of one of the islands a tent had been erect- | which the officers passed without question, 
ed for the imperial party, and here they sat | would not admit us until we displayed our 
while a pyrotechnic display was let off on| tickets. We showed them again at the foot 

the opposite shore. The show was said to| of the stairs leading to the third tier, and 
be very fine: for my part, I only saw what | again to a richly dressed personage, who 
rose above the trees, and that was not a| might have been a major-general, but was 
I presume, and certainly hope, | only a flunky. He showed us to our places, 
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and took our overcoats to hang in the hall. 
We retained our hats, and my friends were 
happy now, as their head-pieces, when shut 
up and out of sight, were just as good as 
mine. We were in a box in the third tier, 
and had partly taken the front seats, when 
a Russian party arrived to occupy the re- 
mainder. They appeared just a little cha- 
grined, but we didn’t, and in a few minutes 
were in a pleasant conversation with one 
of them, who wore the uniform of a gener- 
al, and spoke French, as do most educated 
Russians, with ease and correctness. He 
pointed out several distinguished * person- 
ages, and gave us a variety of information 
about the assemblage and the individuals 
composing it. 

There were few people present when we 
arrived, but the house filled rapidly, and by 
eight o’clock, the time fixed for the specta- 
cle, there was not a vacant place except in 
the imperial box, where a single servant was 
arranging the seats and burning a small 
brazier of incense, as if to fill the locality 
with sweet odors. The house was built a 


down their legs. 


long time ago (in 1784), and is not equal | 


to the Grand Theatre at Moscow, La Scala 


at Milan, San Carlo at Naples, or the Acad- | 
emy of Music in New York, so far as size and | 


effect are concerned. Its interior has been 


changed several times, and I am told that | 
the house will soon undergo a fresh restora- | 


tion. 
bel étage and the gallery, and it is said that 


doubt. The stage is large, and is said to be 
one of the best equipped in Europe. 


There are five ranges, including the | 


voices being masculine, for the same reason 
that white sheep eat more hay than black 
ones—because there are more of them. The 
parquet is entirely filled with the sterner 
sex; almost all are officers of some kind or 
another — generals, colonels, chamberlains, 
or high dignitaries in the imperial service. 
All are in full uniform, and sport their dec- 
orations, which are so profuse in quantity 
and rich in quality as to make each row of 
seats resemble the show-case of a jewelry 
store. Some of the older officers have their 
breasts fairly covered, and it is fortunate 
that they do not live toward the age of Me- 
thuselah, or we might see the stars and 
crosses covering their backs and creeping 
The “swabs,” as irrever- 
ent sailors sometimes designate epaulets, 
are large and glittering, gold-lace abounds 
on all the uniforms, especially on those of 
the chamberlains, whose coats have a jack- 
daw sort of gaudiness, and the general ef- 
fect is that of great richness. In the boxes 
nearly all the front seats are occupied by 
ladies in full evening dress; behind them 
are their cavaliers or others sitting or stand- 
ing, some in uniform and the rest in full 
evening costume. I don’t think a man 
would be admitted here in a black frock- 
coat, even though he had a dozen tickets; 
and if he did manage to enter he would soon 
be ashamed of himself. 

The imperial box faces the stage; its 


floor is level with that of the first range of 
the house can contain three thousand per- | 
sons—a statement which I am inclined to | 


The | 


government gives a large subvention for | 
the support of opera, and the money which | 


prime donne have taken from the capital| the emperor is expected to appear. 


would amount to an almost fabulous sum. | 


Patti can command higher figures here than 
elsewhere, for the reason that the director 
of the opera can afford to pay her more. 
What matters a few thousand pounds when 
the government foots the bills? Not only 
does the government pay heavily for the 
support of the opera, but it maintains a 
school for the education of actresses’ and 
danseuses. The Foundling Hospital fur- 
nishes most of the latter, and as their edu- 
sation begins when they are five years old, 
continues till they are appointed to situa- 
tions in the theatre at the age of sixteen, 
and further continues with six hours daily 
practice during all the time they hold the 
situations, it is no wonder that the dancing 
in the St. Petersburg ballets is the best in 
the world. The corps de ballet receives new 
recruits every year from the Foundling Hos- 
pital to fill the places of the many who re- 
tire after only short terms of service, some 
of them to marry and some to do otherwise. 

There was a general buzz of conversation 
all over the house, the predominance of 





boxes, while its top pierces the second range. 
About twenty minutes past eight there is a 
commotion and buzz of whispers; all eyes 
are turned to the imperial box, and at the 
same time every body who has been sitting 
rises respectfully and faces the spot where 
Pre- 
ceded by General the Count Adlerberg, Min- 
ister of the Imperial Household, a man with 
a strong, well-knit frame, and a serious face 
adorned with heavy whisker and mustache, 
the emperor, in the uniform of a general of 
the Guards, comes to the front of the box, 
followed by Vladimir and his bride. A 
hearty and prolonged but at the same time 
decorous and well-ordered cheer greets the 
party, and simultaneously the orchestra 
strikes up the imperial hymn, whose stately 
measures resound through the building and 
fill every nook and corner. The party bows 


| its acknowledgment of the reception, and is 


speedily seated; each person knows where 
to sit, and so there is no confusion. The 
emperor is in the centre; on his right is the 
young bride, looking rather flushed and not 
altogether at ease; and then comes Vladi- 
mir, looking just a shade uneasier than the 
lady he has sworn to protect. Next to him 
is the Czarevna—once the pretty Princess 
Dagmar—perfectly collected and evidently 
happy; and next to her the Czarevitz, who 
chats with his wife more than would be ex- 
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pected of a man so long married as he has 
been. A post intervenes between his posi- 


tion and mine, so that I get only an occa- | 


sional glimpse of him; but I don’t care so 
much to see him as to see his wife. 
mir’s bride is good-looking, solid, well-form- 
ed, with plump and finely rounded shoul- 
ders; a neck neither long nor short; regu- 
larly formed features, with the exception 
of the nose, which has a slight tendency to 
pugginess. With her evening toilet, a coro- 
net of diamonds, and a string of diamonds 
around her neck in which each stone appears 
as large as a walnut, she is prettier than 
when I saw her two weeks before at the 
frontier, where she arrived in a plain travel- 
ing dress of brown hollands. Say what you 
will, a princess appears more like a princess 
when dressed like one than when attired 
like an English governess or a New York 
shop-girl. As I saw Vladimir’s bride at the 
frontier I don’t think many men would pro- 
pose to her, but as she looks to-night at the 
opera she would not want for offers. Manys 
aman would be willing to encumber him- 
self with the princess just for the sake of 
the diamonds on her neck and head. The 
loot of that young woman, who probably 
never earned a sixpence in her life, would 
set up a first-class hotel, including all the 
furniture and table-ware. 

Viadimir’s fat and rather meaningless 
face is between that of his wife and the 
Czareyna. The latter has no lack of dia- 
monds, and evidently of the first water; 
but sparkle as bright as they may, they can 
not surpass the beauty of her keen, clear, 
and flashing eyes. Less inclined to stout- 
ness than the bride, she does not display 
such a plumpness of shoulder, and her neck 
rises more swan-like, and gives fuller play 
to her finely formed head, with its curly hair 
and Grecian outline of face. No wonder 
the emperor likes her, and no wonder the 
Russians like her. I like her, and I am nei- 
ther emperor nor any other Russian, and 
never exchanged a thousand words with 
her in my life. It is hinted that she has a 
temper of her own, and it is just possible 
that if I knew her better I shouldn’t like 
her so well. Familiarity, ete—you know 
the old adage. 

The Czarevitz, in the few glimpses I have 
of him from behind the post, has rather a 
grim look, and does not appear over-amia- 
ble. He is growing a mustache and side 
whisker, and has not succeeded in hirsute 
culture so well as has the Grand Duke Alex- 
is, but better than Vladimir, whose mus- 
tache was so slender that after 1much coax- 
ing he cut it off a month or so ago, and 
will postpone a new one until he can do bet- 
ter. The Romanoffs are not a hairy-faced 
race; the present emperor has the best 
beard and mustache known in the family 
since the days of Pierre le Grand. As he 


Vladi- | 








sits there under the eyes of the assembled 
three thousand he appears perfectly self- 
possessed, chats with the young bride on 
his right hand, and with her mother (or 
rather step-mother) on his left. He uses his 
opera-glass freely, now looking to one part 
of the house, and now to another, and occa- 
sionally he pauses to speak to the Grand 
Duke Constantine, who sits behind him. 
His eye is calm and clear, he holds his head 
erect, and while manifesting none of the 
stiffness, none of the awful dignity, pertain- 
ing to stage monarchs or justices of the peace 
in rural ‘districts, he shows that he is every 
inch a king. And I shouldn’t blame him 
if he should sometimes play big Indian or 
heavy swell. A man who is absolute ruler 
over seventy millions of people and one- 
eighth of the habitable globe has a right to 
put on airs. 

The empress is not here to-night; her 
health is poor, and she appears rarely in 
public. At the emperor’s left is the Grand 
Duchess of Mecklenburg—a plump, well- 
built woman, only four years older than her 
step-daughter, who is not unlike her in 
appearance. There is a post between me 
and the Grand Duke of Mecklenburg, so 
that I can not once see him; but it is of no 
consequence, as he doesn’t belong to the 
imperial family, and is only here by invita- 
tion, like myself. Beyond him is the Grand 
Duke Michel, brother of the emperor, and 
governor of the Caucasus. Beside him is 
his wife—a rather sharp-featured woman in 
comparison with the bride, and paying lit- 
tle attention to her soldierly and sedate hus- 
band. The second line in the imperial box 
I can not see distinetly, and the only nota- 
ble personages it contains are the Grand 
Duke Constantine, brother of the emperor 
and grand admiral of the Russian navy, and 
the Grand Duke Alexis, about whom so much 
is known in America that I need not describe 
him. He looks more like his uncle, by whose 
side he sits, than like the emperor, the re- 
semblance being largely due, no doubt, to 
the similarity in cut and color of their 
beards. Constantine has the Romanoff feat- 
ures quite as marked as has the emperor, 
but his face lights up oftener, and he turns 
more frequently to speak to those near him. 
The emperor, as before stated, wears the 
uniform of a general of the Guards, the 
Czarevitz wears that of a general of cay- 
alry, Constantine that of an admiral, Alexis 
that of a naval captain, Vladimir that of a 
colonel of infantry, and Michel that of a gen- 
eral of Cossacks. All are bright with dec- 
orations and gold-lace, and I do not think 
I ever saw a more gorgeous picture than 
was presented in that box after the party 
was seated. Remember the party—remem- 
ber that the women were mostly pretty 
and the men handsome, that all were richly 
dressed, and had more diamonds and deco- 
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rations about them than any of us ever hope 
to have, and what more could you want for 
a tableau? There were more princes and 
grand dukes in the rear of the box, but I 
make no account of them, as I couldn’t see 
them from where I stood. 

As soon as the imperial party were seated 
every body else sat down: it would have 
been great rudeness for any body to sit 
while they were standing; and if the em- 
peror had risen at any time during the per- 


formance, it would have been the etiquette | 


for every other person in the house to fol- 
low his example. This is the case every 
where, no matter where the emperor may 
be, and the rule of etiquette includes all the 
members of the family. Royal and imperial 
personages are no doubt greatly bored by 
the constant ceremony going on around 
them, and most of them would be glad to 
escape at least a portion of it. The Empress 
Catherine succeeded in doing so to some ex- 
tent when she built the Hermitage, or small 
palace which adjoins the Palais @ Hiver. She 
arranged a series of frequent reunions, and 
the rules governing them were conspicuous- 
ly placed at the entrance of one of the prin- 
cipal halls, where they may still be seen. 
Here are some of these rules: 


"1, Let each one who enters here remove his rank, 
his hat, and above all his sword. 

“9, Leave at the door your dignity, your pride, and 
every sentiment that resembles them. 

“4, Remain standing or sitting, or promenade, as 
you like, without regarding any one.” 


The fourth rule did away with the neces- 
sity for all to rise when any member of the 
imperial family passed through the hall, 
and was no doubt a great relief to all con- 
cerned. A gentleman who has lived in St. 
Petersburg for some time, and has the en- 
trée of the court, tells me that one evening 
he happened in a little circle which con- 
tained the Grand Duchess Marie, sister of 
the emperor. Conversation went on quite 
rapidly, and the grand duchess was in the 
best of spirits. After a time she said, in the 
most friendly way: 

“T have a favor to ask of all of you. I 
want to join that party on the other side of 
the hall, and I don’t want to make a com- 
motion that will break up the conversation. 
If you rise when I do, they will, of course, 
see it. Now I want all of you to keep your 
seats, and I think I can get there without 
disturbing them.” 

Of course every body obeyed the injunc- 
tion, and paid no apparent attention to her 
departure. She succeeded very fairly in her 
effort, as she managed to get quite in the 
midst of the party before she was discov- 
ered. She dropped into a seat with a mer- 
ry laugh before more than half the number 
were able to assume an upright position. 

Not many years ago an American minis- 
ter when presented to the emperor coolly 





sat down while his majesty remained stand- 
ing, and furthermore placed an antiquated 
and by no means comely hat on the table 
between them. They carried on a brief con- 
versation in this way. The emperor made 
no sign of affront at the time, but a remark 
which he subsequently dropped showed that 
he was not unobservant of such a gross in- 
fraction of etiquette. 

All the gala spectacles at the opera-house 
have not been as pleasant as this one. The 
audience has been for many years in the 
habit of cheering when the imperial family 
enters, and the emperor is evidently satis- 
fied that it should do so. Several years ago 
—I think it was on the occasion of the mar- 
riage of the Czarevitz, but am not certain 
—the master of ceremonies, who had charge 
of the opera-house, caused a printed notice 
to be placed in every seat in the building to 
the effect that it was not in accordance with 
strict etiquette to cheer, and therefore the 
practice should be discontinued. The audi- 
ence would rise and bow when the impe- 
rial family entered, but would do no more. 
The emperor came with his party, and 
brought forward the bride to the front of 
the box. He expected a loud and hearty 
cheer, and stood fairly amazed at the ap- 
parent coldness of the assemblage. Every 
body was bowing decorously, but the silence 
was as complete as if the persons present 
had been summoned to a funeral. The em- 
peror’s annoyance was so great that he left 
at the end of the first act. The officious of- 
ficial lost his place, and nobody has since 
attempted to tell the audience what it shall 
or shall not do. 

In a few minutes the curtain rises, and 
as we glance around the house we see that 
every body is on his good behavior. Two 
or three have leveled their glasses at the 
imperial box—evidently they are stran- 
gers and unaware of the custom, and before 
many minutes they have taken the hint and 
desisted. Every body sits erect, and the 
rows of seats look like those of a well-drilled 
school when heads are up for recitation pur- 
poses. You can hardly find a better-looking, 
betuer-dressed, and better-behaving audi- 
ence, go where you will. One of my friends 
suggests that we can make a sensation by 
hanging our boots over the edge of the gal- 
lery, d la Bowery; I quite agree with him, 
and offer him a new hat to do it, but he de- 
clines. On the whole, I am glad that he 
did, as there would have been more atten- 
tion paid to our box than would have been 
agreeable. What the result would have 
been I am unable to say, as nobody ever per- 
formed the boot trick in the St. Petersburg 
opera-house on a gala night, 

The opera invariably selected for the gala 
night is Djisn na Tsaria, or, “A Life for the 
Czar.” It is a work by Glinka, Russia’s 
most celebrated composer, and is famous for 
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which are all national. 


the beauty and sweetness of its melodies, | ed in their brilliant dress. Turkish, Ger- 
The plot of the op- | man, Persian, Austrian, Japanese, and 1 don’t 


era runs upon the devotion of a peasant | know what other nationalities were there, 


who saves the life of the Czar Michel by | and all appeared on the best of terms. 


losing his own. 
Moscow 
tempting to intercept and kill him. 
are on the 


The 


The Czar is on his way to | land of the free and the home of the brave 
, and a detachment of Poles are at- was represented by a chargé @affaires, who 
They | looked very insignificant in his plain black 
right road, but a peasant who suit without a single decoration of any sort. 


knows their object tells them they are going | For all that his dress showed to the contra- 


wrong, and offers to conduct them. 


They | ry, he might have been a waiter in a restau- 


accept his offer, and he leads them to the | rant or an undertaker’s lieutenant; and I 
middle of a forest, and finally announces | don’t wonder that some of our representa- 


that the Czar is safe and they 
wood. 
course he dies happy, and is speedily re- 


vived with brandy and soda in his dressing- | uniform which four years of service 


room or at a neighboring restaurant. 

Only the first act was given to-night. 
scenery was well set and handled, and the 
movement of the piece was as easy as that | 
of a comedy after it has had a steady run of | 
a fortnight or more. The second act has | 
more musical vigor than the first, and I re- 
gretted that it was not given; but, after all, 
it was not the music that we came for, and 
it really makes little difference what they 
give us. All the time from the rise to the 
fall of the curtain the audience sat almost 
without movement, and gazing at the stage 
as though at the theatre for the first time in 
their lives. There was not the faintest sound 
of applause, not a hand was clapped against 
another, not a stick or umbrella pounded 
the floor in delight, not a boot fell heavily 
on the planks, and not a voice indulged in 
a “Hi-hi.” It was decorum theatrified. 

As soon as the curtain fell every body 
rose and faced the imperial box; the party 
there rose and retired, and we were at lib- 
erty to stand at ease. The door of every 
box opened, and at each was a servant with 
a tray of ices, which were served to all who 
would accept them. It was hinted that we 
had better descend to the buffet on the first 
floor. We did so, and found what one of 
our party irreverently denominated a “free 
lunch.” There were ices, cakes, fruit, and 
various odds and ends of solids; and there 
were tea, coffee, Cognac, soda, Seltzer water, 
sherry, and Champagne for the lubrication 
of the solids. Scores of liveried servants 
were busy with glasses and plates and cups, 
and the place seemed to be doing a good 
business. There was an abundance of ey- 
ery thing, and I was told that there were 
tables in all the anterooms, so that every 
body could be properly refreshed. It was 
the emperor’s treat, and I am bound to say 
that it was well managed. I wouldn’t ob- 
ject to his standing treat every time I go to 
the opera. A part of the time the room was 
rather crowded, but every body was polite, 
and there was no inconvenience. The dip- 
lomatic corps were there in full force, as the 
buffet happened to be just off their row of 
boxes; and a fine appearance they present- 





| 
| 


are lost in the | tives abroad are out of humor with a cos- 
. 7 . . | . 
In their fury they kill him; but of | tume that does not reveal their consequence. 


|Our consul-general towered up finely in the 


and five 
bullet wounds give him a right to be proud 


The | of, and the simple neatness of his costume 


was strikingly apparent in comparison with 
the gaudy array of the Russian officers, who 
were thick as politicians at a caucus or 
Benedicks at a bachelors’ club. The Turk 
was richly arrayed, and of course wore his 


| fez, as did the Persian his tall shapka. The 





Japanese have a very neat dress, quite Enu- 
if y | 
ropean in style, and the only fault one could 


| find with it is its tendency to peacockiness. 


We had half an hour for refreshment, and 
then a bell sounded the retreat. We re- 
turned to our places, so that all could be 
standing when the imperial party re-enter- 
ed. They were seated exactly as at first, 
the audience again sat down, the music be- 
gan, and the curtain rose. Our party was 
this time in the rear of the box, as the Rus- 
sians had returned from the buffet before 
us, and concluded they had as good a right 
to front places as we had. “ Qui va a la 
chasse perd sa place,” said the general, with 
a smile, soon after we entered. I returned 
his smile and said, “ Peut-étre la chasse vaut 
mieux aprés on a gardé longtemps la place,” to 
which he assented, and turned to look again 
at his sovereign. 

The curtain rose upon a ballet, of which 
I could see very little, and that only by 
craning my head forward over those in 
front of me. The little that I saw was su- 
perb in every way: mise en scéne, faces, forms, 
figures, dress, and dance, all were perfection. 
The ballet was short. As the curtain fell 
every body rose and faced the imperial box 
as before, its occupants bowed an adien, 
the cheer that was given at their entrance 
was repeated, the orchestra played the im- 
perial hymn once more, and when the last 
of the party had disappeared the audi- 
ence was at liberty to disperse. We found 
our overcoats and our wonderful hats, and 
returned to the hotel on foot as stiffly as we 
had come. We were rather “set up” at 


having been the guests of the emperor, and 
discussed the propriety of exacting in fu- 
ture not less than two shillings (in coin) 
from every man that ventured to shake 
hands with us. 
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CHAPTER IL. ual range increases in geometrical propor- 
dat phcitk Willies | tion.’ Here is a man with brain-power suf- 
ficient to alter the history of a nation.” 

N the 24th of December last year Dr.| The old Doctor walked on, dreaming hard- 
( Maurice Daniel left his home in Bromp- er than ever. And now there arose in his 
ton, London, for his accustomed after-break- | mind a project, of which the origin was two- 
fast stroll. First of all he walked down to| fold. The night before he had been read- 
Chelsea Bridge, and had a look at the gray | ing in his bachelor study a heap of Christ- 
river, the gray skies, and the gray shadows | mas literature that had been sent him by 
of London in the distance. Then he wan-| his sister, an old maiden lady, who lived 
dered on until he found himself at Victoria | mostly at Bath, and who took this means 
Station. Apparently having no business to | of marking her friendly sentiments toward 
do there—or any where else, for the matter | her brother. She was not a sentimental old 
of that—he turned, and proceeded to make | lady, but she was correct and methodical in 
the best of his way back to his own house. | her ways, and believing that Christmas lit- 
Now it happened that he strayed into a| erature was proper at Christmas, she had 
somewhat narrow and dingy street, the nar-| dispatched to her brother a fairly large 
rowness and dinginess of which he did not | quantity of it. Having received the gift, 
perceive, for his mind was occupied with | he was bound to make use of it; so he sat 
his familiar hobby, which was phrenology.| down after dinner by his study fire, and 
This hale old gentleman of sixty-five had| pored over the stories, old and new, that 
himself some notion of completing the la- | she had sent. He began to feel that he 
bors of Gall and Spurzheim, and had already | ought to do something for Christmas. He 
collected some variety of materials in his | did not wish to be classed among those per- 
odd little hermitage at Brompton. He was | sons who, in the stories, were described as 
thinking of all these things in a somewhat | sordid, mean, black-hearted, and generally 
absent way, when his attention was sudden-| villainous because they were indifferent 
about Christmas, or unable to weep over it. 


ly drawn to a small shop in this gloomy 
thoroughfare through which he was pass-| Moreover, Dr. Daniel was really av amiable 


ing. It was a tailor’s shop. There were no| old gentleman, and some of the stories of 


signs of a large trade in the place; in fact, charity touched him. He was determined 
one could only tell that it was a tailor’s| that nobody should say he was a Mr. Scrooge, 
shop because the tailor himself was visible | if only he had an opportunity of doing any 
through the dirty window, seated on a| body a good turn. 

board, and industriously plying needle and| Now,as he walked home to Brompton this 
thread. It was the appearance of this man | forenoon, that vague desire of doing some 
that had startled Dr. Daniel out of his rev- | benevolent deed co-operated with his deep- 
erie. The tailor bore an extraordinary re-| lying interest in phrenology to lead him to 
semblance to the Droeshout portrait of |a daring resolve. Although not a very 


Shakspeare, insomuch that the old gentle- 
man outside could only stand and stare at | 
him. There were points of difference, of | 
course. The head was narrower than Shaks- | 
peare’s, but the forehead was quite as lofty. 
The hair was red. What the tailor’s eyes | 
were he could not see, for they were fixed | 
on his work; but they were probably light | 
blue. 

“Comparison and causality enormous,” | 
the old Doctor said to himself. “Hope and | 
wonder also large. Number and time defi- 
cient. Language, I fear, not much to speak 
of. But what a head—what a brain! Fif- 
ty-five ounces, I will take my oath—six 
ounces over the average of the European 
male. Why, Lord Campbell had only fifty- 
three ; and then the splendid possibilities 
that lie in the difference! What is Bain’s 
phrase? that ‘while the size of brain in- 





creases in arithmetical proportion, intellect- 


wealthy man, he was pretty well off, and 
always had sufficient funds in hand for an 
exceptional call. He would now, he said, 
try what could be done with this poor tai- 
lor. He would give to that splendid brain 
its opportunity. Who could tell how many 
village Hampdens and mute inglorious Mil- 
tons had not been lost to this country sim- 


| ply because we had no sufficient system of 


national education, by which the chance of 
declaring himself was elsewhere given to 
any capable youth? There could be lit- 
tle doubt but that the tailor was a vic- 
tim to this lack of early instruction. In 
making his acquaintance, in becoming his 
patron, in placing before him opportunities 
of acquiring the power of expression, a good 
deed would be done to the poor man in any 
case, while there was also the beautiful 
and captivating hope that in course of time 
a great genius would reveal himself to his 
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country, all through the kindly ministra- 
tions of a philosopher who should be name- 
less. 

Inspired by this hope to overcome his 
natural shyness and timidity, Dr. Daniel 
came out again in the afternoon, and made 
his way down to the tailors shop. The 
man still sat there—more ignoble drudgery 
could not be imagined. The doctor entered. 

“T did not observe your name over the 
door?” said he, hesitatingly, to the tailor, 
who had turned quickly round, and was star- 
ing at him with a pair of small, piercing, 
light blue eyes. 

“?Tis Gearge O'Leary, Sor,” said the tailor, 
looking rather afraid. 

The Doctor’s hopes were slightly dashed: 
the man was an Irishman. But then, he in- 
stantly reflected, Ireland had not yet pro- 
duced her Shakspeare; perhaps this was he. 

“ An Irishman, I presume ?” 

“Yis, Sor,” said the tailor, somewhat re- 
covering from his astonishment, and proceed- 
ing to get down from the board. “Is there 
anny thing, now, that—” 

“Oh yes,” eried the old Doctor, immensely 
relieved to find a subterfuge suggested to 
him. ‘I wanted to see if you would repair 
some things for me. Dear, dear me, and so 
you are an Irishman! I am sure I don’t 
know what I wish done to them. Could 
you call this evening on me, about half past 
eight? Oh,I don’t wish you to work to- 
morrow—far from it; but I should like to 
have the things taken away. Could you 
oblige me, Mr. O’Leary, by calling yourself?” 

That evening Mr. O’Leary, wearing an el- 
egant black frock-coat and a beautiful bright 
green neck-tic, was shown into the Doctor’s 
study, where the old gentleman was seated 
by the fire, with a decanter of port and a 
couple of wine-glasses on the table. 

“Now, Mr. O’Leary,” said this cunning old 
gentleman, with a fine affectation of manner, 
“T have my ways, you know, and I never do 
business with any man without having a 
glass of wine over it. Sit down and help 
yourself. “Iwas my grandfather left me 
that; you needn’t be afraid of it. And how 
long have you been a tailor, Mr. O’Leary ?” 

“Ts it how long I have been a tailor, Sor ?” 
said Mr. O’Leary, helping himself to the port, 
and taking care to have the glass pretty well 
filled; “ why, Sor, since ever I could spake, 
barrin’ the five years I was in the army, un- 
til me father bought me out.” 

“You have been in the army too? Don’t 
be afraid to try another glass of that port, 
Mr. O'Leary.” 

“Well, sure enough, tis Christmas-toime, 
Sor,” said Mr. O’Leary, turning to the table 
right willingly. 

Matters having been thus satisfactorily 
settled, the wily Doctor gradually began to 
get out of O’Leary all the facts concerning 
his history which he chose to tell. The Doc- 


| tor’s housekeeper had certainly brought in 
| a number of old and shabby garments, which 
| were flung on a sofa hard by; but the Doc- 
| tor made no reference to them, while his 
| guest seemed sufficiently pleased to sit in a 
comfortable arm-chair, with a decanter of 
| port-wine at his elbow. Perhaps it was the 
wine that had made him a trifle garrulous ; 
but at all events he talked about himself 
and his various experiences of life with a 
charming frankness. Here was a man, the 
Doctor said to himself, of infinite observa- 
tion. Cuvier, with his sixty-four ounces of 
brain, could only stow away facts about 
birds, beasts, and fishes; here was a man, 
with probably nine ounces less, who had 
stored up invaluable experiences of man- 
kind, their habits, customs, and humorous 
ways. O’Leary was as much at home among 
the fishermen of his native village as among 
the democratic tailors of London. At one 
time he was describing his life in the army, 
at another telling how he had served as a 
gamekeeper when trade was bad. The more 
loosely his tongue wagged, the more daring 
became his epithets; but the Doctor was 
aware that Shakspeare himself had not al- 
ways been cautious in his language. But 
when O’Leary came to describe his present 
circumstances, he grew less buoyant. Af- 
fairs were not going well with him. He 
could barely screw the rent of that humble 
shop out of his earnings. And then, with 
some shyness, he admitted the existence of 
a young woman who had a great interest in 
his welfare, and he said he thought they 
would never be able to get married if his 
small business did not improve. 

“Ah, you have a sweetheart,” said Dr. 
Daniel, slyly. “Idare say, now, Mr.O’Leary, 
you have written some bits of poetry about 
her, haven’t you ?” 

“Ts it poethry?” said O’Leary, with a 
loud laugh; “’tis a mighty quare sort 0’ po- 
ethry, Sor, an’ no mistake; but, oh yes, Sor, 
I’ve sent her many’s the bit o’ poethry, and 
*tis very fond of it she is, Sor.” 

The old Doctor’s face gleamed with de- 
light; step by step the whole affair was 
marching on well. His fairest hopes were 
being realized. 

“T have a great interest in literary mat- 
ters, Mr. O’Leary, and I should like to see 
some of your poetry, but I fear I could not 
ask you to show me any of the verses you 
have sent to your sweetheart. Is there no 
other subject, now, that you have thought 
of trying? A man of your quick observa- 
tion ought to aim at something better than 
sewing clothes. Do I speak too plainly ?” 

“ Divil a bit,” said Mr. O’Leary, frankly. 

“And, to tell you the truth, I should be 
glad to do any thing in the way of helping 
you that I could. I don’t say give up your 
trade at once; that is adangerous step. To 
attain eminence in literature you require 
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long and careful preparation—a wide expe- | 


rience that is only to be gained by diligent 
study of men in all walks of life—a freedom 
of expression only to be acquired by prac- 
tice. And these things, Mr. O’Leary, are 
only the railway lines. The brain is the en- 
gine. You have got a good head.” 

“There’s manny a stick has been broken 
by coming against it, Sor,” said O’Leary, 
modestly. 

“T do not wish to raise false hopes,” con- 
tinued the Doctor, feeling it his duty to ex- 
press a doubt which he did not himself en- 
tertain for a moment; “ but this I may say, 
that I am interested in you, and am willing 
to help you if Ican. You may take these 
clothes, Mr. O’Leary, and look over them at 
your convenience. I am in no hurry for 
them. But if within the next few days you 


care to write a few verses, just to give one a_| 


notion of the bent of your mind and of your 
faculty of expression, I should be glad to see 
them.” 

“ About what, Sor?” 

“ Any thing, any thing,” said the Doctor. 
“Obey the free impulse of your own imagi- 
nation. By the time you see me again I 
shall be able to tell you more definitely what 
I propose to do for you; but in the mean 
time I think you ought to keep the matter 
to yourself. Do you understand me ?” 


“Indeed I do, Sor,” said Mr. O’Leary, get- | 


ting up, and discovering that either the 
port-wine or the Doctor’s plan had rather 
confused his head. However, he got the 
clothes together, thanked the Doctor most 
profusely, and left. 

That night Dr. Daniel went to bed as 
happy as a man could be, and all night long 
he dreamed of brilliant receptions, of public 
meetings, of Queen’s drawing-rooms, and 
more than all of his own great pride and 
glory in introducing to the world a new 
Shakspeare. 


—_—~>——_ 


CHAPTER IL. 
THE FIRST TRIAL. 


THREE days thereafter the Doctor received 


a letter, and as he opened it an inclosure | 


dropped out. It contained Mr. O’Leary’s 
first experiments in professional verse writ- 
ing. The Doctor seized it with avidity, and 
would have read it forthwith, but, being a 


methodical man, he placed it on the table, | 


and read the letter first. 
Mr. O’Leary was a bad penman; it was 


with much difficulty that the old gentleman | 
could make out the sense of the rambling | 


lines. But when he did so, he was pleased. 
O’Leary confessed that he had not the im- 
pudence to bring his verses personally to the 
Doctor. He knew they were worthless. He 
was ashamed of them; he even fancied he 
could do better. And then he added some- 


thing about the condition of the Doctor's 
coats and trowsers. 

Here is the first composition, which the 
Doctor now proceeded to read, with some 
necessary alterations in Mr. O’Leary’s spell- 
ing: 

“The moon was clear, the stars were white, 

The wind blew o’er the sea, 

When Mary left her cottage home 

To go on board with me. 

“ Alas! the ship was going fast, 

The storm did rage and roar, 

And Mary stood upon the deck 
And looked back to the shore. 


“The moon was covered with the dark, 
The wind did blow aloud; 
She struck a rock and straight went o’er, 
And all on board were drowned.” 





“The poetry of the simple and uncultured 
mind,” said the Doctor to himself, “ natural- 
ly takes the lyrical form. Nations begin 
with Chevy Chase and end with Hamlet. In 
this artless composition the chief feature 

is its simplicity and directness of phrase. 
| The stars are white; the ship goes fast; the 
girl, the central figure, stands upon the deck 
and looks back to the shore. It appears to 
me that there is genuine poetic sentiment 
in this very reticence of phrase, and in the 
stern sincerity and conciseness of the narra- 
tive. The professional critic, some disap- 
pointed poetaster, would remark, of course, 
that ‘drowned’ does not rhyme with ‘ aloud ;’ 


he would also make merry, doubtless, over 
the fact that if all on board were drowned, 
the narrator, being himself on board, would 


not have lived to tell the tale. But such is 
the criticism that stifles genius in its cradle. 
We can not expect to have our young poets 
express themselves according to their inspi- 
ration, if we proceed to treat them with a 
godless banter. What I perceive in this 
composition of Mr. O’Leary’s is a most prom- 
ising naturalness and simplicity, coupled 
| with a good deal of melody, especially in the 
| first verse. Let us see what he has done 
| with his remaining effort.” 
Mr. O’Leary’s second composition had evi- 
dently been written in compliance with a 
| suggestion of the Doctor that a true poet 
should deal with the actual life around him 
—that he should tell us what he sees, and 
put into powerful verse the experiences, 
fears, and hopes of his fellows. Here it is: 
“Tis the gray of the evening in Vauxhall Road, 
Alas! what sounds do I hear? 
A crowd is around the public-house door; 
It is a quarrel, I fear. 
He is drunk; he doth lift up his hand! 
In vain the policeman doth run! 
Before he arrives the woman is struck down, 
And all the mischief is done!” 
The Doctor was not so sure about these 
‘lines. They contained, he reasoned with 
himself, a perfect picture of the scene which 
|the poet had attempted to describe. But 
\there was a want of form, of method, of 


| melody, apparent in the lines. They want- 
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ed the sweet idyllic charm of the verses de- 
scribing Mary as she stood on the deck of 
the ship. 
ble for this composition’s failure ? 


| 


lico and Vauxhall Bridge Road occasionally, 
Now if you had next Saturday free, I would 


But was he not himself responsi- | myself go with you to Kew Gardens and 
He had | Richmond; there you would see beautiful 


thoughtlessly discoursed to O’Leary about | garden scenes and the quiet beauties of 


the virtues of realism. 


He had endeavored | the river; while at Richmond you would 


to guide and direct the poetic instinct in-| see some of the grand houses of rich people, 


stead of leaving it free choice. Now the 
bent of O’Leary’s mind was clearly synthetic 
and romantic; he would not follow in the 
wake of Crabbe and Wordsworth. Doctor 
Daniel would omit further consideration of 
the lines about the Vauxhall Road. He 
would pin his faith to the charming ballad 
about Mary. 

He sent a message to O’Leary that he 
wished to see him that evening. When 
O’Leary entered the study he was inclined 
to be at once bashful and nervous; but his 
patron speedily re-assured him. 

“You know,” said he, with a smile—“ you 
know, Mr. O’Leary, I did not expect you to 
be able to write poetry all at once. «I mere- 


way; and I must honestly say that there is | don’t misunderstand me? 





and observe something of their ways of 
living.” 

“Faix, it’s mesilf would be deloighted to 
go wid ye,” said O’Leary, with a rueful ex- 
pression of face, “for ’tis little I’m doin’ 
now with the shop; but little as it is, 
Sor—” 

“Don’t let that stand in your way,” the 
old Doctor said, generously. “Vm an old 
man, and have few claims on me in the way 
of friendship or benevolence. I told you I 
would give you an opportunity of rising to 
something beyond the sewing of clothes, 
useful and necessary as that occupation is. 
Now to put your mind at rest for at least 


| this week, Mr. O’Leary, suppose I ask you 
ly wished to see if you had any leaning that | to accept this little sam. Why, I hope you 


I believed you 


a good deal of promise about the little bal- | rather wished to enter into this project.” 


lad you sent me. Whether you may devel- 
op any very special gift remains to be seen; 
but if you care to make the experiment, I 
shall be willing, as I told you, to help you 
as much as I can. You must read and study 
the great fountain-heads of poetry; you 
must have leisure to go about and observe 
all varieties of men and things; you must 
have your mind relieved from anxiety in or- 
der to receive without dictation the mate- 
rials for contemplation. I suppose you have 
few books. Have you read Shakspeare ?” 

“Ts it Shakspeare ?” said O’Leary, doubt- 
fully. “ Well, Sor, ’tis little I know av him 
in print, but sure I’ve seen him in the thea- 
tre. There’s Macbeth, now, and the foight- 
in’ wi’ swords; and as for the Colleen Bawn, 
’tis a mighty foine piece entirely. Shaks- 
peare, Sor? ’tis little av him I’ve seen mesilf; 
but he was a great man annyhow.” 

“T see I must present you with a copy of 
his works, Mr. O’Leary. I may say, how- 
ever, that Shakspeare did not write the 
Colleen Bawn, which is a modern piece, I 
believe. But first of all I think you ought 
to begin and study the ballad literature of 
our country; then you might proceed to 
Coleridge and Byron, and finally devote 
yourself to Shakspeare. You should also 
cultivate a habit of observation during your 
leisure rambles, not confining yourself to 
things which interest merely yourself. When 
you come to read Shakspeare, you will find 
how strangely he would enter into the opin 
ions, sentiments, and aspirations of an am- 
bitious monarch, and next minute how he 
could show himself familiar with the speech 
and thought of some common-minded peas- 
ant or justice of the peace. You must wid- 
en your atmosphere. You must forget Pim- 





O’Leary was neither angry nor indignant ; 
he was simply bewildered. He had received 
into the palm of his hand five golden sover- 
eigns, and he could only stare at these in 
mute astonishment. 

“Do ye mane it, Sor?” said he, fearing to 
put them in his pocket. 

“Dear, dear me; it is no such great mat- 
ter!” Dr. Daniel said, smiling at his com- 
panion’s perplexity. “Put the money in 
your pocket, Mr. O’Leary. It is Christmas- 
time, you know, when the giving of little 
presents is permissible.” 

“Am I to write anny more poethry, Sor?” 
said O’Leary, putting the sovereigns in his 
pocket. 

“Tf you have any impulse that way, I 
should be glad if you would trust to it. 
But in any case you will call on me at ten 
next Saturday morning ?” 

“That I will, Sor!” said O’Leary, not quite 
sure but that this was all a dream. 

When he got outside, he went to a lamp, 
and took out the sovereigns. Sovereigns 
they certainly were; and yet he was puz- 
zled. He went into a public-house and 
had a glass of ale, in order to have one of 
the golden coins changed; the man gave 
him a heap of silver in return. He came 
out again with a lighter heart. 

“Bedad,” said he to himself, “and ’tis a 
poet Iam. Me mother knew nothin’ about 
it; me father, rest his sowl, was accustomed 
to bate me if ivver ’'d a pen in me hand. 
But what would they say to thim blissed 
five gowld pieces, and all for a dirthy scrap 
0’ writin’? Oh, ’tis a moighty foine thing 
to be a poet, an’ no mistake. And now 
’tis to Biddy I’m goin’; and will she belave 
it?” 
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CHAPTER III. 
A CONSPIRATOR. 


Now there was not any where in London 
a more amiable, simple-minded, and pious 
young woman than Biddy Flanagan, who 
was the poet’s sweetheart. She was a do- 
mestic servant, rather good-looking, with a 


fair, freckled face, hair nearly as red as her | 


lover’s, and a brogue much less pronounced 
than his. But when O’Leary told this poor 
girl all the story of his adventure with Dr. 
Daniel, her quick invention and pathetic 
hope rather got the better of her conscience. 
She did not tell her sweetheart that she con- 


sidered Dr. Daniel a good-natured old ma- | 


niac, but she acted on that assumption. By 


this time, be it observed, O’Leary had begun | 


to share in the Doctor’s illusions or aspira- 


tions. He showed Biddy copies of the verses | 


he had written, for which she professed a 
great admiration, though she could not read 


them very accurately. But after O'Leary | 
had described the Doctor’s project, and | 


shown her the four gold sovereigns and the 
silver, and talked about the holiday at Kew, 
and so forth, then she gave him, with an 
artful ingenuousness, her advice. 

It was this. Her sweetheart, she faintly 
hinted, might in time turn out to be a great 
man, and that would be a fine thing for him 
at least. As for her, she could not expect 
him to go out walking with her after he had 
been to grand houses. On this, of course, 
O'Leary protested that whatever rank and 
wealth might fall to his lot, he would never 
desert the girl who had remained true to 
him so long and waited so patiently for that 
better fortune which seemed now to be ap- 
proaching. Biddy, continuing, gently re- 
minded him that rich people might be fickle 
in their patronage, and might not care to 
wait for years to see the end of their proj- 
ects. O’Leary had written two poems; the 
result was £5. Would it not be better to 
continue writing these as rapidly as possi- 
ble, so that as much ready money as Dr. 
Daniel might be willing to give could be se- 
cured atonce? And then, if her sweetheart 
did care about getting married— 

The suggestion was not lost on O’Leary. 
After all, he reflected, however great were 
the possibilities of the future, a little money 
just now and a marriage with his faithful 
Biddy were far more attractive. 

“But divil the bit can I think of anny 
thing more to write,” said her sweetheart. 
“Tis a moighty hard thing, the writing of 
poethry ; and that’s the truth, Biddy dar- 
ling.” 

“Arrah, now,” said Biddy, impatiently, 
“what harm would there be in taking a bit 
here or there, just to keep up the gintleman’s 
spirits, and by-and-by ’tis many a fine bit of 
poethry you'll give him into the bargain, 
when it comes aisier to ye.” 


| “There’s something in that, Biddy,” said 


| O’Leary, not only listening to the tempter, 
but anxious to find reasons for agreeing with 
her. “’Tis mesilf that knows that ye can’t 
make a pair of throwsers till ye’ve learned to 
thread the needle, and sorra a bit do I know 
of the making of poethry. But, Biddy, d’ye 
see, if he was to come on the poethry—” 

“What!” cried Biddy, “an ould gintle- 
man like that! ’Tis not a loine of our good 
ould Irish songs will he know; and ’tis no 
chating of him, Gearge dear, for you’ll make 
it up to him whin the writing of your own 

poethry comes in toime. Now there’s the 
| Cruiskeen Lawn—” 

“Get along wid ye, Biddy!” said O’Leary, 
rather angrily ; “and is it a fool you’d make 
avy me? Why, the old gentleman has been 
| to all the plays and the theatres, and isn’t 
it out av the ould songs like that that they 
make the plays? Sure and it’s the police- 
office I'd foind mesilf in, and not in Kew 
Gardens at all, at all.” 

“There’s manny more,” said Biddy, 
shrewdly, not pressing the point. 

O’Leary pondered over this suggestion for 
a day or two. He did not think he would 
be really imposing on the old gentleman by 
occasionally quoting a verse from some one 
jelse as his own. It was merely borrowing 
'to be repaid back with interest. At some 
future time, when the writing of poetry had 
become easier to him, he would confess the 
| true authorship of these verses, get them 
| back, and offer in their stead large and com- 
| pleted poems. 

He dressed himself very smartly to call on 
Dr. Daniel on that Saturday morning. He 
had even gone the length of getting a tall 
hat—an ornament which he seldom wore, 
because the peculiar shape of his head made 
it almost impossible for him to wear such a 
hat with safety, especially if the day were 
windy. The Doctor was glad to see him; 
the morning was a pleasant one; they both 
set out in an amiable frame of mind. 

In the railway carriage O’Leary took a 
piece of paper from his pocket. His guilty 
conscience revealed itself in his forehead— 
that lofty forehead that had caused the old 
Doctor to dream dreams. The color that ap- 
peared in his face Dr. Daniel took to be an 
evidence of modesty; and is not all true 
genius modest ? 

“So you have been busy again,” said his 
Mentor, with a pleased smile. “You must 
not write as if you wished to gratify me. It 
is your own future of which I am thinking.” 

He read the lines, which were these: 


* As charming as Flora 

Is beauteous young Norah, 
The joy of my heart 

And the pride of Kildare! 
I ne’er would deceive her, 
For sad it would grieve her 
To know that I sighed 

For another less fair.” 
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“Very pretty—very pretty indeed,” the 
Doctor said, approvingly, and O’Leary 
breathed again. “There is much simple 
melody in the verse ; and the ending of it, 
taking it for granted that any other must be 
less fair than she, is quaint and effective. 
Did you say your sweetheart’s name was 
Norah, Mr. O'Leary ?” 

“ Biddy, Sor,” said his companion. 

“That is not quite so poetical,” said the 
Doctor; and then he continued the reading: 

** Where’er I may be, love, 
I'll ne’er forget thee, love, 
Though beauties may smile 

And try to insnare ; 
But ne’er will I ever 
My heart from thine sever, 
Dear Norah, sweet Norah, 
The pride of Kildare!” 

“Very good—very good also,” said the 
Doctor; “although there is just a touch of 
self-conscious vanity—you will excuse me, 
Mr. O’Leary—in the notion that beauties 
would endeavor to insnare the hero of the 
lines. But perhaps I am wrong. You do 
not write these lines as the utterance of 
yourself. The poem, so far as it goes, is 
dramatic—an impersonation. Now the ma- 
jority of men, when they are young, are 
vain enough to believe that beauties do try 
to insnare them: hence the sentiment ex- 
pressed by this person is, I believe, true; 
and I beg your pardon.” 

At this point, it must be admitted, O’Lea- 
ry’s conscience was touched. He felt that 
it was a shame to impose on this good-na- 
tured and generous old gentleman. He 
could almost have thrown himself on his 
knees on the floor of the carriage, and con- 
fessed that he was a scoundrel and a knave. 

Some recollection of Biddy, and her pret- 
ty, honest, anxious face prevented him. The 
poor girl had waited patiently for that bet- 
ter luck which never came. The milk-man 
had offered to walk out with her, the post- 
man had offered to marry her this very 
Christmas, but she had remained true to 
this hapless tailor, on whom Fortune seemed 
resolved to send not the briefest ray of her 
favor. And now when he saw within his 
reach a means of bettering himself some- 
what, and of releasing her from the bondage 
of that overcrowded house in Lambeth to 
give her a couple of rooms—small, indeed, 
but her own—he tried to stifle that feeble 
protest of his conscience. He saw Dr. Dan- 
iel fold up the paper and put it in his pock- 
et-book ; and he knew that the die was at 
length cast. 

All that day the friendly Doctor took his 
pupil about, showing him how differently 
different people lived, pointing out the beau- 
ties of the gray and wintry landscape, and 
talking to O’Leary of how he should set 
about his self-education. In the evening 
the poet dined with the Doctor, much to the 
amazement of the old housekeeper, who was 





indignant, but silent. At night he went 
away with a whole armful of books. 

Next evening he saw Biddy, and he was 
in a downcast mood. 

“Biddy,” said he, “’tis moighty afeard | 
am we are thieving from the good ould gin- 
tleman. There is another five pounds to 
come to me next week ; and, bedad, the mate 
that I'll buy with it ll go near to choking 
me, it will.” 

Biddy was for a moment a little fright- 
ened; but presently she said: 

“And is it you, Gearge O’Leary, that 
would be setting yourself up as a better 
judge of poethry than the ould gintleman, 
and him a Doctor too? And if it is the po- 
ethry he wants, can’t ye’give him enough of 
it in times to come, and a good pennyworth 
over, so there’ll be no repentin’ of the bar- 
gain betune ye? And, indeed, it is not an- 
other year, Gearge dear, that I could stop in 
that house. What with the noine,children, 
and the washin’ all day, and the settin’ up 
for the masther till three in the mornin’, ’tis 
me coffin next you'll be for buying, Gearge 
dear, and not anny wedding-ring.” 

O’Leary’s doubts were banished for the 
moment, but not destroyed. 


a 


CHAPTER IV. 
FOREBODINGS,. 


Ir must be said for O’Leary that he hon- 
estly did his best to requite the Doctor's 
care. He devoted every minute of his leis- 
ure time to that self-education which had 
been recommended to him; he industriously 
labored at the books which had been given 
him. Somehow or other, however, the big 
brain behind that splendid forehead would 
not work. When he tried to understand 
certain things the Doctor told him in expla- 
nation, a sort of fog appeared to float before 
his eyes. When he tried to write verses of 
his own composition, blankness surrounded 
him. He would sit helplessly by his table 
for hours, no suggestion of any subject oc- 
curring to him. He grew irritable and im- 
patient. The Doctor noticed that his pupil, 
when they walked out together, had lost 
much of his old gayety of spirits. He began 
to wonder whether tailoring and study com- 
bined were not proving too much for O’Lea- 
ry’s health. 

Otherwise all seemed to go well with him. 
The old Doctor was as much in love with his 
project as ever, and had grown to take a 
very keen and personal interest in the affairs 
of this poor man. Finding out that much 
of O’Leary’s anxiety was apparently con- 
nected with the question of his marriage, he 
suddenly resolved upon setting his friend’s 
mind at rest on that point by an act of ex- 
ceptional generosity. He told O’Leary that 
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he evidently wanted change of air and scene. 
When he got married he would have to leave 
his present humble lodgings. Now what did 
he think of living a few miles out of Lon- 
don—say about Hammersmith or Barnes— 
where the Doctor would purchase for him a 
small cottage, and furnish the same? The 
walk in of a morning would improve his 
health, and afford him ample time for think- 
ing. If he would see Biddy Flanagan, and 
arrange about the marriage, the Doctor 
would proceed forthwith to seek out and 
purchase some small cottage. 

When he told Biddy of this proposal there 
were tears in his eyes. 

“ Biddy,” said he, “’tis a jail and not a 
cottage that I’m fit for. Sure there’s not a 
day I go up to the ould gintleman’s house 
now that I’m not trimbling from me head to 
me foot—with shame, yes, with shame. Bid- 
dy, what o’clock is it ?” 

“Tis after ten, I belave.” 

“This very minnit I'll go and tell him 
what a rogue I’ve been,” O'Leary said, stop- 
ping short on the pavement. 

The girl looked at him, frightened and si- 
lent; but her hand was on his arm, and he 
did not move. Then she spoke tohim. She 
did not attempt to justify what had been 
done; she only pleaded that, now it was 
done, he should wait and accept this cottage 
—as a loan, nota gift. They would be most 
economical. She knew how to tend a small 
kitchen-garden. She would take in wash- 
ing. O’Leary would save up what he could 
in the shop, and then by-and-by he could go 
to Dr. Daniel, confess his forgeries, and pay 
the first installment of the money which he 
had to refund. Dr. Daniel had already giv- 
en him £20 in money, besides an immense 
number of books; they would accept this 
climax of his generosity, and being installed 
in the cottage, would work faithfully to pay 
back the whole. 

O’Leary consented, with evil forebodings 
in his mind, and resumed his imposture. He 
had almost began to despair of ever being 
able to do any thing himself; he did not 
even try now; he merely copied a verse or 
two of one of Moore’s songs, and took that 
to the Doctor to encourage the old gentle- 
man’s hopes. Fortunately Dr. Daniel show- 
ed none of these contributions to his friends. 
They had got vaguely to know that he had 
recently picked up some odd. protégé; but 
the Doctor was not communicative on the 
point, wishing to have some finished work-4 
of O’Leary’s before introducing him to the 
world. 

But each time that the tailor copied out 
some verses and carried his stolen wares to 
the house in Brompton, he grew more and 
more agitated. A feeling of sickness came 
over him as he rang the bell ; when he came 
away, he felt inclined to walk down to Chel- 





sea Bridge and end his anxieties in the river. 


The remorse that he felt seemed to be in- 
creased by each fresh proof of the old Doc- 
tor’s generosity, while the fear of detection 
became almost unbearable. He grew hag- 
gard in face. He was peevish and irritable, 
so that Biddy was almost afraid to speak to 
him when they went out walking together. 
At last, one night, he turned and declared to 
her fiercely that it was all her fault, and 
that she had made a thief of him. 

The girl burst out crying, and spoke in a 
wild way of drowning herself. She quitted 
him abruptly, and walked off in the direc- 
tion of the bridge. 

For some time he gloomily regarded her, 
uncertain what he should do; then he ran 
after her and stopped her. He would do 
what she wanted. He would say nothing 
more about the whole affair till they had 
the cottage. So he gradually pacified her; 
but from that moment each felt that the 
mutual confidence which had existed be- 
tween them had suffered a serious shock, 
and that at any moment something might 
occur to sunder it altogether. 

So the days and weeks went by. The 
small cottage was at last got hold of; and 
so great was the interest of the Doctor in 
this project that he sent, for his sister to 
come up from Bath to help him in selecting 
some pieces of furniture and the necessary 
saucepans and dishes. Should O’Leary turn 
out to have the poetical power which the 
shape of his head promised, might not this 
little cottage come to be in future times re- 
garded with interest by travelers from all 
parts of the world? 

But the near approach of this marriage, 
and the prospect of possessing this tiny res- 
idence, did not seem greatly to raise the 
spirits of O’Leary and his betrothed. Biddy 
now began to look anxious too—anxious 
and apprehensive, as if she lived in constant 
dread of something happening. She made 
fewer appointments with O’Leary; some- 
times they walked for an evening together 
with scarcely a word passing between them. 
The old delight of these meetings had passed 
away. 

One night he was to have met her, but he 
did not come—a most unusual circumstance 
in his case, for he was a dutiful lover. More 
strangely still, no word of explanation came 
next morning. All the next day she waited 
and worried, harassed by a hundred fears; 
and at last, in the evening, she went to her 
mistress and begged to be set at liberty for 
a couple of hours. The request was sulkily 
granted. 

Rapidly, indeed, did she run across the 
bridge and up through the gaunt and silent 
streets of Pimlico. With a beating heart 
she knocked at the door of O’Leary’s lodg- 
ings; the landlady, who knew her, came. 
She had scarcely breath left to ask if Mr. 
O’Leary was at home. The landlady, a 
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fat, good-natured, shabbily dressed woman, 
drew her inside, and motioned her to keep 
quiet. 

“He was took werry ill yesterday, the 
poor young man, in a fever like, and to-day 
he has been wandering. There’s something 
on his mind, miss, that is troubling the poor 
young man—about them books he has, and 
some money; and law! the way he has been 
goin’ on about you! But I knew as you was 
sure to come over this hevenin’—and will 
you go up stairs ?” 

Biddy followed the landlady up stairs as 
if shé was in a dream. In a bewildered 
sort of way she saw the door opened before | 
her, and found herself being taken noise- 
lessly into the small room, which was dimly 
lit with a solitary candle. In the bed in the 
corner O'Leary lay, apparently asleep, with 
a bright flush in his face. He turned round | 
uneasily ; he stared at her, but did not rec- 
ognize her; then he turned away again, 
muttering something about Dr. Daniel and 
Chelsea Bridge. 

Biddy seemed to recover herself. She 
went deliberately over to the bed, her face 
pale and determined, and said, 

“Gearge, me darlin’, don’t ye know ’tis 
me? Where’s the money? Give me the 
money; and ’tis every farden av it and ev- 
ery blessed wan o’ the books that Ill take 
back to the Doctor this very minnit. Don’t 
ye hear me, Gearge dear ?” 

The sick man groped underneath his pil- 
low, and feebly brought out a leather purse. 
He gave it her, without looking at her, and 
said, 

“Take it all back, Biddy.” 

The landlady could not understand the 
fierce look of determination on the girl’s 
face. Biddy put the purse in her pocket. 
She gathered up the books from the corner 
of the room, piled them on the table, and 
then whipped the table-cover round them, 
and tied up the ends. With this heavy 
load on her back she staggered down stairs, 
and along the narrow passage. 

“Tis the books and the money have 
brought the fever on him,” she was mutter- 
ing to herself; “wirra, wirra, but ’twas a 
bad day that he met that ould gintleman, 
wid his books and his money. And, sure, 
whin I give him them back, ’tis to Father 
Maloney I’m goin,’ to tell him that Gearge 











O’Leary is down wid the fever.” 


—_>——_ j 


CHAPTER V. 
THE DOCTOR’S SISTER. 


Tue Doctor’s sister came up from Bath— 
a thin, precise little woman, with silver- 
gray curls and shrewd gray eyes. She 


wanted to know more about this protégé 
of her brother’s, of whom she had vaguely 





heard. Thereupon the Doctor, forgetting 
his shyness, grew quite garrulous about 
his project, described O’Leary’s magnificent 
forehead, told her all that he hoped from 
it, and said that already he had received 
ample proofs of the man’s poetical leanings. 
To all this Miss Daniel listened attentively, 
but silently. When he had finished, she 
asked him if she might.look at some of Mr. 
O’Leary’s pieces. 

The Doctor was at first inclined to refuse. 
It would be unfair to take these composi- 
tions as evidence of what O’Leary might 
hereafter do. But Miss Daniel was so firm 
in demanding to see some actual work of 
the new poet’s that her brother at last con- 
sented to go and fetch some of it. 

She had scarcely begun to read the first 
of the pieces when he observed an extraor- 
dinary expression come into her face. She 
stared at the paper; then a flush of anger 
appeared on her forehead ; finally she look- 
ed at himself with something more near to 
contempt than pity. 

“How can you, Maurice,” she said to the 
frightened Doctor—“ how can you let peo- 
ple make a fool of youso? Year after year 
it is always the same—some new craze, and 
some new impostor taking advantage of 
you. Last year it was those relics of Se- 
dan: they were no more relics of Sedan 
thanIlam. Why, don’t you know that this 
man has been palming off on you verses of 
Moore’s songs—songs that every school-girl 
knows? Oh yes, your Mr. O’Leary is not a 
fool; his big forehead can do something for 
him.” 

The Doctor would not believe it. 
was inclined to be violently angry. 
his sister walked out of the room. 

In a few minutes she returned. She had 
managed to unearth an old copy of Moore's 
Trish Melodies, which she had left in the 
house in days gone by. Without a word, 
she opened the page, put her finger at a 
certain passage, and placed it before her 
brother. Doubt was no longer possible. 
Here was O’Leary’s “Oh, believe me, if all 
those endearing young charms ;” there was 
Moore’s version of the same. Miss Daniel 
rapidly run over O’Leary’s manuscripts. 
She could identify nearly all the pieces, 
though some of them were disguised. The 
very first of them—that which described 
Mary standing on the deck of the doomed 
ship—she declared was stolen from a Scotch 
song. 

It was really some time before the full 
sense of O’Leary’s perfidy was impressed 
on the good old Doctor. He showed no 
signs of anger; but he was deeply pained 
and humiliated. It was not so much that 
his own pet scheme had fallen through, 
but that one whom he had tried to benefit 
should have betrayed him so grossly. 

Miss Daniel was of another mind. She 


He 
Then 
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demanded to hz:ve the man punished. She | 
insisted on the Doctor, a'though it was near- 
ly ten o’clock, taking her to see this traitor- 
ous tailor, so that he might be confronted | 
and his ingratitude and meanness pointed | 
outtohim. She talked of a policeman, and 
the crime of obtaining money on false pre- 
tenses, her brother all the while listening in 
a confused and absent way, as if he did not 
even yet understand it all. 

At this moment Dr. Daniel’s housekeeper 
tapped at the door, opened it, and an- 
nounced that a young woman called Flana- 
gan wished to see the Doctor, having a mes- 
sage from Mr. O’Leary. 

A gleam of virtuous indignation leaped 
into Miss Daniel’s eyes; she bade the house- 
keeper show her in at once. 

The next moment Biddy Flanagan, still 
with something of a wild look in her face, | 
entered the room. She did not see that! 
there was any stranger present. She hasti- | 
ly undid the table-cover, placed the heap of 
books on the table, and counted out beside 
them eighteen sovereigns; and then she 
turned to the Doctor. 

“Thim’s the books, Sor,” she said, in an 
excited way, “and there’s the money—all | 
but two of the gould pieces annyhow, and 
to-morrow you'll have thim too—and sure 
‘tis the light heart I have in putting thim | 
there. And the cottage, Sor—plaze your | 
honor, we'll have nawthin’ to do wid the cot- | 
tage—” 

“My good girl, what is all this about? 
What do you mean ?” the Doctor said. 

“What do I mane?” Biddy cried, with her 
lips getting tremulous and her eyes filling | 
with tears, “why, ’tis Gearge O’Leary, Sor; | 
he’s down wid the fever; and what has | 
brought the fever on him but the books, | 
and the money, and all the chatin’? And| 
’twas me that did it, Sor; indeed, it was me- | 








silf, and not him at all; and the poethry, 
Sor, he brought you, sure ’twas all stolen; 
and I made him do it, for ’twas the weddin’ 
I was thinkin’ of—” 

Here Biddy burst out crying; but she 
quickly recovered herself, and made some 
wild effort to express her contrition. She 
had no time to lose. She was going off for 
Father Maloney. It was the ceaseless anx- 
iety, she explained, about the imposture that 
had worried her lover into a fever ; now she 
had brought them back, and confessed her 
fault, she was going to fetch the doctor and 
the priest. 

When she had left, Miss Daniel said to her 
brother, 

“Will you go and see this poor man ?” 

“To upbraid him when he is down with a 
fever ?” said the Doctor, indignantly. 

“No; to relieve his mind by telling him 
you forgive him. And you have not a great 
deal to forgive, Maurice. You must have 
driven the man into deceiving you. Sup- 
pose you were to tell him now—or as soon 
as he can understand you—that you don’t 
wish him to earn that cottage by writing 
poetry, but that you will give it him as soon 
as he is well enough to get back to his tai- 
loring ; don’t you think that would help to 
get him better ?” 

It did; and George and Biddy are at this 
moment installed in the cottage, the latter 
quite contented that her lover should not 
have turned out a great poet, and he glad to 
be relieved from a task which was too much 


| for his brain. As for the old Doctor, he has 


not given up his faith in phrenology, of 
course, merely because it apparently failed 
in one instance. He has still a lingering 
suspicion that O’Leary has thrown his op- 
portunity away. However, if the world has 
lost, O’Leary has gained: there is not a hap- 
pier tailor any where. 





Chitor’'s Easy Chair. 


N? question of mere clothes, candlesticks, 
and artificial flowers could excite so deep- 
ly so large and intelligent a portion of the people 
of the two most intelligent and sensible coun- 
tries in the world as the subject of ritualism has 
plainly done. In the early summer the debate 
in the British Parliament upon the Public Wor- 
ship Bill was one of the utmost interest and abil- 
ity, and commanded public attention more than 
any other since Mr. Disraeli and the Tories re- 
turned to power. Mr. Gladstone’s position upon 
the subject was thought to have involved his ab- 
dication of the leadership of the Liberal party, 
and Sir Vernon Harcourt’s speech to have placed 
him in immediate succession to that honorable 
responsibility. Mr. Gladstone’s speeches in the 
debate were among the most admirable he has 
ever made, and he has followed them by an arti- 
cle in the Contemporary Review, which passed in 
Vor. L.—No. 296.—19 ‘ 











consequence through ten editions. In this coun- 
try the chief interest of the late Triennial Con- 
vention of the Episcopal Church centred upon 
the same topic, and the most striking and elo- 
quent speech of the long session was that of the 
Rev. Dr. De Koven, of Wisconsin, who is a dis- 
tinguished ritualist. 

Ritualism is apparently a simple question of 
symbolism. But no question of symbolism is 
simple: certainly none where it is a symbolism 
of religious mysteries. It is to this vast and 
indeterminate sphere that the stricter ritualists 
naturally aim to confine the discussion. They 
would regard it as a question of devotion, of sen- 
timent, of religious esthetics, of Divine adoration. 
They plead for the largest Christian liberty of 
worship, for the utmost catholicity of spirit—a 
catholicity which regards the wide diversity of 
human temperament, the exigencies of enthusi- 
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asm, the ardors of the mystic and the pietist. 
The church universal, they insist, which would 
gather into its bosom all sorts and conditions of 
men, must cherish a tolerance which is found- 


ed upon the truest and deepest knowledge of | 


mankind, ‘The highest churches are found sub- 
stantially repeating in the argument the familiar 
position of Macaulay, that a truer ecclesiastical 
wisdom would have held within the pale of the 
Church such Protestants as George Fox and 
John Wesley, and have made Mrs, Fry the lady 


superior of an order of charitable sisters, If a} 


devout and fervid soul naturally inclines to out- 
ward acts of reverence, and seeks to surround 
its Divine worship with splendor of symbols, is 


not the instinct as pure and blameless as that | 
which leads an earthly lover to place a white | 


rose-bud in the hair of his beloved? Must we 
insist, urges the ritualist, upon a bald and bar- 
ren form instead of one rich, ample, and poetic ? 
If every master sentiment and passion of human 
nature, if earthly love and patriotism, clothe 
their expression with profuse decoration, and if 
the religious aspiration and emotion lawfully 
build magnificent cathedrals, where the very 
spring of the arch, the form of the structure, the 
facing of the walls toward the east or west, the 
‘* painted windows richly dight,” the carving of 
the gargoyles and the mullions, have all a deep 
and mystic significance, may not the same re- 
ligious sentiment express its worship and adora- 
tion in the building by a service, and by acts as 
elaborately ornate and as exquisitely significant ? 


“What is ritualism?” asks Mr. Gladstone. ‘It is 
unwise, undisciplined reaction from poverty, from 
coldness, from barrenness, from nakedness ; it is over- 
laying purpose with adventitious and obstructive in- 
cumbrance; it is the attempted substitution of the 
secondary for the primary aim, and the real failure and 
paralysis of both. It must be admitted that the state 
of things from which the thing popularly known as 
ritualism took historically its point of departure was 
dishonoring to Christianity, disgraceful to the nation, 
disgraceful most of all to that much-vaunted religious 
sentiment of the English public which in impenetrable 
somnolence endured it, and resented all interference 
with it. Taking together the expulsion of the poor 
and laboring classes (especially from the town church- 
es), the mutilations and blockages of the fabrics, the 
baldness of the service, the elaborate horrors of the 
so-called music, with the jargon of parts contrived to 
exhibit the powers of every village roarer, and to pre- 
vent all congregational singing, and, above all, the cold- 
ness and indifference of the lounging or sleeping con- 
gregations, our services were probably without a par- 
allel in the world for their debasement; and as they 
would have shocked a Brahmin or a Buddhist, so they 
hardly could have been endured in this country had not 
the faculty of taste and the perception of the seemly 
or unseemly been as dead as the spirit of devotion. 
Had we as a people been possessed in reasonable meas- 
ure of that sense of harmony between the inward and 
the outward of which I have been lamenting the weak- 
ness, it could not, indeed, have supplied the place of a 
fervent religious life; but Divine worship, the great 
= symbol and pledge of that life, never could 

ave fallen so low among us.” 


So pleads ritualism, and the disposition of the 
final ecclesiastical authorities in England has un- 
til recently been one of toleration rather than of 
repression. But the strong feeling which has 
been excited is easily explained. The one thing 
that the English people at large—the mass, that 
is to say, of the attendants upon the Anglican 
Church—detest is popery; and John Bull, the 
type of that multitude, therefore detests every 
thing which is directly associated with popery. 
He has no head for wsthetic argument. When 
he sees in a church lighted candles upon an altar 


and vases of artificial flowers, and boys swinging 
censers of incense and marching in procession 
, before a file of clergymen, and ministers in co}- 
ored and flowered robes, and genuflections and 
sprinklings and bowings, he sees the Scarlet 
| Woman—the trail of the wooden shoe is over it 
j all, It is true that he too kneels and bows and 
| rises ; that his minister reads the service in a 
| white robe and preaches the sermon in a black 
one, and sprinkles water upon those whom ‘he 
| baptizes, and unites with a ring those whom he 
marries. ‘These too are symbols, like those from 
which he recoils. Essentially there is no differ- 
| ence except in number and elaboration. If he 
bows once, why not twice? If he kneels to re. 
ceive the elements because of their consecration, 
why not because of their consecration kneel to 
them on one knee or two as they lie upon the 
table? If he will tolerate water as a symbol, 
why not fire? And if he will allow a gold ring 
to symbolize union, why not suffer incense to 
symbolize adoration? If he quotes texts, the 
ritualist, who is a scholar and a polemic, quotes 
others. If he ventures upon argument, he must 
justify his own ritualism. And he therefore 
falls back upon his original conviction that the 
acts which he condemns are the practices of 
popery, and that if he is to see them in his own 
church, he can see no difference between that and 
a mass-house. 

This was the feeling from which Puritanism 
sprang in England, as Dr. Bacon shows in his 
late admirable and instructive book upon the 
Genesis of the New England Churches. Of 
course it could not be exactly logical in detail. 
It originally rejected the sign of the cross in bap- 
tism, the use of the ring in marriage, and kneel- 
ing to partake of the communion. But the sur- 
plice was especially abhorred as the sign of a 
priest with supernatural functions, instead of a 
minister of the Gospel. As Dr. Bacon says, 
‘* To the ignorant people who were disposed to 
hanker after the old ideas it had as real a mean- 
ing as the ‘wearing of the green’ has now to 
Irish Fenians.” The question was not then, nor 
is it now among the most strenuous opponents 
of ritualism, one of taste, or temperament, or re- 
ligious enthusiasm, or a more or less ornate cere- 
monial. The symbols which are questioned and 
refused are those which are peculiar to the Rom- 
ish worship, and when many of those who insist 
upon them most warmly, as in England, frankly 
declare that they wish the English Church to be 
reconciled with Rome, ritualism comes naturally 
to be regarded as Romanism, and, in Milton's 
phrase, 


“New Presbyter is but old Priest writ large.” 


The action of the British Parliament in pass- 
ing the Public Worship Bill was anti-ritualistic, 
and shows clearly that the sentiment of the En- 
glish people is intensely hostile to any sign of a 
popish revival. The possible consequences are 
very serious, for they may involve the secession 
of a large number of Churchmen like Dr. Pusey, 
and by dividing or impairing the strength of the 
Establishment may precipitate the question of 
disestablishment, which involves that of disen- 
dowment. In this country, where fortunately 
there is no direct connection between church and 
state, the question has still a political interest, for 
a breach in the Episcopal Church which should 
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throw any number of persons or societies into 
the arms of Rome would so far strengthen the 
political purposes of that Church. Every ritual- 
ist naturally regards the religious control of 
schools as of the highest importance, and tends 
to the theory that ecclesiastics are the best pub- 
lic-school teachers. ‘This is not an American 
view, and we should be very sorry to see it be- 
come powerful. The very decided action of the 
lay branch of the Convention shows how positive 
is the opposition to the tendencies of which ritu- 
alism is believed to be the mask. Mr. Gladstone 
does not admit that these tendencies are rightly 
interpreted. He derides the importance which 
is attached to the ‘‘ utterly hopeless and vision- 
ary effort” of a handful of clergymen ‘‘to Ro- 
manize the Church and people of England. I 
can not persuade myself to feel alarm as to the 
final issue of her crusades in England, and this 
although I do not undervalue her great powers 
of mischief.” 





Mr. Cuartes Norpuorr has written a work 
upon the communistic societies of the United 
States, which is one of the most instructive and 
interesting books ever published upon this ever- 
interesting topic. Mr. Nordhoff is singularly 
fitted for such a work, for he is not only a spec- 
ulative but a practical student of social problems 
and forces, and his remarks upon the various so- 
cieties of which he treats are founded upon per- 
sonal observation. He has given much time to 
a tour among the communities, and they have 
hidden no secret from his quick eye and his vig- 
orous, incisive, and generous mind. Sympathy, 
indeed, is the key with which he has unlocked 
all the communal gates and hearts. It is that 
which gives him a true appreciation of the ob- 
jects sought by the communists, and at once 
showed them that he was not an idle loiterer 
driven by curiosity and seeking a new sensation, 
but an earnest man, of the largest sympathies 
and intelligence, disposed to be wholly reasona- 
ble and just in his estimate of every new social 
phenomenon. ‘This admirable temper has been 
revealed in his books upon California and the 
Sandwich Islands. They are the works of a man 
who accosts every aspect of life with a fresh and 
frank interest and intellectual curiosity, and who, 
while his own views are most decided, is not 
warped or narrowed by them into a mere polem- 
ic. Indeed, there are no books in which the best 
cosmopolitan spirit is more evident than in Mr. 
Nordhoff's—that bright, healthful, sincere grasp 
of facts and their meaning which is the result 
of a constant instinctive consciousness that, in 
the German proverb, ‘‘ Ueber den Bergen sind 
auch Menschen” —beyond the mountains there 
are men also. 

This is the true spirit of the philosophic trav- 
eler and observer. He does not measure all men 
by the minister of his parish, nor all places by 
the village street in which he lives. Dr. Kane 
said that he never ate so great a luxury as a 
piece of blubber when he was near the north 
pole. How many an Englishman seems to car- 
ry England buckled around him, like an armor 
which defends him securely against the very for- 
eign charm he travels to find! He sincerely de- 
spises a people ‘‘who call their mothers mares 
and all their daughters ji/lies.” It is a fatal 
idiosyncrasy of the Briton amusingly caricatured 





by Dickens in Mr. Podsnap. But if it prevents 
him from being a cosmopolitan, it is yet of great 
service to other travelers. For if the English- 
man climbs Chimborazo or the Dhawalagiri he 
carries his tea-pot with him, and out of the tea- 
pot he pours many and welcome comforts for the 
pilgrim who follows his footsteps. Mr. Nordhoff 
has made the tour of the American communist- 
ic societies not to sneer, or stare, or wonder, or 
condemn. He went to study a significant and 
suggestive form of society of which very little is 
known, and which is usually regarded as vision- 
ary, or worse. 

‘The general feeling in regard to the various 
communities in the Union is one ot half horror, 
as if they were nests of ‘‘ free love” and idleness 
and infidelity, and entirely unworthy the serious 
regard of serious men. How singularly mistaken 
this view is, Mr. Nordhoff’s book shows. He is 
not, like Mr. Hepworth Dixon, a writer seeking 
a sensation, nor, like Mr. Noyes, an enthusiast. 
He is a real inquirer. His interest in the great 
modern question of capital and labor as affecting 
this country is apparent in his preface. The 
spirit of the trades-unions and international so- 
cieties seems to him hateful and mischievous, 
because their theories and policies regard the 
laborer as a hireling for life; and such societies 
are united not as men to secure independence, 
but as servants to demand better conditions of 
masters. Their influence both in this country 
and in Great Britain, he thinks, has been almost 
entirely injurious to the character and condition 
of the laborer. Moreover, nothing, in his judg- 
ment, can be more foolish than that men who 
consent to be life-long dependents upon capital 
should insist upon a necessary and eternal enmi- 
ty between capital and labor. ‘To one who holds 
such views the study of co-operation in every 
way must be most interesting. But while co- 
operative societies flourish in England and Ger- 
many, they have not succeeded in this country, 
where, however, there are several successful com- 
munistic associations; and the conditions and 
circumstances of that success are the objects of 
Mr. Nordhoff’s inquiries. 

He finds that there are eight societies, or sev- 
enty-two communes or different settlements, in 
this country which are successful. The oldest 
of these have existed for eighty years, the youn- 
gest of which he treats, for twenty-two. They 
number about five thousand persons of all ages, 
and are scattered through thirteen States, owning 
nearly one hundred and eighty thousand acres 
of land. As they are sometimes accused of be- 
ing land monopolists, it is interesting to see that 
the communists own only about thirty-six acres 
ahead. This fact, mentioned by Mr. Nordhoff, 
contrasts curiously with the statistics of Scotland, 
where the Duke of Sutherland owns 1,326,453 
acres, the Earl of Breadalbane 438,358 acres, 
the Duke of Buccleuch 418,615 acres; where 
more than a quarter of the land is owned by 
twelve men, and one-half of it by seventy-five. 
Our author computes the wealth of the commu- 
nities at twelve millions of dollars. One of the 
societies is French in origin, two American, and 
the others German. ‘The Germans are the best 
communists of all. Mr. Nordhoff’s detailed ac- 
count of the life at the various communities, with 
their history, is extremely interesting. The gen- 
eral impression left upon the mind of the reader 
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is of moderation in every way—plainness often 
amounting to bareness, industry, regularity, and 
probable monotony. Refinement, high educa- 
tion, or general intellectual cultivation is not 
common. But immorality, disorder, dissipa- 
tion, are seldom found. 

Mr. Nordhoff’s general summary is that while 
they are not refined or cultivated, while art is 
unknown among the communists and beauty and 
grace are even despised, yet they work but mod- 
erately; they are cleanly, honest, humane, and 
charitable. They provide plainly for personal 
comfort, live well, are unusually healthy, tem- 
perate, never in debt, and the most long-lived of 
our population. ‘They keep regular hours, live 
in the open air, avoid anxiety, are tenderly nursed 
in illness, and in old age are most carefully con- 
sidered. Eighty years is not an unusual age for 
a communist, and in every society except the 
French colony of Icaria Mr. Nordhoff saw or 
heard of people over ninety and still hale and 
active. If the communal life seems in theory 
to be dull and dreary, yet he found the people 
cheerful and quietly merry, and considers it in 
almost every way a higher and better and pleas- 
anter life than that of the average mechanic and 
laborer in the city or the average farmer in the 
country. Indeed, when the reader thinks of the 
tenement-house in the city or the wasting toil 
and pinched household of the poor farmer, and 
then of the life which is described in this book, 
the author's opinion has great presumptive sup- 

ort. 

The general impression that the secret of com- 
munal success is some kind of religious fanati- 
cism, Mr. Nordhoff does not confirm, He thinks 
that there must be general agreement in some 
religious faith, or in some great interest that 
takes the place of religion; but the main condi- 
tion of success is a feeling of the unbearableness 
of the circumstances of those who form the com- 
munity. ‘*‘Communism is a mutiny against so- 
ciety.” But whether the communist shall rebel 
with the bludgeon and torch or with the plow 
and the church depends upon the fact that he is 
or is not a religious being. If his religious faith 
is sapped and his moral sense debauched, the 
communist will hate his more fortunate fellow- 
men, and will attack society with fire and fury. 
If, on the other hand, he believes in God, he 
finds comfort in the social theory which Jesus 
Christ preached, and will seek a better way out 
of a disordered society, each interpreting by his 
own light the narrative of Luke: ‘* And all that 
believed were together, and had all things com- 
mon; and sold their possessions and goods, and 
parted them to all men, as every man had need,” 

It is an interesting fact for an American that 
Mr. Nordhoff finds the political system of the 
Icarians, which is a pure democracy, to be the 
worst, and that of the Shakers, Rappists, and 
Amana communists, which is a strict and per- 
manent oligarchy, to be the best and most suc- 
cessful among all the societies. In the latter 
the chiefs are appointed by a select authority, 
and usually for life. But there is no pomp of 
authority, and whatever the form of the govern- 
ment may be, the social arrangements are all of 
the most simple and democratic kind. The in- 
tellectual condition of the communities is the 
least encouraging aspect of communal life. But 
this seems to our author very easily remediable, 





and his general conclusion is, that while com- 
munism requires earnest work, and patience, per- 
severance, and all manly qualities, yet the life is 
so much easier and better than that of the aver- 
age working-man and his family in the great 
cities, or that of the ordinary farmer or me- 
chanic, that he wishes it might have a farther 
development in the United States. Communism 
as seen in the societies studied by Mr. Nordhoff 
shows, in his judgment, that men and women 
may live pleasantly and prosperously in that 
manner if they choose, and it is to be counted 
as another of the ways by which, if he will, the 
dissatisfied laborer may better his condition, 





**Deatu hath this also,” says Bacon, “ that 
it openeth the gate to good fame.” How often 
we know men only when they die, ind Death, 
like a good angel, whispers to us that as he who 
died yesterday is now first truly known for what 
he was, so there are those among us who are all 
unknown, but who shall pass by death into gen- 
eral and affectionate recognition. This has been 
peculiarly the casg with the late Jeffries Wyman, 
of whom Dr. Holmes says that he would have 
been more famous if he had been less modest. 
He died at the close of the last summer, and the 
most grateful and sincere tributes have been paid 
to his memory, revealing to most of those among 
whom he lived the fact of his existence. He was 
the curator of the Archeological Museum at Cam- 
bridge, and, as Professor Burt Wilder says of him, 
the acknowledged leader of anatomical science in 
America, This Peabody collection was made by 
Wyman. ‘As was his wont,” says Professor 
Wilder, ‘‘he did ail himself: every specimen 
passed through his hands.” ‘‘ On every label,” 
says Dr. Holmes, ‘‘is seen the same delicate 
handwriting, slender, vertical, uniform, perfect- 
ly legible, and of a characteristically elegant 
neatness.” His tastes and training were all 
scientific. He had been demonstrator of anat- 
omy to the famous Dr. Warren, curator and 
lecturer at the Lowell Institute in Boston, Pro- 
fessor of Anatomy and Physiology at Hampden 
Sidney College in Virginia, and Professor of Anat- 
omy in Harvard University. He had been pres- 
ident of the Boston Society of Natural History 
and of the American Association for the Promo- 
tion of Science. 

During all his life of sixty years he was close- 
ly engaged in the study of his science, traveling 
to Europe, to South America, and Labrador, 
and constantly contributing the most valuable 
papers to the scientific periodicals. Professor 
Wilder, one of his most distinguished pupils, says 
that although a great anatomist, Wyman was 
not a zoologist ; and he carefully refrained from 
zoological discussion, partly, as his scholar says, 
from a natural aversion to controversy, but es- 
pecially because he thought that upon most mat- 
ters now most fiercely discussed our knowledge 
of facts is too limited. ‘This strict and unswerv- 
ing fidelity to the fact was the quality which gave 
Wyman his scientific superiority. The ardor 
of temperament, the partisan warmth, the dog- 
matism, and the credulity of the theorist, which 
betray so many men of science, were absolutely 
unknown to him. ‘‘ He is one of the very few 
naturalists who ‘never told a lie,’ simply because 
he never allowed his imagination to outstrip his 
observation.” ‘Thus, when experimenting upon 
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spontaneous generation in 1862, he did not as- 
sert that it is or is not possible. He said only, 
rigidly stating not what he wished might be true, 
and not what seemed to be proved, but only what 
he had observed: ‘* The boiled solutions of or- 


ganic matter made use of, exposed only to air | 


which has passed through tubes heated to red- 
ness, or inclosed with air in hermetically sealed 
vessels and exposed to boiling water, became 
the seat of infusorial life.” But later, in 1867, 
after further experiments, he stated that after 
the solutions were ‘boiled for five consecutive 


hours, living organisms did not afterward appear | 


therein’—but he drew no conclusion, and con- 
tinued his observations, Dr. Holmes quotes 
from Mr. Alexander Agassiz another illustra- 
tion of this pure scientific spirit, that is to say, 
this unselfish devotion to truth. ‘* Unless he 
could add something of importance to the mem- 
oirs of his predecessors, he never allowed him- 
self to print his observations if they were mere 
confirmations. At the time Owen and the 
younger Milne-Edwards published their memoirs 
on the Dodo, he had been at work for a long 
time on the same material in the Museum of 
Comparative Zoology, and was just ready to 
commence: yet he was satisfied in criticising a 
few points in the above papers, and returned the 
series of bones, all carefully labeled, saying he 
should have no further use for them.” 

So much knowledge united with such modest 
goodness made Professor Wyman to those who 
knew him almost a spotless character. Compact 
of virtues and of graces, he was the most retiring 
and gentle of men. He ‘‘ looked his character 
so well,” says Dr. Holmes, ** that he might have 
been known for what he was in a crowd of men 
of letters and science. Of moderate stature, of 
slight frame, evidently attenuated by long inva- 
lidism, with a well-shaped head, a forehead high 
rather than broad, his face thin, his features bold, 
his expression mild, tranquil, intelligent, firm, 
as of one self-poised, not self-asserting ; his schol- 
arly look emphasized by the gold-bowed specta- 
cles his nearsightedness forced him commonly to 
wear.” ‘To how many who read these words the 
name of Jeffries Wyman will be wholly new! 
‘*Death hath this also, that it openeth the gate 
to good fame.” Let the knowledge that a man 
of such learning and such character may be 
comparatively unknown, except to the masters 
of science in America and in Europe, give us 
a new sense of the richness of life, and a deeper 
reverence for human nature, 





Ten years ago, on a blustering Saturday even- 
ing in the beginning of November, the Saturday 
before the Presidential election of that year, the 
spacious rooms of the Century Club in New 
York were filled with a notable company which 
had assembled to honor the president of the 
club, William Cullen Bryant, on his seventieth 
birthday. Artists, authors, merchants, lawyers, 
and men of every profession emulated each other 
in expressions of respect and regard. Eloquence, 
poetry, and song combined, amidst the black 
cloud of war that overhung the country and ob- 
scured the future, to express the honor with 
which he was regarded whose threescore and ten 
industrious years had been filled with good 
works. And now in the year which has just 
ended, on the very day of the great election, a 


| company of representative gentlemen met in the 
same club, and proceeded through the excited 
| streets to the house of Mr, Bryant, who had been 
all the morning at his editorial work. The gen- 
| tlemen found him at home with his two daugh- 
ters; and one of his oldest friends and associates 
in many literary, aesthetic, and charitable enter- 
prises, Mr. Jonathan Sturges, delivered to Mr. 
| Bryant a copy of a letter of congratulation signed 
| by many hundreds of good men—and, we hope, 
women—and in doing so Mr, Sturges made a lit- 
tle speech, so felicitous that we quote it: 


| ‘*We have come, dear Mr. Bryant, to congratulate 
you upon reaching the ripe age of eighty years in 
such vigor of health and intellect, to thank you for 
all the good work that you have done for your coun- 
| try and for mankind, and to give you our it wishes 
| for your happiness. For more than sixty years you 
| have been an author, and from your first publication 
| to your last you have given to us and our children the 
best thought and sentiment in the purest language of 
| the English-speaking race. For more than fifty years 
| you have been a journalist, and advocated the duties 
}as well as the rights of men with all the genuine 
| freedom, without any of the license, of our age, in an 
| editorial wisdom that has been a blessing to our 
| daughters as well as our sons. You have been a good 
| citizen and true patriot, ready to bear your testimony 
| to the worth of your great literary contemporaries, 
| and steadfast from first to last in your loyalty to the 
| liberty and order of the nation. You have stood up 
manfully for the justice and humanity that are the 
| hope of mankind and the commandment of God. 
| We thank you for ourselves, for our children, for our 
country, and for our race, and we commend you to 
the providence and grace of Him who has always been 
| with you, and who will be with you to the end. We 
| present to you this address of congratulation, with 
| signatures from all parts of the country, and with the 
| pepnsent of a work of commemorative art that shall 
| be sculptured with ideas and images from your poems, 
| and be full of the grateful remembrances and affec- 
| tions of the friends who love you as a friend, and the 
nation that honors you as the patriarch of our litera- 
ture.” 


| 
| 


To this speech Mr. Bryant made a reply al- 
most as brief, in which he referred to the changes 
which he had seen during his long life—changes 
which, upon the whole, he thinks have greatly 
benefited mankind; and he spoke of the great 
| change yet to come, and for which all good men 
should work: the day when the population of 
the world should prepare for universal peace by 
disbanding great armies, ‘That day, however, 
seems still distant for the European armies. 
Those of Germany, Russia, and France are even 
| now vastly increasing, and a future judgment 
| of war is evidently to be invoked. Letters and 
telegrams were received by the committee dur- 
ing the day from all parts of the country, and 
poems were recited ; and in the evening, attending 
as Vice-President of the Historical Society the 
meeting at which Mr. W. J. Hoppin read a pa- 
per upon historical portraits in Paris, Mr. Bry- 
ant was again congratulated in a formal resolu- 
tion passed with acclamation, the whole audience 
rising. In other cities and in most of the lead- 
ing newspapers of the country the day was noted 
and honored, 

It is now proposed to deposit in the Metro- 
politan Museum of*Art a silver vase embellished 
with sculptured symbols of Mr. Bryant's career 
as a citizen and a man of letters. The tribute will 
be all the more interesting that he is especially 
an American. His culture is large. He is en- 
rolled among the translators of Homer, and there 
are many translated verses of Spanish poets scat- 
tered through his pages, and his writings are al- 
ways rich in suggestions and allusions which 
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show the range of his reading and the apt fidel- 
ity of his memory. But the American tone is 
never lost. ‘There are a freshness and health 
and simplicity in all his verse; so that the read- 
er seems to breathe the odor of pine woods and to 
feel the sunny content of the New England land- 
scape. American poetry is distinctively elegiac, 
but the pensive strain in Bryant is never senti- 
mental, It is manly and robust, and the key 
that he struck in Thanatopsis he has never lost. 
It is this manly quality which prevents pettiness 
in his verse, and gives him the large and cosmo- 
politan tone of Milton, who is, however, more 
strictly scholarly and literary. Bryant’s poetry 
is that of a healthy man living in the fresh air, 
with broad sympathies, with generous hopes, 
with sturdy faith in man and God. 

But it is his peculiar distinction that during 
all his long life he has taken an active part in 
political affairs, both with his pen as editor, and 
often with his tongue as orator. From the pub- 
lication of his poem upon the Embargo, which 











was a political satire, down to the last political 
campaign, he has not hesitated to say his word 
upon all public questions, to enlighten and to 
warn. He has borne his share of the responsi- 
bility of an American citizen, and so thought- 
fully and with such due courtesy that few men 
have been more influential. He has maintained 
the original American doctrines, now in union 
with one party, now with another, but always 
in the closest union with his sincere convictions, 
Of a vigorous and masculine nature, he holds his 
opinions strongly, and some of the most trench- 
ant articles in his paper have been hisown. But 
as his years have increased there has been no 
deepening bitterness or despondency. Lowell, in 
his Fable for Critics, describes a Bryant whom 
he does not depict in his later verses of ten years 
ago at the Century Club festival. For the Bry- 
ant whom this generation knows is he whose 
sun, in the words of a great poet long since dead, 
yet with whom Bryant was contemporary, 
“Slow sinks, more lovely ere his race be run.” 





N accordance with our usual custom, we de- 

vote the greater part of our Literary Record 
this month to some account of recent publica- 
tions appropriate to the season. ‘The manufac- 
ture of Christmas books is happily going out of 
date. In lieu thereof we have a class of publi- 
cations which are all the more seasonable that 
they are of enduring value; and it is only of such 
that we shall write. 


ART PUBLICATIONS. 


Tue engravers look with disfavor upon the 
various processes by which science is compelling 
the sun to do their work, partly because it cheap- 
ens art, partly because certain art effects can not 
be produced by the sun. ‘The double motive 
operates in a similar manner to make photogra- 
phy unpopular with portrait painters, and chro- 
mos with all artists. But an inspection of the 
productions of the heliotype process which J. 
R. Osgood and Co. offer to the public will con- 
vince the majority of art lovers, if not the minor- 
ity of art producers, that there are effects in 
which it equals if it does not surpass the best 
work of the best wood and steel engravers, while 
it certainly is without a peer in its power to bring 
within the reach of men of moderate means rich, 
rare, and heretofore inaccessible art treasures. 
The reproduction of A Series of Studies design- 
ed and engraved after Five Paintings by Raphael 
must be placed, both for beauty of original de- 
sign and for success in reproduction, at the head 
of these art publications. ‘This volume of sixty- 
four pages contains twenty-four plates, embra- 
cing the five paintings, together with sketches of 
individual heads taken from them. ‘The history 
of this collection enhances its interest and value. 
The original paintings formed a part of the royal 
collection of Madrid, which was transferred by 
the French army to Paris during the war which 
ended in 1813. ‘There they were restored by 
Bonnemaison, who also, by royal permission, 
caused a series of crayon studies to be made 
from them, employing for that purpose the best 
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artists and engravers in Paris. 


The plates, it 
is believed, have since been destroyed, and the 


work is rare and difficult to obtain. A copy 
was purchased from the estate of Cardinal Tosti 
by Mr. Thomas Gold Appleton, and placed in 
the Boston Public Library, and the present re- 
productions are copied therefrom. ‘The softness 
of the original crayon is wonderfully preserved. 
We doubt whether there are any engravers in 
America who could have secured the effect as 
well. Certainly the result could only have been 
obtained at a price which would have forbid- 
den the attempt. A series of photographs could 
hardly be more perfect; and there is no trace 
of that muddiness and ‘‘rottenness” which, in 
the inferior reproductions by similar processes, 
have brought them into disrepute. 

Similar to this volume is Zoschi’s Engravings 
from Frescoes by Correggio and Parmegiano, 
from the Gray collection of engravings in Har- 
vard University. The plates are the same in num- 
ber, twenty-four, and the work is of the same form 
and size. The two are, therefore, companion vol- 
umes. In the case of Toschi’s Engravings the 
reproductions are from steel plates. In one or 
two cases an artist’s eye might detect a want of 
clearness, as in the faces of the ‘*'IT'wo Deacons,” 
or the clouds in the *‘ Madonna del Scala.” But 
we doubt whether the same defects might not be 
discovered in the steel plates themselves, and we 
are certain that no one but a skilled engraver 
would be able to declare, but for the statement 
of the publishers, that the pictures were not 
printed from steel plates. 

Lrenarp’s Specimens of the Decoration and 
Ornamentation of the Nineteenth Century con- 
tains one hundred and twenty-seven plates, and 
is comprised in twelve parts, of which only two 
are before us as we write. ‘They are said on the 
title-page to have been ‘‘ approved by the Board 
for perfecting Instruction in the Arts of Design 
in Belgium, and entered on the official list of 
Models suitable for use in Academies and Schools 
of Design.” ‘The volume is of primary interest 
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to architects and to teachers of industrial art, | 
but it will be valued as a study by all those who 

take a personal or professional interest in archi- | 
tecture, and especially by those who have the 

means to employ art decoration in their own 

homes, or occasion to supervise its use in public | 
buildings. Still, we should be sorry to believe | 
that M. Lienard is what the preface claims him 
to be—a type of the age—or to see him adopted 
as the master to be followed in our art decora- | 
tion. ‘The realism of his art degenerates some- | 
times into the purely and prosaically material, 
or if he transcends the real and enters the ideal, 
it is too often to add not merely the grotesque, 
but the fiercely and cruelly grotesque. 

It is not at all surprising that WILt1amM BLAKE 
should have gone by the name of the Mad En- | 
graver; and turning over the leaves of Osgood | 
and Co.'s reproduction of what ranks as his great- 
est if not his most characteristic work, Illustra- | 
tions of the Book of Job, we are almost tempted | 
to think his own conception of their origin well- 
founded. He insisted on it that he held converse 
with the spirit world, and received his concep- 
tions therefrom, or from reminiscences of his 
work in a pre-existent state. Certainly no ordi-| 
nary mortal could conceive any thing more un- 
earthly than these twenty-one designs. The | 
book is curious, powerful in its way too, and | 
wonderful for its collocation of Scripture and its | 
weird idealism. We are not able to re-echo 
Mrs. Jamieson’s encomium of the rejoicing an- | 
gels ‘‘ sending up their voices with the morning | 
stars that singing in their glory move.” But 
the devil is as diabolical in art as Milton’s in 
poetry. The leer of satisfaction in which this | 
fiend rejoices over his victim’s misery, as he pours | 
the sore boils out upon Job's prostrate form, is | 
something to make one rejoice when, toward the | 
close of the book, he is cast out, and ‘falls as | 
lightning from heaven” into the flames of a hell | 
waiting to receive him. 

Avcustus Horrrss’s On the Nile we account 





of information, so that the mere careful study of 
them will suffice to give the observer, who knows 
how to use his eyes half as well as the artist has 
used his, a becter idea of a voyage up the Nile 
than he will ordinarily get from a substantial 
volume of travels. 

‘The season has produced no more artistic vol- 
ume than Wotr’s Wild Animals (Harper and 


| Brothers). Itis a large quarto, with twenty full- 


page illustrations from designs by Joseph Wolf, 
engraved by J. W. and Edward Whymper, and 


| accompanied with descriptive matter by Daniel 


Giraud Elliot. It is singular that a painter of 
power so unmistakably remarkable as Mr. Wolf 


| Should not be mentioned in either Mrs. Clement's 
| Hand- Book of Painters or Sarah Tytler's Mod- 


ern Painters, and that for information respecting 
him we are dependent on the preface to this vol- 
ume. As a youth, we are told, ‘‘ he was pas- 
sionately fond of observing and drawing wild an- 
imals, and loved to prowl over the hills or among 
the woods in search of objects for study.” For 
twenty-five years he has been a resident of Lon- 
don, except when traveling for the purposes of 
study, has been a diligent student in the Zoolog- 
ical Gardens, has drawn for the Zoological Soci- 
ety and occasionally for books of scientific travel, 
and has been known among connoisseurs, though 
not widely through the newspapers, as unrivaled 
in his power of depicting animal character and 
life upon canvas. His studies, it is evident, 
have not been confined to the form and structure 
of animals, but have included their habits of life, 
and what we may call their intellectual and moral 
character. He is not a mere copyist even of na- 
ture; he has seen and felt and admirably portrays 
its romance. Animal life is full of drama, and 
the drama he sets before us. ‘There is not a sin- 
gle prosaic picture in the book, not one that does 
not tell a story, not one that is not full of the 
manifestations of life, and but one—the ‘‘ Sies- 
ta”—that is not full of action. From the gorilla 
swinging in the branches of the African forest, 


by far the best piece of work he has ever done. | and looking his fierce defiant question, ‘* Who 
It is a pen-and-ink panorama of a journey from | comes here?” to the deer struggling with the su- 
Paris to Egypt and up the Nile, comprised in| perincumbent snow from a miniature avalanche, 


forty-eight pictures. ‘They are uniform in size | 
with his Crossing the Atlantic, but the field is | 
larger, the studies have been more careful, the | 
work is more conscientious and thorough. There 
is scarcely a caricature in the book, but plenty 
of genuine humor, and not only a wonderful ob- 
servation of externals in dress and manners, but 
a real insight into character and life and civili- 
zation. ‘The streets of Marseilles, with the queer- 
looking French sailors; the group on shipboard 
on the Mediterranean; the landing at Malta 
in those queer little boats with bow and stern | 
alike; the Maltese caléche and the convent cata- | 
combs; the characters in the streets of Pera—the 
street peddler, dervish priest, water-carrier, and | 
oily faced, gold-bedizened eunuch—these and 
similar sketches of the voyage partake more of | 
the interest which belongs to mere character | 
drawing. But when we have fairly reached the | 





there is not one that does not give, with a picture 
of animal forms, a story of animal character and 
experiences, ‘The author has caught the spirit 
of the artist, and both pen and percil justify the 
full title of the book, The Life and Habits of Wild 
Animals, 

Pictures by Venetian Painters, with Notices 
of the Artists and Subjects engraved, by W1Lt- 
1AM B. Scorr (George Routledge and Sons), is 
a handsome volume of eighty-two pages, with 
sixteen full-page steel engravings of some of the 
characteristic pictures of the great Venetian art- 
ists, including ‘Tintoretto, Gio. Bellini, ‘Titian, 
and Paul Veronese. The introduction gives a 
graphic and suggestive picture of Venetian life 
and civilization. Painting is a language, and 
the language of a nation can never be truly com- 
prehended by one ignorant of its life. It is pos- 
sible that ‘climate has very much to do with 


Sultan’s dominions, and the congregation at the | national aptitude in the fine arts, and with the 
door of a mosque donning their shoes, the Turk- direction in which artistic energy works,” and it 
ish bazar, the donkey and donkey-boy, the camel | is certain that ‘none but the Venetians could 
and his driver, the dahabeeh, the Sphinx, the | have been the authors of their style of art.” For 
party clambering the Pyramids, etc., etc., are | its full meaning that art depended so much on 
introduced in rapid succession, the pictures are! rich color that the engraving never can fully in- 
not only full of /ife, but also of the suggestions | terpret it. But whatever engraving can do has 




























































































































































































































































































































































been done to reproduce the art of Venice. ‘The 
descriptive matter is much better and more in- 
structive than often accompanies similar art vol- 
umes ; and the student of this work will certainly 
get from it an intelligent conception of an im- 
portant phase of art life. 

A companion volume is Pictures by Sir Edwin 
Landseer, with descriptions and a biographical 
sketch by James Darrorne, which we receive 
from the same house. Landseer’s paintings are 
so eloquent in their action, the story is told so 
effectively, and the interest of the picture de- 
pends so largely upon the story, that, however 
we may miss the color, we still get through the 
pencil the artist’s thought, Of all the great art- 
ists there is scarcely one who can be so success- 
fully translated from the language of the canvas 
into that of the page. The brush might add 
beauty in accessories, but it could hardly en- 
hance the mute eloquence of the ‘‘ Friend in 
Suspense,” the faithful dog watching by the 
closed door, beyond which, as we are left to sur- 
mise, his sick, wounded, or perhaps dying mas- 


ter has been taken, while the gauntlets on the | 


table and the eagle’s feathers on the floor indi- 
cate how recently he has come in from the 
hunt, the ride, or the battle. 

The Stately Homes of England, by Lurwet- 
LYN Jewitt and §, C, Hatt, and illustrated by 
two hundred and ten engravings on wood, repro- 
duced from the London Art Journal (Porter and 
Coates), carries the reader through thirteen of 
the great estates of England. An English book, 
there is in it a fullness of information concerning 
the great fumilies and their histories for which 
most American readers will care but little. 
These family histories, however, may Ge omitted 
at pleasure by the reader, who is permitted to 


edit the book at will; the remainder is devoted | 


to a description of the houses and their grounds, 
and affords a pleasant, entertaining, and instruct- 


ive guide, either to those who find a pleasure in | 


revisiting by the aid of pen and pencil objects of 
interest which they have visited in former times 
in person, or to those who lack the opportunity 
of making the tour of England in any other way. 

G. P. Putnam's Sons publish an illustrated 
edition of Mrs. NATHANIEL HawtHorne’s Notes 
in England and Italy. 


for nocomment. ‘The illustrations, ten in num- 
ber, are chiefly of objects of interest in England. 
They are from steel plates, some of them certain- 
ly not new, but none of them inferior in appear- 
ance, nor exhibiting signs of wear. The book 
is handsomely printed, with a broad margin. 
Leaves from a Summer Sketch-Book (Estes 
and Lauriat) are ten photographs from artists’ 
sketches, with one exception, of New England 
scenery. ‘There is a certain charm in getting 
admittance to the secrets of an artist's portfolio 
and thus studying his unfinished work ; but in 
this instance the photograph has failed to pre- 
serve that charm, or to impart that which be- 
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The book has been be- | 
fore the public for some time, and therefore calls 





the character to the book. These embrace, be- 
sides smaller engravings, 100 full-page illustra- 
tions from the famous designs of ALEXANDRE 
Bina. M. Bida belongs to the same general 
school as Holman Hunt, but with the radical 
difference that one is a Frenchman, the other an 
Englisman; one, therefore, transfuses his art 
with a poetry of feeling that is generally con- 
spicuously and sometimes painfully absent from 
the prosaic realism of the other. Less dramatic 
and startling in his effects than Doré, his pencil 
is more reverential, his pictures more subdued, 
his feeling more deep and tender, while his ac- 
cessories are truthful representations of Oriental 
life and manners, of which M. Bida has made a 
special study for years. ‘The French work has 
been unknown except to special lovers of art, 
being practically closed to the public by its 
price. We cordially welcome this partial repro- 
duction in a cheaper and more popular form for 
the American public. 


POETRY. 


A very handsome illustrated collection of 
poetry is Picture Posies (George Routledge and 
Sons). Among the authors are Miss Mutock, 
| Ropert Bucnanay, Tom Hoop, Mary How- 
| 1TT, JEAN INGELow, and George MacDona.p. 
The artists are less widely known in this coun- 
try, except Birket Foster, Mutreapy, and 
|the Dauzrers. ‘The variety of artists—there 
| are twenty-two names given—has secured a va- 
riety of artistic treatment, and, of course, re- 
sulted in some art inequality. ‘The size and 
shape of the book fit it for the centre-table 
rather than the hand, for an occasional and 
parlor acquaintance rather than for a familiar 
friend. 
The Hanging of the Crane, by LoncreLLow 
(J. R. Osgood and Co.), is an exquisite piece 
| of illustration. Mary N. Hacrock has drawn 
the domestic scenes, THomas Moran the land- 
scapes, which are generally introduced in the 
shifting of the scenes, as the home drama passes 
from the bridal day to the golden wedding. ‘The 
accord between artists and the poet is complete, 
and the book is like the production of one poet- 
artist mind, in the perfection of its harmony. 
The book, wherever it goes, will accomplish a 
sweet ministry in inspiring pure thoughts and 
| noble ideals of home life—a needed ministry, 
and one better wrought by poem and pencil 
| than by sermon or essay. 
Vers de Société (Henry Holt and Co.) prom- 
| ises to be, both in scope and execution, one of 
| the favorites of the season. Praxp, Hoimes, 
Lanpor, THackKerAy, Moore, CaLvervey, 
| and Saxe are among the contributors who have 
been drawn upon for these society poems. The 
volume is handsomely printed on a dark tint, 
| with a lavender border around the text. The 
| poems are arranged according to their authors, 
|; and the illustrations, which are vignettes, are 


| confined to the sub-titles prefixed to each sepa- 


longs to finished beauty, and the pictures are | rate collection. 


notable rather for their composition than for 
their execution. There is no letterpress. 


In W. C. Bryant's Among the Trees (G. P. 
Putnam's Sons) the artist, Jervis M‘Enter, 


An exceedingly handsome contribution to the | proves himself as great a lover and as true an in- 


art publications of the season is Christ in Art | 


(J. B. Ford and Co.). The letterpress is sim- 
ply a harmony of the four Gospels, arranged by 
Epwarp Ececirston. The illustrations give 


terpreter of the trees as the poet. The portraits 
of forests and forest foliage and the pastoral 
| scenes are exquisite; the few figure pieces are 
| less strikingly beautiful. ‘The volume is small, 
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and would be still smaller but for an unusual 
number of blank pages. 

Allibone’s Dictionary of Poetical Quotations 
(J. B. Lippincott and Co.) appears in a new 
dress; printed from the former plates, we judge, 
but in cream-colored paper, with a large mar- 
gin, and accompanied with twenty steel engrav- 
ings. Notwithstanding one or two old-fashioned 
plates, that do not deserve a place in the volume, | 
it is a very handsome work, equally appropriate 
to the parlor table or to the library shelves, 

Songs of Many Seasons, by O. W. Hormes, | 
and Hazel Blossoms, by J. G. Wurrtter, both | 
published by J. R. Osgood and Co., are charac- 
teristic of their authors. ‘The first includes fruit 
gathered from the harvests of at least ten years ; 
the second, the blossoms of a single season. ‘The 
first is bright, sparkling, trenchant, and reminds 
us, in the reproduction of poems of the war, of 
good service done by a warrior pen in time of 
need; the second is calm, smooth, deep, tender, 
and for war reminiscences affords a tribute to 
the warrior-statesman, Charles Sumner. The 
one ends with a humorous poetical essay on 
“Time,” read, apparently, at a class meeting; 
the other with a simple and tender poem, two 
verses only, on ‘* Charity,” one of nine written 
by the poet’s sister, to whose character Mr. 
Whittier’s prefatory note is a beautiful tribute. 

The Mistress of the Manse, by J.G. HOLLAND 
(Seribner, Armstrong, and Co. ), is valuable rath- 
er for the high and pure moral tone which is 
characteristic of all its author’s writings than for 
poetic genius; rather for a rhythmic expression 
of the elements which enter into a true domestic 
life, and which constitute true harmony in the 
wedded life, than for either dramatic or emotion- 
al power; rather for the sentiment which it will 
enkindle, let us hope, in many hearts where love 
needs new fanning into flame, than for original- 
ity of thought or rare felicity in utterance. It 
would have been more effective if, especially in | 
the first half of the book, the movement had 
been more rapid, or the philosophy, with which 
it is somewhat overloaded, had been more com- 
pact. ‘The book would afford an excellent | 
field for an artist, but is not illustrated. — Quiet 
Hours (Roberts Brothers) is a collection of re- | 
ligious poems—we use the word religious in its 
broadest sense—fitted for the musings and med- | 
itations of solitude. ‘The book, if we do not 
greatly misjudge its genesis, is not the manufac- 
ture of a book-maker, but the collection of one 
who has brought together here the fruit of many 
quiet hours of musing with many poet compan- 
ions. ‘The whole range of religious experience, 
from that of Faber to that of Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son, is combined in peaceful fellowship and in joint 
interpretation of nature and life.—Zhe Garland | 
of the Year (Estes and Lauriat) is a happy con- 
ception well executed. The object is to afford 
a combined collection of poetry and flowers for 
every month in the year. ‘The former is select- 
ed from the standard English poets; the latter 
are presented in twelve chromographs. In these 
the flowers are tastefully arranged, and the col- 
ors are preserved. ‘They are handsomely printed 
on card-board.—A tasteful edition of that de- 
servedly famous poem, The Changed Cross, is 
presented by A. D. F. Randolph, with the au- 
thor’s name for the first time made public— 





Hon. Mrs. Cuartes Hoparr. The illustrations 


are very slight outline sketches, mere sugges- 
tions to the imagination. A companion volume 
to this is The Chamber of Peace and other Re- 
ligious Poems, the first of which is based on the 
incident in Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress, ‘* And 
they laid the pilgrim in an upper chamber facing 
the sunrising. The name of the chamber was 
Peace.” 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


Harper's Magazine can no more forget the 
children than can St. Nicholas himself. For the 
help of parents and friends—and they can find 
no better or more enduring Christmas token 
than a book—we group in a paragraph a few of 
the many child fruits of the season. The Lit- 
tle Lame Prince and his Traveling Cloak (Har- 
per and Brothers) is Miss Mutock’s contribution 
to the children’s Christmas. ‘Those that remem- 
ber The Adventures of a Brownie—and who that 
ever read it does not ?—will be eager for this ad- 
dition to the history of fairy-land, and those who 
read it will ndt be disappointed. It is such a 
story as a loving mother with a fertile and pure 
imagination might tell her little ones, with no 
moral to be learned, but a moral life in it that 
will be the more readily communicated that it 
addresses the heart through the imagination. 
The book is tastefully illustrated. —For the very 
little ones is Goody Two Shoes’s Picture-Book 
(George Routledge and Sons), with twenty-four 
pages of illustrations, printed in colors, with 
three stories to be read to the little listener, 
and a picture alphabet to entice him to learn to 
read for himself. —Little Rose- Bud's Album, with 


130 illustrations by Girpert, Harrison Wetr, 


ete., and Little Wide Awake, with nearly 400 il- 
lustrations (George Routledge and Sons), are for 
young readers. ‘The latter is well entitled; it is 
full of zest and sparkle. —Mrs. Sanprorp, whose 
Rose Dale Books our own children have literally 
read to pieces, contributes for the little girls and 
boys Pussy Tip-Toe’s Family (E. P. Dutton and 
Co.). The illustrations are foreign, but are well 
wrought into the story. —FroMEn?’s illustrations 
give a charm to the Story of a Summer Day (T. 
Nelson and Sons). Is there any artist who is 
such a wonderful interpreter of child life as Fro- 


|ment? Yes; Froéricn, and it is his inimitable 


pencil which illustrates May’s Own Boy (Pott, 


| Young, and Co.), a good story for Sunday read- 


ing, of which, as many parents can testify, there 


|are few.—More distinctively, but perhaps no 


more truly, religious are Golden Apples and The 
Wonder Case—the latter containing five vol- 
umes, by Dr. Newton; both are published by 
Carter and Brothers—and Sunday Evenings at 
Home, stories from history, with illustrations, 
and for older readers (George Routledge and 
Sons).—Mrs. Mouser and The Life of an Ele- 
phant (Pott, Young, and Co.) will quicken the 
sympathy of the children for animals, and the 
latter will give them some information, which 
they will acquire none the less surely because 
without a consciousness that their reading is 
really a study in natural history. Very at- 


tractive books to old and young in the depart- 
ment of natural history are Aninals and their 
Young (George Routledge and Sons), illustrated 
by Harrison Wetr, and Dog Life (T. Nelson 
and Sons), with illustrations after Sir Edwin 
The engravings in the latter are not 


Landseer. 
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equal to the designs. Both are entertaining and 
instructive—anecdotal rather than philosophical 
or scientific. For older classes of readers and 
students the latter house sends us an illustrated 
book, by Rev. J. E. Woop, on Trespassers, show- 
ing how the inhabitants of earth, air, and water 
are enabled to trespass on domains not their own. 
—Three fairy volumes are: The Merry Elves (T. 
Nelson and Sons), with twenty-four exquisite il- 
lustrations that look as though they might have 
been the product of fairy skill; Fairy Gifts (Pott, 
Young, and Co.); and Moon- Folk (G. P. Putnam's 
Sons). ‘The latter, by Jane G. Austin, with 
illustrations drawn and engraved by W. J. Lix- 
TON, is entitled to pre-eminence as the fairy sto- 
ry of the season. It is noticeable that in these 
art productions the best artists have contributed 
their treasures to the children, and it is almost 
equally noticeable that in the non-illustrated 
books for older boys and girls, which we can not 
even mention, for their name is legion, some of 
our best writers have also contributed. 
* 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Myths of the Rhine (Scribner, Armstrong, 
and Co.) is a romantic treatment of a romantic 
theme. ‘The writer is the author of Picciola ; 
the artist is Dor&. ‘The humor of author and 
artist commingles gracefully ; but the writer can 
not rival in the horrible and the grotesque the 
pencil of his companion. . The pictures do not do 
full justice to the draughtsman; it appears as 
though some of them had been printed from 
plates somewhat worn, or had been reproduced 
by the ‘‘ graphic” process.— Travels in South 
America, from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean, 
by Pavut Marcoy (Scribner, Armstrong, and 
Co.), is one of those books which Frenchmen 
delight to produce and Englishmen and Ameri- 
cans to borrow. It is reprinted from the English 
edition, is comprised in two large octavo volumes, 
and illustrated by over five hundred wood-engray- 
ings. ‘These are from sketches by the author, 
whose pen and pencil are equally spirited and 
piquant. M. Marcoy has that peculiar and inim- 
itable genius which makes Frenchmen the most 
vivacious and entertaining of traveling compan- 
ions. He sees by a kind of instinct the romance 
of the country, and with an artist’s eye the pic- 
turesque in its life, dress, and customs. ‘The 
book is a panorama of South American life and 
scenery, and a repository of the romance of 
South American travel. The ten maps are ex- 
quisite specimens of drawing and engraving.— 
More scientific in its tone is Mr. Bates’s Natu- 
ralist on the River Amazon (Roberts Brothers), 
a medium-sized volume, and profusely illustrated. 
Mr. Bates is assistant secretary to the Royal 
Geographical Society of England. His observa- 
tions were directed chiefly to the forms of animal 
and vegetable life, but his descriptions of them 
are popular, not technical, and the book is an 
admirable one for any intelligent youth, particu- 
larly one who has a penchant for natural history. 
This is an American reprint from an English 
publication of 1863.—The Western World (T. 
Nelson and Sons), a volume of 700 pages, affords 
a series of picturesque sketches of the natural 
history and physical appearance of North and 
South America, enlivened by the romance of ad- 
venture. It is very compact, yet clear and sim- 
ple in style, and is so arranged that it will serve 





a useful purpose as a book of reference, espe- 
cially in respect to animal life on the American 
continent.—Nast’s Illustrated Almanac (Harper 
and Brothers) has become one of the necessities 
of the season. Besides ninety of his character- 
istic sketches, there are this year contributions 
by Bret Harte, Josh Billings, G. P. Webster, 
and others.—TZhe Family Christian Almanac 
(American Tract Society) is presented in a new 
form and dress, and is improved by the altera- 
tion. It is more sprightly and readable, too, 
than formerly, and has some excellent wood-en- 
gravings. 

Three books on different phases of the same 
art are: Architecture for General Students, by 
Carotne W. Horton (Hurd and Houghton); 
The Story of a House, from the French of V1- 
OLLET-LE-Duc ; and Homes, and how to Make 
them, by E. C, Garpner, the two latter pub- 
lished by Osgood and Co. ‘They are all taste- 
fully and, what is more important, usefully illus- 
trated. The first volume traces the history of 
architecture from the earliest type, the Baby- 
lonian, Assyrian, and Egyptian, to the latest, 
the American. It is useful not only as an in- 
troduction to the study of architecture for stu- 
dents, but as a comprehensive and intelligible, 
though brief, survey of it, for all those who de- 
sire some acquaintance with a department of art 
which, perhaps, is more important in its influ- 
ence on national life than any other. ‘The sec- 
ond volume, though popular in style, is scientific 
infact. It gives professional information, though 
in untechnical language, and is of value only or 
chiefly to professed students of architecture, or 
to men of elegant and wealthy leisure. ‘The 
size, cost, and elaborate character of the house 
whose story is told make it an admirable theme 
for a lesson, but a poor model for men of moder- 
ate means. ‘The third volume is in form a se- 
ries of letters between an architect and his 
friends on house-building; in style colloquial, 
readable, spicy ; in substance sagacious, sensible, 
practicable. It is a book to be read before build- 
ing a house; if read after, it may awaken a spir- 
it of discontent at experience too dearly bought. 
The first book gives the history of architecture, 
the second the science of architecture, the third 
the application of architectural principles to an 
ordinary American home. 

Nursery Noonings (Harper and Brothers), by 
Gatt HamiLton, combines great good sense 
in ideas with her characteristic vivacity of ex- 
pression. It is a matter of surprise how she is 
able to clothe thoughts so essentially didactic in 
language so essentially sprightly and entertain- 
ing. She is a natural born reformer—attacks 
with a zealous courage ideas and practices long 
intrenched in the popular affections; and if she 
sometimes appears iconoclastic when she attacks 
our own pet idols, we none the less heartily en- 
joy the vigor of her campaign against those to 
which we pay na reverence. No reader can pe- 
ruse her trenchant essays without being compelled 
to revise and reconsider long but thoughtlessly 
adopted plans, methods, and prejudices of child 
training. 

Two characteristics distinguish David, King 
of Israel; his Life and its Lessons, by Rev. 
Wiu1amM M. Taytor, D.D. (Harper and Broth- 
ers), from ordinary volumes of sermons. The 








first is the author’s treatment of Scripture as an 
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expositor. In the past the Bible has been quite 
too much treated with a pseudo-rever ence, which 
has impaired its power; it has been kept as a 
sacred relic in an unopened ark, separated from 
the companionship of other books, its poetry lift- 
ed above the realm of our common experience, 
and the heroes of its history translated by a pious 
but misleading imagination into a realm scarcely 
distinguishable from that of fairy-land. The re- 
action from this mental habit has been into one 
of irreverent criticism or of superficial realism. 
From treating the Psalms of David as oracles, we 
have lapsed into regarding them as semi-barbaric 
odes, at least in certain of their inflections of feel- 
ing; from reverencing Abraham as a saint, we 
have fallen to picturing him as a mere Arabian 
sheik. Dr. Taylor preserves what is good in 
both systems of interpretation, in both moods 
of thought. He is not so absorbed in the ex- 


ternal life of the shepherd-boy as to be oblivious | 


of the divine experiences of the soul, nor so ab- 


sorbed in a canonizing of the Old Testament | 


saint as to be oblivious that he was a man of 


like passions with us all. His treatment of 
Scripture is, in brief, characterized by a rever- 
ent familiarity—it is that of a devout but not su- 
perstitious student. The other characteristic is 
the moral and spiritual fruitfulness of the au- 
thor’s exposition. He believes, evidently, that 
all Scripture is ‘‘ profitable,” and that it is the 
first duty of the expositor to discover the profit 
|in Scripture, and to make all study and all ex- 
position subordinate thereto, ‘The life of David 
is not, therefore, to him like the life of a classic 
hero; it is not to be studied primarily for its his- 
toric interest; it is the record of a life written as 
an example or a warning, sometimes one, some- 
times the other; and in every chapter he seeks 
to bring directly and immediately before the 
reader the lesson of the life. ‘Thus the story 
of the shepherd-king is brought to bear directly 
upon our common experiences, both by the rev- 
erent realism of the exposition, and by the direct 
moral and spiritual purpose of the expositor. We 
commend the work heartily both to the student 
| and to the reader, especially to the latter. 





€ ditur’s 


SUMMARY OF SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS. 

HE month of October, like its predecessor, 

offers us no instance of the discovery of a 
new comet or asteroid, but, on the other hand, 
some interesting matters in connection with 
more abstruse studies have come to hand. Pro- 
fessor Purser presents an attempt at a solution 
of one of the most difficult points in theoretical 
astronomy. It seems probable, mainly from the 
researches of Delaunay, that that portion of the 
secular inequality in the moon’s mean motion 
which is unexplained by the ordinary formule 
of celestial mechanics may possibly be accounted 
for as the effect of the friction of ocean tidal cur- 
rents in retarding the rotation of the earth upon 
its axis. Professor Purser, on the other hand, 
examines the question as to how nearly the en- 
ergy which is converted into heat in the move- 
ment of the tides is equivalent to the energy 
lost by the earth in its diminished rotation on 
its axis. He finds that these quantities are al- 
most exactly equivalent, and furthermore that 


the energy is in fact merely transferred from the | 
earth’s rotation to the moon's orbit, so that the 


total energy of the system remains the same. 

Professor D’Arrest, well known by his re- 
searches among the nebule, and who has of late | 
years undertaken the highly important work of 
& spectroscopic examination of all stars, states 
that now that the attempts to attach a direct 
chemical meaning to the metallic absorption 
lines in the spectra of certain stars have been 
given up, there, on the other hand, arises an un- 
expectedly great interest to the astronomer in 
the prismatic analysis of the light of the fixed 
stars. It appears, namely, that there is a plain 
connection between the occurrence of spectra 
with strongly marked absorption lines and the 
occurrence of red and variable stars. He him- 
self cites twenty-three well-marked coincidences 
of this kind, and urges a further investigation of 
the subject. 

In some remarks on the results accomplished 


Srientific ecard. 


in connection with the Argentine Uranometry, 
Professor Gould suggests that we may be able 
to determine the position of our sun with refer- 
ence to its own cluster, and the position of the 
cluster itself with reference to other portions of 
the universe, by considering on the one hand 
the fact of the existence of a well-marked zone 
of very bright stars inclined to the Milky Way, 
and on the other the hypothesis of an equable 
distribution of stars. 

M. Champion, in a memoir on the tails of 
comets, shows that at the distance at which 
these commence to be seen the rays of the sun 
would not produce an appreciable elevation of 
temperature in such a highly rarefied substance. 

A new calculation of the temperature of the 
sun is proposed by M. Violle, who concludes 
the true mean temperature of its surface to be 
about 2000° C, 

The construction by Clark of the great re- 
fracting telescope for the Washington Observa- 
tory seems to have given some stimulus to simi- 
lar attempts in Europe, if we may judge from the 
fact that a twenty-inch lens is nearly completed 
for the new observatory of Strasburg, while thir- 
| ty-inch lenses are being made both for the Paris 
and the Vienna observatories ; in addition to 
which a silvered glass mirror of four feet aper- 
ture is being erected in the grounds of the latter. 

In Meteorological matters we note the appeal 
made by Colonel Strange, of the Trigonometrical 
Survey of India, and Mr. Balfour Stewart to as- 
tronomers and meteorologists in favor of a more 
rational way of treating meteorology. They seem 
to favor the idea that variable and to some ex- 
tent unknown influences are exerted by the sun 
upon the earth, and that the study of the sun, 
both as regards its spots, radiation, éte., must 
form the true basis of rational physical meteor- 
ology. 

The meteorological committee of the Royal 
Society have directed that forecasts of the weath- 
er be prepared daily in the office as experiment- 
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al studies, from which we gather that it may 
not be long ere Great Britain will enjoy the 
advantage of a system but little if at all in- 
ferior to the weather probabilities of the United 
States, 

The steady growth of the facilities enjoyed by 
the Army Signal-office in the prosecution of 


meteorological researches is forcibly illustrated | 


by the statement in its last monthly review, 
that 442 stations send in reports with sufficient 
expedition to enable the review to be issued 
promptly within two weeks after the close of the 
month. 

So far as this publication of the Signal-office 
comes into the hands of scientific meteorologists, 
it appears to receive very general praise as being 
a concise summary of the principal atmospheric 
phenomena bearing upon storms. Of these lat- 
ter thirteen were chronicled during September, 
five of which were well developed revolving 
storms. ‘That which passed along the Carolina 
coast on the 28th of the month developed a force 
that has been very generally compared to the 
hurricane of 1854, and produced great destruc- 
tion from Florida to Virginia, ‘The map of rain- 
fall for the month shows that Illinois, Indiana, 
and Ohio continued to experience the severe 
drought that has so greatly injured the harvests 
in those States. 

In connection with this subject it is not im- 
proper in this place to record the terribly de- 
structive typhoon that passed over Hong-Kong 
on the 23d of September, by which great dam- 
age to property was caused, attended by a loss of 
life estimated at 30,000. It will be remember- 
ed that on the 9th of August an equally destruc- 
tive typhoon passed over Nagasaki. ‘lhe latter 
storm was in a meteorological point of view even 
more interesting than the former, and we confi- 
dently look for some systematic investigation 
into these two storms. Coming as they do at a 
time when both the Chinese and Japanese na- 
tions are considering the propriety of telegraphic 
storm warnings, these occurrences can but tend 
to hasten the achievement of that which is now 
an indispensable portion of the machinery of 
every civilized nation—the storm bureau. 

Professor Prestel, in tracing the history of the 
great storm that occurred in Europe on the 22d 
of November, 1873, concludes that on the 17th 
of the month this disturbance was central over 
North Carolina, and that during the five follow- 
ing days it passed northeastward over New Bruns- 
wick and thence over the Atlantic to the North 
Sea; the author thus adds one to the slowly in- 
creasing number of cases in which severe storms 
have been traced across the ocean; and himself 
announces in the following words his adhesion 
to one of the general principles that have grad- 
ually been gaining ground in Europe, and in ac- 
cordance with which storm predictions have 
been made out in this country during the past 
four years : ‘‘ The details of the path of any given 
storm are determined both as to space and time 
by the very variable position, form, and extent 
of the sub-tropical area of high barometer.” In 
a further continuation of his work Professor 
Prestel, however, treads upon dangerous ground, 
in that he attributes to some lunar influence the 
fact that the severe storms of November, 1864 
and 1873, pursued almost identical paths. 


lished a valuable chart by Cornelissen, showing 


| for each season of the year the mean barometric 
pressure, and the frequency of storms for each 
square degree of the ocean in the neighborhood 
of the Cape of Good Hope. 

Those who have been accustomed for many 
| years to admire the energy shown by Leverrier 
in the conduct of his International Meteorolog- 
ical Bulletin have been somewhat surprised to 
learn that the Minister of Public Instruction has 
ordered an inspection of the meteorological sery- 
ice of the Paris Observatory, and a report upon 
its present condition. 

A posthumous paper by Rosa, whose death on 
the 11th of January last has already been an- 
nounced, contains a further contribution to the 
study of the relation between terrestrial magnet- 
ism and solar phenomena. He endeavors to 
establish a connection between periodic changes 
in the diameter of the sun and the corresponding 
changes in the magnetic variation. 

The formation of the American Electrical So- 
ciety, having its head-quarters at Chicago, took 
place on the 21st of the month. General Anson 
Stager was chosen president. Although its mem- 
bership is apparently confined at present to the 
practical telegraphers of the country, yet it is 
to be expected that by the addition of scientific 
investigators the society will seek a wide field 
of usefulness, and stimulate the prosecution of 
electrical research in our midst. 

Professor Joseph Henry states that his own 
observations on the phenomena of sound in con- 
nection with efficiency of fog-signals do not con- 
firm the deductions recently made by Professor 
Tyndall. The latter attributes the deadening 
of sounds produced by common fog-bells, the 
siren, etc., to the reflection and absorption of 
mixtures of hot and cold air; but Professor 
Henry concludes that the loss of sound is due 
principally to its refraction, whereby it is bent 
out of its course to such an extent as to pass 
above the observer's head, 

Professor Clerk Maxwell, in commenting on 
the recent work of Van Der Waals on the gase- 
ous and liquid states, applies Clausius’s ‘‘ theo- 
rem of the mean virials” to the experiments of 
Dr. Andrews on carbonic acid and other lique- 
fiable gases, and demonstrates that the mole- 
cules repel each other when the gas is being com- 
pressed still further after having been reduced to 
the liquid state, but that before reaching the 
state of liquefaction they attract each other. 
These molecular forces of attraction and re- 
pulsion are, however, much inferior to the re- 
pulsive force due to the kinetic energy called 
heat, which produces the general force of ex- 
pansion by means of which the gases resist the 
external forces holding them under compression. 
This conclusion is quite in accordance with the 
remarkable theory of atoms developed by Bos- 
covich over a century ago. 

Among the items of recent interest in connec- 
tion with the subjects of Mineralogy and Geology 
that have come to our notice since our last sum- 
mary, we may refer to the remarkable fall in the 
value of Brazilian amethysts in consequence of 
their discovery in immense numbers, Certain 


new mines were opened not a great while ago, 
the first transmissions from which brought large 
prices; but the rapid increase in the number 





The Dutch Meteorological Institute has pub- 





taken out over a considerable area glutted the 
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market to such an extent that gems of fine qual. | These coloring matters have a remarkable affini- 
| ty for organic substances, and can be fixed upon 


ity bring but a trifle per hundred pounds. 

Among the new minerals announced more or 
less recently we may mention Rivotite, Living- 
stonite, Foresite, and Veszelyite. 

The discovery of coal in Spitzbergen is an- 
nounced as having been made during the past 
summer, although no special intimation of its 
commercial value is given. Mines of the same 
character have been detected on the Patagonian 
side of the Straits of Magellan, which promise to 
be of great importance in supplying the steamers 
passing through the straits. ‘There are three 
pr incipal veins, of which the largest is many feet 
in thickness, and all are quite accessible from 
the water's edge. 

The great commercial value of the magnetic 
iron sands of New Zealand, worked to so much 
advantage in the manufacture of steel, has called 


attention to the very extensive deposits of the | 


same substance on the coast of Labrador, and 
several establishments are now engaged in gath- 
ering this and forwarding it to England. At 
one place about thirty tons a day are extracted. 
The separation of this sand from other substances 
mixed mechanically with it is greatly facilitated 
by the use of a new magnetic ore separator, 
which has also been used to adv: antage in other 
localities, where the ore by roasting is converted 
into a magnetic oxide of iron, then pulverized, 
and the iron extracted. 

Many communications have been made at the 
meetings of the various summer scientific associ- 
ations in reference to subjects of geological in- 
terest, both local and general. 
they, indeed, as to render it impossible for us to 
attempt any complete summary. 


the tissues without the necessity of any mordant. 
They are obtained by the action of certain sul- 
phides ot a great variety of matters. 

A new petroleum product, under the name of 
vaseline, has lately been introduced in the mar- 
ket. It presents itself in the form of a thick 
transparent jelly, and is said to be valuable for 
the manufacture of various emollients for surgi- 
cal uses. 

The movements of the Challenger continue to 
be of special interest in the Geographical record, 
the latest advices being to the middle of July, at 
which time she had been to the Feejees, and was 
about proceeding to the New Hebrides and ‘Torres 
Straits. Seventy-five cases of zoological collec- 
tions preserved in alcohol have recently been for- 
warded to England. 

The various government expeditions that have 
been engaged during the past summer in explor- 
ing different portions of North America have 
either returned to Washington or are on their 
way, and we hope to give an account of the 
principal results accomplished in our next sum- 
mary. Unusually rich material has been gath- 
ered by many of them in the lines of zoology 
and paleontology, and excellent geodetic and 
geological work has been done. Mr. Dall, who, 


under the Coast Survey, has been engaged in 
| the exploration of the northern coast of Alaska, 


So numerous are | 


We may re- | 


fer, however, to one by Mr. Belt in reference to | 


the formation of the Siberian steppes, which are 


closely related to corresponding formations in | 


North America. This author takes the ground, 
as the result of careful examination, against their 
being of marine origin, as generally supposed. 
On the contrary, he thinks they are fresh-water 
deposits made during the ice period in conse- 
quence of the damming up of the waters by ice, 
causing an accumulation of sand, gravel, pebbles, 
and boulders over a vast area. 

The determination of the occurrence of alu- 
minium in certain plants has been the subject of 
investigation by Professor Church, who has found 
a notable percentage in several species. 

We have already referred to the detection of 
vanilline in the inner bark of the pine-tree, or 
at least the possibility of converting coniferine 
into this substance. At the present time an es- 
tablishment in Berlin is engaged in making this 
substance, which, by its greater cheapness and 
alleged equal excellence, promises to supersede 
the use of the natural vanilla bean. An ordinary 
tree is said to furnish about twenty dollars’ worth 
of the substance, without injuring the wood for 
any practical uses. 

The new dyes of Croissante and Bretonniére, 
so recently announced, are rapidly coming into 
favor, several establishments in France and Ger- 
many having undertaken their manufacture on a 
large scale. These are characterized by extreme 
cheapness of cost, being much less than that of 
the natural dye-stuffs, such as logwood, ete. , while 
the variety of tints is very great, including nearly 
all colors excepting the reds, yellows, and greens. 





has returned to San Francisco. Among other 
discoveries made by him is that of an enormous 
glacier three or four miles wide and from twen- 
ty to thirty miles in length, being one of the lar- 
gest known outside of Greenland. He also made 
some interesting observations upon the height of 
Mount St. Elias, which by trigonometric calcula- 
tion he estimates at fully 19,000 feet, thus great- 
ly exceeding in altitude any other peak in North 
America, 

Under the head of Microscopical Science we 
notice in the Proceedings of the Academy of 
Science, Philadelphia, page 75, 1874, a paper py 
Professor Leidy upon the ‘‘ Enemies of Di 
gia.” They were frequently found within the 
intestines of nais, pristina, chetogaster, and 
@solosoma, and the animalcule Stentor polymor- 
phus seemed to be particularly fond of them. 
On one occasion a stentor was accidentally fixed 
by pressing down the cover of an animalcule 
cage on a difflugia which it had swallowed; 
after repeated elongations and contractions, the 
stentor liberated itself by splitting through three- 
fourths of the length of its body, and in the 
course of a few hours each half became separated 
as a distinct individual. In the same number of 
the Proceedings, page 88, are some interesting 
remarks also by Professor Leidy on the revivifi- 
cation of Rotifer vulgaris, In the first experi- 
ment the glass slides were dried in a room where 
the thermometer stood at 80° ; twelve hours aft- 
erward the slides were examined, water was ap- 
plied, a number of the apparently dead rotifers 
imbibed it, and in half an hour exhibited their 
usual movements. ‘Ihe same slides were again 
dried, and examined the next day. © Several 
hours after moistening only two rotifers were 
noticed moving. In a subsequent experiment 


they were exposed to a hot sun during the after- 
noon, and an examination of the slides was made 
After moistening the 


the following morning. 
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rotifers continued motionless. These observa- 
tions confirm what had been already stated by 
others, that when actually dried the rotifers are 
incapable of revivification. In the same num- 
ber of the Proceedings Professor Leidy notices 
some new fresh-water rhizopods, which appear 
to be furnished with tufts of tail-like appendages, 
whence he concludes they belong to a new genus, 
and as they have all the essential characters of 
ameeba, he proposes to name the genus Oura- 
moeba, 

We call attention to Herr MGller’s new Typen- 
platte of Diatomacex, which is a marvel of deli- 
cate microscopical manipulation, remarkable not 
alone for the beauty of the forms, but for their 
method of arrangement. The names are deli- 
cately photographed directly under each speci- 
men, and the specimens themselves are placed 
in the centre of a circle, also photographed. 

In a previous notice we mentioned Mr. Carter's 
opinions on the subject of Hosoon canadense. Dr. 
Carpenter has replied in the June number of the 
Annals of Natural History, 1874, very fully, and 
to that we must refer those interested in the 
question. He asserts that a true nummuline 
wall, not a layer of chrysolite aciculx, as assert- 
ed by Professors Rowney and King, but a cal- 
careous lamella, exists, in which the tubuli, 
straight and parallel, are easily distinguishable. 

Ata recent meeting of the Academy of Natu- 
ral Sciences in Philadelphia, Dr. Leidy described 
a curious rhizopod found in a mill pond, and 
measuring <}5 of an inch in length. It moves 
slowly with a snail-like motion, and protrudes 
numerous papille and processes which bristle 


withdrawn—a peculiarity that separates the ani- 
maul so widely from its nearest ally that it prob- 
ably belongs to a distinct genus. It is therefore 
named by Dr. Leidy Dinameba mirabilis. A 
very curious and interesting discovery of what 
appear to be fresh-water polycystine has lately 
been made, and a paper embodying all at pres- 
ent known with regard to them may soon be ex- 


|the French government. 


pected from Mr. George W. Morehouse ; hither- | 


to they have been considered exclusively marine, 


and are found in the deepest sea soundings, where, | 


either from the solution of the carbonate of lime 


or other cause, the foraminifera have entirely dis- | 


appeared. ‘The lamented Professor H. J. Clark 


published in 1866 in Silliman’s Journal a paper | 


in which he maintained that the sponge was an 
aggregation of flagellate infusoria, a compound 
protozoan animal; the same view had been sub- 
stantially announced a little before by Mr. Carter. 
Haeckel has more recently modified this view, 
contending that the flagellate monads of Clark are 
simply cells lining the general stomach cavity of | 
the sponge, and that therefore it is not a com- 
pound infusorian, but a more highly organized | 
animal related to the radiates. He regards the 


| dure by Ulianin, another Russian. 


and under favorable circumstances, to positively 
distinguish stains produced by human blood from 
those caused by the blood of any of our ordinary 
domestic animals, and this even after the lapse 
of five years from the date of their primary pro- 
duction. ‘he other paper is by Dr. Osler, “On 
the Organisms in the Liquor Sanguinis ;” it was 
read at a meeting of the Royal Society, and has 
elicited considerable notice. He was not able, 
however, to trace any organic continuity with 
any other recognized animal or vegetable form, 
or to show that they possessed power of repro- 
duction, or were at all related to Bacteria. 

Among the more important Zoological works 
that have been received during the past month is 
a volume in quarto on the centipedes and thou- 
sand-legs of Mexico and Central America, by 
De Saussure and Humbert, and publis shed by 
It will be useful to 
American students of these animals. 

In embryology we have a very fully illustrated 
memoir by Mr. Alexander Agassiz on the jelly- 

fishes known as ctenophora. The history of 
Idyia roseola and Pleurobrachia rhododactyla 
is given with remarkable fullness and with am- 
ple illustrations. 

We are now quite well acquainted with the 
development in the egg of the six-footed insects 
and the spiders, but that of the third division of 
tracheate, or air-breathing insects, the Myriopo- 
da, has hitherto remained unknown. ‘The blank 
has been well filled out by the efforts of a Rus- 
sian zoologist, Metznikoff. His paper appears 
in Siebold and Kolliker’s Zeitschrift. It seems 


| that the segmentation of the yolk is total in the 
with rigid spicules, which can be shortened or | 


myriopods, as it has been found to be in the Po- 
The devel- 
opment of the germ is in other respects almost 
identical with that of the Podura, as described 
by Packard, and suggests some interesting points 
in the classification of these two groups of in- 
sects. 

P. Bertkau, in an article on the respiratory 
organs of the spiders, in the German Archiv fiir 
Naturgeschichte, confirms the discovery of Menge 
and Siebold that these creatures respire both by 
so-called lungs and trachexe. It should be ob- 
served that these quasi lungs are in reality mod- 
ified trachexw, for which Bertkau suggests the 
name of ‘‘lamellate trachex.” 

We have received the first volume of a sys- 
tematic work on the spiders of France, by the 


| energetic naturalist, M. Simon, of Paris. ‘The 


plates are beautifully executed. Meanwhile the 


| Boston Society of Natural History are repub- 
lishing, under the editorial care of Mr. Burgess, 


| 


Hentz’s illustrated papers on the spiders of North 
America. The volume will be issued soon. 

The French government two years since sent 
M. G. Pouchet on a scientific mission to the 
laboratory of living animals at Concarneau. He 


sponges and acalephe as having been evolved | applied himself to the study of the changes of 


from a common ancestor, which he terms Pro- color in fishes. 


tascus. 


In his report to the government 


In the September number of the Month- | he gives an account of the minute anatomy of 


ly Microscopical Journal ave two papers well | the masses of pigment which are the seat of the 
worthy the consideration of those physicians who | colors displayed by fishes, reptiles, and batra- 
consider the microscope as of little value in di- | chians, as well as some of the lower animals. 


agnosis. 
Blood Stains,” 
microscopist to the Pennsylvania Hospital ; 


and | are contained he calls chromoblasts. 


The first, upon the ‘‘ Diagnosis of | These pigments are either liquid or solid, form- 
is by Dr. Joseph G. Richardson. i ing a granular mass, 


The cells in which they 
During 


he shows pretty conclusively that ‘‘ we are now | life these cells are dilated, but in death they are 


able, by the aid of high powers of the microscope,” 





contracted, thus producing the lividity often seen 
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in dead fishes. ‘This change in color is due to | 
the intluence of the nervous system; the facts | 
that the chromatic functions of the cameleon | 
are arrested during sleep, and that the colors of | 
fishes, as the ‘‘seiches,” change when we irri-| 
tate them, are proofs. It sometimes happens | 
that these changes of color are produced with 
extreme rapidity by the fish simply seeing some | 
external object which gives a shock to the brain. | 
It is difficult to say whether this change of color 
is voluntary or not. ‘The means taken to test | 
the action of the nervous system were to remove | 
the eves. When this was done the fish becanie | 
intermediate in color between the dark hues it | 
assumed when placed on a dark bottom and on | 
a lighter sandy bottom, and this tint did not 
change whether the fish was placed on one or | 
the other. He also proves that the great sym- | 
pathetic nerve governs this change of color. In! 
fine, then, the point of departure of this faculty 
is the retina, the impressions on which, commu- | 
nicated to the brain, react in the pigment cells 
of the skin, and the nerves regulate the action 
by the mediation of the great sympathetic. In 
this connection it is interesting to observe that 
in the eyeless blind fish of Mammoth and other 
caves there are no pigment cells, and consequent- 
ly the fish is white; and the blind craw-fish and | 
some eyeless insects are either white or much 
paler than allied forms out-of-doors. 

The reptiles and batrachians of Mexico and 
Central America are being described and figured 
by MM. Daméril and Bocourt in a work pub- 
lished by the French government. 

The blind snake, cecilia, it appears by the 
researches of a Russian naturalist, has, when 
young, before leaving the body of the mother— 
for this animal is, as he finds, sometimes vivip- 
arous—branchiz like the tailless batrachian of 
South America known as Notodelphis orifera. | 
It follows that these voung cect/ie are adapted 
for an aquatic life, and should be looked for in 
pools of water rather than damp earth, where | 
the adults live. 

Dr. H. C. Yarrow, of Wheeler’s survey of the 
Territories, has published a ‘‘ Report upon Or- 
nithological Specimens collected in the Years 
1871, 1872, and 1873,” forming a pamphlet of 
148 pages. 

One of the most interesting papers on the 
mammals is by Sir Vincent Brooke, on the ge- 
nus Cervulus, in which in a striking way, by 
word and figure, he considers its genealogy, and 
thinks that the two allied genera, Cervus and 
Cervulus, were differentiated ‘‘ far into the geo- 
logical past.” Cervudus is a diminutive deer liv- 
ing in India and the adjacent islands. 

In addition to the points above referred to of 
a zoological purport, we may refer to a valuable 
paper by Professor Huxley upon the American 
genus Menobranchus, which has been treated by 
him in his usual able manner, and published by 
the Zoological Society. 

The views of Professor E. S. Morse in refer- 
ence to the affinities of the brachiopod mollusks 
—namely, that they are actually annelids or 
worms—have been indorsed by Professor Kowa- 
lewsky, who at the time was unaware of the an- 
ticipation of his own views by Professor Morse in 
coming first to the same conclusion. 

Professor Allman has announced what he 





| ing success, 





considers a new form of the hydrozoa, made the 


type of a special order, Thecomedusw, and be- 
heved to be in every respect distinct from the 
true hydroids. 

Professor Seely mentions the discovery in the 
London clay of the island of Sheppey, so rich in 
vertebrate fossils, of a fossil bird, which he de- 
scribes as being most closely allied to the emu, 
and to have at the same time certain relations 
to the apteryx of New Zealand. 

A paper by Dufossé, published in the Annales 
des Sciences Naturelles, discusses the subject of 
sounds produced by fishes, especially those that 
are caused by means of the complicated air-blad- 
ders of certain species, particularly the sciwnoids. 

Operations in the department of Pisciculture 
have been prosecuted during the past summer, 
both at home and abroad, on a large scale, those 
in behalf of the United States being of very 
great magnitude, and meeting with very gratify- 
Several millions of young shad 
were transferred from the hatching establish- 
ments at Castleton on the Hudson, and Hol- 
yoke on the Connecticut, to Western, Northern, 
and Eastern waters, the most distant shipment 
being to the Colorado and the Brazos of ‘Texas. 
The United States salmon-breeding establish- 
ments on the Sacramento River and the Penob- 
scot have also been conducted on a large scale, 
six millions of eggs having been actually ob- 
tained from the former, of which five millions 
were sent East, and one million were placed in 
the river. ‘The spawn has not been taken from 
the salmon of the Penobscot establishment, but 
several millions are looked for. 

Several specimens of the sterlet, a small Rus- 
sian sturgeon highly valued as an article of food, 
have been successfully transferred from St. Pe- 
tersburg to the Brighton Aquarium, where they 
attract much attention. Extensive preparations 
are being made to secure a satisfactory exhibi- 
tion of the fisheries at the Centennial celebra- 
tion, Norway having intimated its intention of 
furnishing a complete representation of those 
of Northern Europe. It is hoped that the ex- 
hibition on the part of the United States will 
not be behindhand in extent and completeness, 
in view of the many departments of the fisheries 
prosecuted in this country. Among these should, 
of course, be included every thing connected with 
the capture and treatment of the cetaceans and 
seals, both fur and hair, as well as the fishes 
proper, whether taken for food, for manure, for 
oil, or other purposes. 

‘The enormous consumption of vegetable fibre 
for the manufacture of paper of different quali- 
ties has rendered it necessary to search for new 
sources of supply, the entire vegetable kingdom 
having been ransacked to furnish a suitable fibre 
that can be obtained in sufficient quantity for 
the wants of the day. It is now announced that 
the great desideratum can largely be met in the 
stock of wild rice (Zizania aquatica) of the North- 
ern lakes, this having the special merit of being 
measurably free from silex, which interferes so 
greatly in the manufacture of many articles. It 
is announced that a hundred thousand tons can 
easily be gathered annually from the waters of 
Canada alone. 

Among Botanical items of interest we men- 
tion that M. Heckel, of France, has successfully 
investigated the mode in which the movement 
of the stamens in the common barberry is ef- 
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fected. The irritable portion is here the inner 


Observations upon the influence of forests on 


surface of the filament, which, when touched by | climate made during several years at Berne, 


an insect in its search ‘for honey, is thrown sud- | Switzerland, show: 


1, that the mean humidity 


denly to the centre of the flower, at the same | of the atmosphere i in forests i is ten to twenty per 


time discharging the pollen. 


By the aid of an- | cent. greater than in the open country; varying 


esthetics longitudinal sections were obtained of | with the direction of the wind; 2, that the mean 
the sensitive portion in its normal unirritated | temperature of the air is lower in the forest; 3, 


condition, when the oblong cells were seen to be | 
arranged in parailel rows, the yellow protoplasm 
within being uniformly diffused and applied to 
the walls. After irritation they were found con- 
tracted to two-thirds their original space, the 
contents collected to the centre, and the cell wall 
itself gathered into transverse ridges. ‘The re- 
verse was found to be the case in regard to the 
non-sensitive outer surface, the normal state of 
the cells being that of contraction, to which they 
return when the temporary excitement of the 
opposite side is at an end. 

In connection with the expedition of H. M. S. 
Challenger, botanical collections, especially ma- 
rine, were made at various points in the Atlantic 
(St. Thomas and the Bermudas, the Azores, 
Cape Verd Islands, St. Paul’s Rocks, ‘Tristan 
d’Acunha, Kerguelen Land, etc.), with some 
notable results. Of most interest is the discov- 
ery of a sea grass at St. Thomas, growing at a 
depth of five to fifteen fathoms, and of a genus 
previously known to occur only in the Red Sea 
and Indian and Pacific oceans; the account of 
fresh-water algee growing in the Hot Springs, of 
high temperature, at Furnas in the Azores, and 
of the scanty flora of the St. Paul’s Rocks. 
These lie near the equator, midway between 
South America and Africa, and over 500 miles 
from each, the whole group less than a fourth of 
a mile in extent, and rising but fifty to sixty feet 
above the sea. Careful search was made, but 
no trace of land vegetation, not even a lichen, 
was discovered, and the marine flora even was 
found to be remarkably poor. But one or two 
species of alge were found in abundance, the 
rest, scarcely a dozen in number, being minute 
or rare; of these five are considered as new spe- 
cies, the remainder being identified with known 
forms of the Atlantic coasts of South America 
or the Eastern continent, though in one case 
only Australian, and in another belonging to 
the western coast of Mexico. 

The botanical results of Lieutenant G. M 
Wheeler's explorations west of the one hundredth 
meridian in 1871-73 are published by the Unit- 
ed States Engineer Department in the form of a 
catalogue of the collections, anticipating the final 
fuller report. Several new species are described, 
mostly previously published. 

In the New York Tribune has appeared an 
article by Mrs. Treat, of Vineland, New Jersey, 
describing her experiments during the past sum- 
mer upon the insect-catching powers of the Ve- 
nus’s fly-trap (Dionea muscipula), made at the 
request of Mr. Darwin. She finds that each 
healthy leaf is capable of capturing from three 
to five ordinary flies in succession, and that each 
insect is killed, enveloped in a mucilaginous flu- 
id, dissolved, and the solution wholly absorbed 
before the re-opening of the leaf, when it is as 
sensitive as at first. The process oceupies about 
three days, but in the case of larger insects, bee- 
tles and the like, the course of digestion, though 
as complete, requires more time, and can be less 
frequently repeated. 








| that the mean temperature of the soil is also con- 
siderably lower in the forest; 4, that the depth 
of rain and snow is less in the forest ; but, 5, that 
in the forest a much larger quantity of rain is 
absorbed by the soil. 

‘In the field of Engineering a number of items 
of interest demand notice. Work upon the East 
River Bridge is progressing slowly. It is offi- 
cially announced that the Brooklyn tower will 
shortly be completed. On October 24 a height 
of 259 feet had been attained, and there were 
seven more courses, about fourteen feet, of stone 
to be added. ‘The anchorage on the Brooklyn 
side is likewise in a forward state. The br idge 
across the Missouri at Atchison, Kansas, is pro- 
gressing favorably. ‘The caisson for the pivot 
pier was recently launched, and a large force of 
men and seven boats are constantly employed 
upon the structure. From the Hoosac ‘Tunnel 
there is nothing new to report. ‘The commis- 
sioners appointed by the President to report upon 
the best plan of improving the mouth of the Mis- 
sissippi sailed recently for Europe upon a tour of 
inspection, They propose to examine the deltas 
of the Danube, Rhine, and other rivers, and the 
nature of the works theie adopted. A prelimi- 
nary survey has been made for the proposed river 
tunnel at Buffalo. The point selected is just be- 
low Buffalo, and the length of the tunnel re- 
quired will be 2940 feet, with a cutting 4900 
feet long on the east side, and one 4000 feet long 
on the west side of the river. At its lowest point 
such a tunnel would be sixteen feet below the 
river-bed, with a grade of sixty feet to the mile 
each way to the entrance. 

The Central Asian railway project, to which 
we have before made reference, is again on the 
tapis. One proposal is to go by Orenburg around 
the northern and eastern banks of the Sea of 
Aral; a second is a branch from the projected 
Siberian railway by Ekaterinburg. A bridge over 
the Volga and the crossing of the mountains to 
enter India would be requisite in any case. 

The Severn Tunnel, which is to connect South 
Wales with the west of England by a continu- 
ous line of railway, is beginning to assume prac- 
ticalform. ‘The preliminary shaft, sunk at great 
cost by the Great Western Railway, to ascertain 
the condition of the strata, having given satisfac- 
tory results, it has been decided to undertake the 
work, and the company now advertise for pro- 
posals for the construction of the first half mile. 
‘The tunnel will require several years to complete. 
Another English project is the construction of a 
canal which shall effect the junction of the rivers 
Humber and Mersey by cutting extensions of the 
heads of each until both meet. A proposition 
to tunnel the Mersey is likewise attracting con- 
siderable interest. 

Iron ship-building on the Delaware shows 
commendable activity. Besides the fleet of iron 
steam-colliers building for the Reading Railroad 
at Philadelphia, we may chronicle the fact that 
three new steam-ships are being built for the 
Pacific Mail Steam-ship Company at Chester. 
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The tiels “of all three veleine vi bets laid. 
No less than 2000 men are now engaged on 
the hulls and engines. The first of these ves- 
sels is to be completed in May next, and the two 
others respectively one and two months later. 

The Bessemer anti-seasickness saloon steamer 
was recently launched at Hull, England, and will 
shortly go into service. Her speed is estimated 
at from eighteen to twenty miles per hour. ‘The 
Bessemer vessel will, howev er, find a rival in the | 
Castalia, recently constructed at great expense | 
for the same traffic. The last-named is a twin 
ship, propelled by paddle-wheels placed between | 
the connecting girders. By the latest advices | 
she was lying at Dover for a heavy sea to thor- 
oughly test her capabilities. 

Although great improvements in operating 
railroads have been introduced within the past | 
few years, there is still much room for improve- 
ment, and in no direction is this felt to be more 
desirable and necessary than upon the question | 
of signals. Many efforts have been made from 
time to time to introduce uniformity in signaling 
practice, and in consequence of these efforts the | 
Western and Southern Railway Association (now 
the Railway Association of America) adopted in 
1872 a uniform code of signals, rules, and regu- 
lations for operating railways. Notwithstanding 
these efforts there still exists such diversity of 
practice upon the railways of the United States 
and Canada as to produce considerable confusion, 
and to lead at times to deplorable accidents. ‘lo 
secure reform in this important subject the Amer- 
ican Society of Civil Engineers, at their recent 
convention, passed a resolution appointing a com- 
mittee of three to inquire into it and report to the 
society with appropriate recommendations. In 
consequence of this action the committee have 
issued a letter of inquiry to the railroad man- 
agers of the country, requesting the fullest infor- 
mation in each instance of the practice which ob- 
tains with them. 

So far as the Centennial Exposition is design- 
ed to represent the condition of American arts 
and manufactures its success seems to be as- 
sured from the fact just made public that the 
number of applications from intending American 
exhibitors already made call for more space than 
that set apart by the commissioners for American 
exhibits. The total amount of available space 
for exhibition purposes will be about 350,000 
square feet, of which about 100,000 were thought 
sufficient for American exhibits. It appears, 
however, that applications are already in which 
call for no less than 150,000 square feet. ‘These 
facts will of course necessitate much curtailment 
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of the sp space desired by many, who have doubt- 
less asked for more than they actually require. 
In Technology we can record the successful 


| introduction of the Henderson process for puri- 


} 
| 
| 
} 


| 





| applied abroad where 


| fying iron by the use of fluorine (fluor-spar being 
the agent) at the New Jersey Steel and Iron 
Company's works at Trenton. Some remarka- 
ble results of its employment are recorded in the 
English technical journals, which almost realize 
the claims of the inventor that, through its agen- 
| cy, the purest steel or wrought i iron can be made 
| from the most inferior pig, the silicon, phosphor- 
jus, and sulphur being thoroughly eliminated. 
In the trials reported from Trenton the most in- 
ferior cinder pig-iron that could be obtained was 
used to test the process, and it afforded bar-iron 
of the best quality. The introduction of the 
Henderson process in other quarters is announced 
to take place shortly. 

Of general interest is the statement that steam 
is now being applied for the purpose of extin- 
guishing the fires in the mines near Wilkesbarre, 
and, as far as learned, with success. It is worthy 
of note that the same agent has been successfully 
every other had failed. 

Our Necrology for the month embraces several 
eminent names among the men of science and in- 
vention. In England: we have Dr. F. E. Anstie, a 
distinguished physician and physiologist ; Mr. ‘I. 
Marr Johnson, Sir John Rennie, and Mr. Charles 
Fox, engineers ; and Professor Robert E. Grant, 
the veteran comparative anatomist. In Belgi- 
um, Count du Bus de Guisignies, well known 
both as an ornithologist and statesman. In Ger- 
many, Dr. W. Liihders, who escaped all the per- 
ils of the German arctic expedition of the Hansa 
to fall a victim to African fever on the Camer- 
oons. France has experienced a great loss in 
the death of the veteran geologist Elie de Beau- 
mont. Sweden mourns the decease of Professor 
A. J. Angstrém. In our own country we have 
to mention Mr. Hiram G. Bloomer, the curator 
of the California Academy of Science, and Mr. 
Hardick, a well-known mechanical engineer. 


CURING CROUP WITH BROMINE. 


Dr. Schultz. of Prague, has, it is said, been 
very successful in treating croup with bromine ; 
for which purpose he uses half a gram of puri- 
fied bromine and half a gram of bromide of 
potassium in ninety parts of water. ‘This is 
inhaled as well as applied by means of a brush. 
Dr. Gottwell also, who has repeated these ex- 
periments, thinks that by the use of bromine the 
diphtheritic membrane loses its consistence, and 
is readily removed. 





Chitor’s Wistarical Record, 


UR Record is closed on the 24th of Novem- | 

ber.—On the 3d of November elections | 
were held in twenty-three States, the result in- 
dicating a reaction against the administration. 
In New York, on the vote for Governor, the 
Democratic majority was 50,309 ; 
sembly will consist of 53 Republicans and 75 
Democrats: of the members of Congress elected 


15 are Republican, 1 Independent, and 17 Dem- | 


ocrats ; and the constitutional amendments sub- 
Vor. L.—No, 296.—20 


mitted were ratified by a large majority. The 
| purport of these amendments is, that new and 
| stringent safeguards are provided against bribery 
at elections, and public officers are compelled to 


| swear that they have used no money for the pur- 
the next As- | 


pose of influencing votes; no person shall be 


| eligible to the Legislature who holds other office ; 


| the compensation of members of the Legislature 
is fixed at $1500 a year; various classes of spe- 
cial legislation are entirely prohibited ; the term 
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of the Governor and Lieutenant-Governor after 
1876 will be three years; the Governor will 
have a salary of $10,000 a year, with a suit- 
able residence, and the Lieutenant-Governor of 
$5000; the Governor may veto parts of a bill 
and approve the rest; he must act upon all bills 
within thirty days from the adjournment of the 
Legislature; no extra compensation can be 
made to any contractor; the Legislature may 
dispose of the lateral canals; the sinking funds 
of the State must be kept inviolate; the public 
money shall not be loaned or given for any pri- 
vate or sectarian purpose ; no locality shall give 
or loan its property or credit in aid of any cor- 
poration. 

In Virginia the Congressional delegation stands 
2 Republicans and 8 Democrats. In West Vir- 
ginia the 3 delegates are all Democrats. In Ma- 
ryland also the entire delegation is Democratic. 
In New Jersey the Democratic majority for Gov- 


ernor was 13,233, the Congressional delegation | 


consisting of 5 Democrats and 2 Republicans. 
In Wisconsin the Congressional delegation con- 
sists of 6 Republicans and 2 Democrats. In 
Kansas the Republican majority for Governor 
was over 14,000. In Florida the Congressional 
delegation is Republican, and «he State Legisla- 
ture has a Republican majority on a joint ballot. 
In Nevada the Democratic candidate for Gov- 


ernor was elected, but there is a Republican | 


majority in the Legislature. In Missouri the 
Democratic majority for Governor was over 
40,000, and the entire Congressional delegation 
is Democratic. In Illinois the Republican ma- 
jority for State ‘Treasurer was 34,805, and the 
opposition majority for Superintendent of Public 
Instruction was 30,506, the Congressional dele- 
gation consisting of 7 Republicans, 12 Demo- 
erats, and 2 Independents. In Massachusetts 
the Democratic majority for Governor was 7032 ; 
the other State officers elected were Republic- 
ans ; General Butler was not returned. In South 
Carolina Chamberlain's majority was 11,667. In 
Michigan the majority was Republican ; the con- 
stitutional amendments were defeated. In ‘Ten- 
nessee there was an overwhelming Democratic 
majority. In Minnesota the Republican majori- 
ty was over 5000, and the Legislature is Repub- 
lican by 27 majority on a joint ballot. In Ala- 
bama the Democratic majority for Governor was 
over 15,000. In Pennsylvania the Democratic 
majority for Lieutenant-Governor was 4679 ; of 
the Congressmen 10 are Republicans and 17 
Democrats; and the Legislature has a Dem- 
ocratic majority of 9 on a joint ballot. In Ar- 
kansas the entire Democratic Congressional tick- 
et was elected. 

Turkish outrages against the Christian popu- 
lation of the Danubian Principalities have occa- 
sioned remonstrances from the great powers. 
Austria, Germany, and Russia have made treat- 
ies with Roumania independently of the Porte’s 
consent. 

The Carlists were defeated before Irun, No- 
vember 10, and compelled to raise the siege. 

The Russian government has resolved to in- 
troduce the Prussian system of compulsory edu- 
cation, beginning at St. Petersburg. 

The German Reichstag was opened by the 
Emperor William in person October 29,  For- 
kenbeck was elected President. The German 
project of government for the conquered proy- 





| inces of Alsace and Lorraine has been promul- 
gated in an imperial decree dated October 29. 
‘There will be a Representative Assembly, com- 
posed of 10 delegates from each district ‘diet, to 
be elected for three years. It will express its 
views upon the budget and upon bills not re. 
served for imperial legislation, and also upon 
bills which are not subject to discussion by the 
district diets. ‘The sittings will be private, and 
will be fixed as to time and place by the Emper- 
or. ‘the Assembly in expressing its views to 
the imperial government must also give the views 
of the minority. 

The trial of Kullmann for attempting to assas- 
sinate Prince Bismarck began at Warzburg Oc- 
|tober 29. ‘The prisoner admitted his guilt. Aft- 
er a formal trial he was convicted and sentenced 
| to fourteen years’ imprisonment, ten years’ sus- 

pension of civil rights, and to remain under sur- 
| veillance for life. 
Mr. Disraeli has been re-elected Rector of the 
| University of Glasgow by 700 votes, against 500 
for Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

The difficulty between China and Japan about 
Formosa has been amicably arranged, China 
paying an indemnity of 500,000 taels—about 
$750,000. 

| In the great typhoon at Hong-Kong, Sep- 
| tember 22-23, there were lost 30,000 lives and 
$50,000,000 worth of property. 


DISASTERS. 


November 17.—Boiler of tug-boat Lily ex- 
| ploded at Hell Gate, New York ; captain, stew- 
jard, and deck hand killed. —The coast packet 
| Empire foundered while approaching her dock 
| at New Orleans ; fourteen passengers and several 
| of the crew lost. 
October 28.— Burning of a cotton mill in Over, 

| Chester County, England ; ten lives lost. 

November 19.—Explosion in a chemical fac- 
tory at St. Denis, France; three persons killed 
and fifteen injured. —A boat belonging to the 
English war steamer Aurora was run down in 
the Clyde, and seventeen men were drowned. 

November 20.—Explosion in a colliery at War- 
ren Vale, Yorkshire, England ; twenty-four min- 
ers killed. 





OBITUARY. 


| October 23.—Commander Austin Pendergrast, 
|commanding the receiving-ship Potomac, New 
| York.—In Philadelphia, Commodore William 
| Inman, the oldest retired officer of the United 
| States navy.—In Westmoreland County, Virgin- 
| ia, the Right Rey. Dr. Payne, late Bishop of the 
| Protestant Episcopal Church in Africa, 

| November 13.—In Boston, Daniel H. Haskell, 
editor of the Boston Evening Transcript.—In 
| New York, Colonel William Wilson (Billy Wil- 
| son, of the Sixth New York Volunteers). 

| November 29.—At Cooperstown, New York, 
John H. Anthon, P.G.M. of Freemasons. 

October 28.—In Rome, Italy, William H. Rine- 
hart, an American sculptor. 

October 29.—Death announced in England of 
| John Laird, M.P., the well-known ship-builder. 
| November 8.—In London, Thomas Miller, au- 
| thor of Gideon Giles, etc., aged sixty-seven years. 

November 20.—In England, Tom Hood, edit- 
or of Fun, and son of the famous humorist of 
the same name, aged thirty-nine years. 











Chitar’s 


URING the recent session of the House of | the branches with proportionate proficiency. Miss 
Bishops of the Episcopal Church, a matter | Unis L. Tandy, of Groveland, succeeded Miss H. 


of considerable importance was brought before 
it by its presiding officer, the venerable Benjamin 
B. Smith. The question was one which involved 
a number of delicate and intricate points of can- 
on law, and the more it was attempted to be elu- 
cidated, the more obscure and involved it seemed 
to become. It was referred to committees, it 
was discussed by lay personages of eminence 
learned in the law, and anew the venerable pre- 
siding bishop addressed himself to its solution. 
It was after one of these last attempts, which had 
taxed the patience and attention of the House 
to the uttermost, only to leave the matter seem- 
ingly in more hopeless confusion than before, 
that a witty member of the right reverend body, 
reaching across to the desk of dis episcopal neigh- 
bor, laid before him a scrap of paper bearing 
these words, ‘I would suggest as a text appro- 
priate to this mournful occasion the following 
words from Genesis, xliii. 34, * But Benjamin’s 
mess was five times so much as any of theirs.’” 





WE venture the assertion that every man and 
woman in the United States who has ever taught 
school or been connected with school manage- 
ment will thank the Drawer for presenting to 
them the following extracts from the annual re- 
port of the School Committee of the town of 
Topsfield, Massachusetts, for the vear 1866-67. 
The records of ‘‘hifalutin” never presented any 
thing more superb : 

“The Primary Centre School, summer and 
winter, was instructed by Miss Mary E. Gould, 
of Topsfield. Under the guidance of this mas- 
ter-hand in genuine philosophic simplicity the 
school presented the same phases of unvarying 
successful advancement as in former years, from 
the dissonant mouthings of half-fledged juvenile 
articulation, through the winding passages of sy]- 
labicism, to the Mount Hope of spell-reading ; the 
same grateful interspersion of gymnastic, vocal, 
recessive, and studious enaction, rendering every 
exercise equally a pastime, and romancing the 
reality of first efforts in dry study. 

‘The Senior Centre School, summer term, 
was conducted by Miss Caroline E. Batchelder, 
of Topsfield, who exceeded herself in the assid- 
uous ability with which she characterized her 
school. Her order was not stiff or staky, but 
socially yet deferentially absolute. Under this 
benign influence the school peculiarly prospered 
in all the studies pursned. This school, the 
winter term, was taught by Mr. Alden B. Chad- 
wick, of Bradford (the associate committee hav- 
ing resigned their gallant feminine preferences 
to the stoicism of the superintendent). Mr. 
Chadwick, with none of the d-da-mode show-off 
scholastic superfluities of the day, was a thor- 
ough, practical, well-ordered, matter - of - fact 
teacher, maintaining his position without fear, 
favor, affection, or hope of reward. 

**The South School, summer term, was direct- 
ed by Miss Clara P. Hapgood, of Acton, who came 
to us with the prestige of success through the 
recommendation of a reverend gentleman in our 
vicinage. Thoroughly educated herself, from the 
simple to the complex, the school advanced in all 





Drawer, 


Miss ‘I. was an enthusiastic, energetic, social, 
and decidedly plucky young lady, ‘laying out’ 
one of the biggest boys the first week, and hesi- 
tating not to remain with her charge in the 
storm-beleaguered school-house during one of 
the most tempestuous nights of the past winter. 

**The East School, summer and winter, was 
kept by Miss Mary A. Elliott, of Danvers, who 
by the vigor of her administration remedied many 
evils which had crept in aforetime. The whis- 
perings were stifled, foreign untowardness guided 
‘well in hand,’ and other unscholarly practices 
reformed. Notwithstanding the difficulties of her 
position, Miss E. by her indomitable zeal and in- 
terest resolved a creditable success in all branches. 

**'The North School, summer term, commenced 
under the guidance of Miss Anna D. Holmes, 
of Ipswich, who, although considered a compe- 
tent teacher, did not exactly suit the ‘city’ peo- 
ple, who, nurtured in the school of republican 
freedom, could ill brook the stern discipline and 
unfamiliar indignities perpetrated on ‘them and 
theirs,’ but one, and then another, till the whole 
population en masse, little and big, man, woman, 
and child, whispered, murmured, threatened, de- 
nounced, and at last, rising like a volcano, burst 
with fiery indignation into open rebellion, kick- 
ing upa great dust in all the region round about. 
So frantically intense was the convulsion that the 
very animals, and even the elements, conspired 
in sympathetic expressiveness. The geese, whose 
mMeestors saved Rome, with conscious political 
importance loudly vociferated ‘Quack! quack! 
quack!’ The turkey, that true native Ameri- 
can, with indigenous consequential pride, gob- 
bled about the calamities of foreign participa- 
tion. Chanticleer, crested and spurred and red 
with ire, from an eminence blew a clarion note 
of defiance. The bellicose bull ‘tossed a horn’ 
to the success of the enterprise, while the pacific 
guinea-hen, in the spirit of true kindliness, cried 
out, earnestly, ‘Go back! go back! go back!’ 
Nor these alone, for Trinity River itself, that evan- 
gelical stream, swollen with rage, bursting forth 
in a torrent of wrathful outpouring, whirled and 
boiled and eddied in irascible frothings, threat- 
ening the city mole of ‘ Long Wharf’ with demo- 
lition. ‘To appease the tutelar deity of the city, 
and relieve it from such an impending visitation, 
it was judged expedient to throw the mistress 
overboard, Jonah like, whereupon a great calm 
ensued. 

‘*We were more fortunate in the selection of 
our next teacher, Miss Mary G. ‘Towne, whose 
ancestral prepossessions, educational qualifica- 
tions, and gentle child-like simplicity of man- 
ners conciliated and soothed every rampant and 
belligerent feeling of the citizens.” 

If this can be beat, we are mistaken. 





WE suppose that Indicrous things will con- 
tinue to occur during church-time. Every body 
has seen them and smiled at them. ‘The last 
instance that has come to our knowledge is that 
of a clergyman in C , who while preaching a 
few Sunday evenings since perceived a man and 
woman under the gallery in the act of kissing each 
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other behind a hymn-book. Instead of becom- 
ing excited at the spectacle or losing temper, he 
beamed mildly at them over his spectacles, and 
when the young man had kissed her the fifteenth 
time, he merely stopped short in the middle of 
and offered a fervent prayer in be- 
half of ** the young man in the pink neck-tie and 
the maiden in the blue bonnet and gray shawl, 
who were profaning the sanctuary by kissing 
one another in pew seventy-eight.” ‘The young 
woman pulled her veil down, but the young man 
got angered. very body else smiled. 

Wuen people run for office they must be care- 
ful what they say. Recently, in Indiana, a pa- 
triot who for many years had unsuccessfully en- 
deavored to obtain a seat in the Legislature be- 
lieved that he saw his way through the Grangers. 
‘Therefore he smiled upon and spoke to the Gran- 
gers. In a biographical sketch of himself which | 
he introduced into one of his speeches he made | 
this agricultural remark: ‘‘ Yes, I may truly | 
say, I was born between two rows of corn.” At 
the slight pause which followed, a broad-chested, 
hairy- faced individual winked his eye at anoth- | 
er Indiana man and observed, ‘A aah by | 
thunder!” Which so far disconcerted the aspir- | 
ant that he ceased to talk. 








To Mr. Edmund Yates are we indebted for 
the following: Much clumsy wit has been level- 
ed at doctors in all times; but it was a doctor 
who furnished the best anecdote of his profes- 
sion. He had just cut off a patient's leg. A | 
friend of the victim inquired anxiously whether 
the doctor thought he would soon get well. 

** He?” replied the doctor ; 
chance.” 

‘* Why, then, put him to needless pain ?” 

**Oh, you can not tell a patient the truth all 
at once; you must first of all amuse him a little.” 


*“*he never had a/| 


Jupce Moors, of the Court of Sessions of 
Kings County, mingles justice and jocul: wity 
when occasion permits. Recently when impan- 
eling a Grand Jury he requested those desiring | 
to be excused from service to come to the bar 
and state their excuse. ‘Two had tried in vain, 
when the third, feeling sure that he had sufficient | 
excuse, shouted, ‘tI am deaf in one ear!” The} 
judge replied, ‘‘It was long since decided that | 
the Grand Jury have to hear but one side of the 
case: one ear will suffice. 





In the Greville memoirs, published a few weeks 
since in London, and filled with gossip, we find 
the following: ‘‘It was of his grandmother, one 
of the beauties of her time, and clever, that Wal- 
pole said, ‘ Mrs. Greville is dead,......who, I be- 
lieve, had little to leave; I do not know wheth- 
er even any poetry.’,..,..Lord Wellesley asked 
Plunket what a personal narrative meant. ‘We 
lawyers,’ said Plunket, ‘always understand per- 
sonal as contradistinguished from real.’ At a 
banquet a guest remarked to ‘Talleyrand (the 
French embassador at London), ‘M. De Mar- 
beeuf était un peu l’amant de Madame Pernon ; 
n’est-ce-pas ?’ Talleyrand answered, ‘ Oui, mais 
je ne sais pas dans quelles proportions.’” 

Mr. Greville saw too much of ‘* great men” in 
political intrigue to feel for them either respect 


| a bar of soap. 


| needed his professional services. 
| of his friends in the evening, who congratulated 





or envy, and he remarks, with sententious phi- 


losophy, ‘‘The more one reads and hears of 
great men, the more reconciled one becomes to 
one’s own mediocrity.”’ Lis homage was for the 
men of wit and culture. 





Tue late Dr. ‘* Blackhead” Martin, of Nash- 
ville, Tennessee—so called to distinguish him 
from another Dr. Martin, who had light hair— 
besides being a first-class physician of the old 
school, was a great wag, as well as an intense 
and bitter Henry Clay Whig, and hated a Demo- 
crat worse than poison. One day the doctor was 
discussing politics in the saloon of one of the 
Nashville hotels, which, by-the-way, was his fa- 
vorite pastime when not professionally engaged, 
when he suddenly stopped short i in his argument 
and said : 

‘* By-the-bye, did you ever hear of my recipe 
for killing a Democrat = 

**No, doctor; tell us,” exclaimed several of 
the by-standers. ‘ 

‘““Well,” said the doctor, ‘first procure a 
hogshead full of clear water, a strong negro, and 
Then place your Democrat in the 
hogshead, and have the negro scour and wash 
him clean. After drving thoroughly » put on him 
| clean linen and a broadcloth suit, give him a 
drink of good wine, and place a genuine Havana 
in his mouth, and he'll die in less than half an 
hour from fright at his changed condition!” 


Dorine ‘‘the late unpleasantness” the doctor 


| was locked up by Governor Andrew Jolinson for 


reported outspoken sentiments detrimental to the 
dispenser of ‘‘ military justice” in ‘Tennessee. 


| After a few days’ confinement he was released 


at the intercession of friends and patients who 


Meeting a few 


him upon once more breathing the “ air of free. 
dom,” he, in the most solemn manner, said : 

** My recent confinement has taught me a les- 
son which I shall remember as long as this trou- 
| ble lasts. Whenever I feel like swearing against 
any one connected with the government, I shall 
walk up a back alley, reduce it to writing, and 


| put a revenue stamp on it!” 


Tue death of Bishop Whitehouse, of Illinois, 
recalls to a clerical friend of the Drawer in Wis- 
consin an incident that the bishop used to relate 
in connection with what is known among Epis- 
copalians ‘as the ‘* Pan-Anglican Council.” It 
is quite worthy of preservation in the Drawer, 
where it appears in print for the first time: 

When the bishops of the Episcopal Church 
were in attendance on what is called the ‘* Pan- 
Anglican Council” in 1869, the University of Cam- 
bridge conferred on a number of them the hono- 
rary degree LL.D. Of course it was something 
of an extraordinary occasion, and every thing 
was arranged to make it as imposing to our un- 
sophisticated Americans as possible. However, 
among the precautionary measures adopted for 
the occasion was one restricting the under-grad- 
uates, who line the galleries at such times, from 
entering into any of the unusual demonstrations 
for which they are noted. On the day and hour 
appointed, the procession, made up of the proper 
officers and the candidates for honors, robed in 
scarlet, according to prescribed regulations, all 
headed by the verger, entered the hall and march- 
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ed to a platform where the dignitaries of the uni- 


. *,: a | 
versity were in waiting to receive them. As soon 
as they were all arranged in order by the officer | 


in charge, and the whole assemblage stood wait- 
ing for the next move in the programme, there 
ensued one of those moments of decorous silence 
such as sometimes comes over vast assemblages 
of people, and which, for want of a better word, 
may be described as ‘‘ awful.” Now, whether it 
was ‘*a contrived plan,” or, better, an inspiration 
of the moment, it is impossible to determine. 


However, just at this period of awful silence, a | 


native Sophomore, without the fear of verger or 
beadle before his youthful eyes, jumps to his feet, 
and yells, with stentorian voice, “ Three cheers for 
the red men of the forest!” This was too much 
and too good for that august assembly, and the 
cheers rolled up ‘‘ from pit to dome” long and 
continued. It was soon discovered that no body 
or thing had been injured by this willful infrac- 
tion, and the ‘‘red men of the forest” were the 
lions during the remainder of their stay at the 
university. 





A misstonary of the American Sunday-school 
Union in Texas sends this: 

At a recent Sunday-school picnic in Western 
Texas a gentleman from Missouri urged the ben- 
efits resulting to society at large from Sunday- 
schools, pronouncing them ‘‘ schools that would 
develop honest men and women,” when a long, 
lank man, whose greasy buckskin suit and moc- 
casined feet told of the frontier, followed by half 
a dozen children, presented himself. 

**Look here, stranger, did you say that Sun- 
day-schools make people honest ?” 

“*] da. 

**Wa’al, then, if you'll tell me whar thar’s a 
dozen or twenty of them, and good pasturage, if 
I don’t come on and bring my cattle and tie 
right on to some of them; for thar’s nothing so 
much needed as honesty in Western Texas,” 


Between cattle dealing and political disputes, | 


one-half of the people are ‘‘ on shooting terms,” 
and no other ; and it is only Sunday-schools and 
other Christian agencies that can better this con- 
dition. 





Tue prudence of the simplest New England | 


man when present or prospective thrift is in 
question is proverbial. Example: A Harvard 
professor went down to one of the beaches on 


the New England coast to bathe one stormy day, | 


but the men in charge refused to let him go in 
on account of the dangerous swell. On his way 
back he expressed his disappointment and in- 
dignation to the driver o. the omnibus. ‘‘ Well, 
I'll tell you how it is,” said the driver; ‘* we 
don’t like to have strangers come down here and 
get drowned. Jt hurts the beach.” 





Tue oddest and most embarrassing scenes 
will occasionally happen in places where grav- 
ity and ‘*deportment” are positively essential. 
Thus recently in a certain village in Ohio where 
the church had been undergoing repairs. Among 
other improvements, a new coat of paint was 
placed on the pews, followed by a coat of var- 
nish; the result was most pleasing to the eye, 
but unfortunately the varnish had been applied 
so late in the week that it had not had time to 
become hard before Sunday, when the congre- 


| gation flocked to their seats. No apparent in- 
convenience was suffered until the clergyman 
was about to deliver the benediction, when the 
congregation were horrified to find that they 
were unable to stand up—they were, in fact, 
glued, or rather varnished, to their seats. ‘Their 
spasmodic efforts to rise were most distressing 
to witness. In vain did the clergyman exhort 
| them from the pulpit to resignation. ‘They were 
| seized with a kind of panic, all the more fright- 
| ful because they were for the moment powerless. 
| At last, by what seemed to be a simultaneous and 
| Herculean jerk, they managed to tear themselves 
from their sittings ; but at what a sacrifice! The 

pews were literally covered with fragments of 
| Sunday apparel. Shreds of silk, lawns, calico, 
| broadcloth, and cassimeres were left as souvenirs 
| of the tenacity of the varnish used in beautifying 

that church, and the hapless congregation, rush- 
|ing from the doors, hurried homeward with an 
| expression on their faces as though their hearts 
| were even more severely rent than their gar- 
| ments. 


| Ir has been intimated that after recuperating 
| from his fatigue Mr. Stanley will start in search 
| of the ten lost tribes of Israel. ‘They have not 
| been seen for twenty-five centuries, and a good 
| deal of well-grounded anxiety prevails in regard 
| to them. 


| 
| A MEMBER of the bar was recently in one of 
our thriving interior towns on business. In the 
| hotel he was accosted by a very agreeable gentle- 
man, who finally wanted to know where he was 
| from. 
| The legal gentleman, not exactly relishing the 
| stranger’s familiarity, answered, shortly, ‘‘ From 
New York.” 
The next question was, ‘“‘ For what house are 
you traveling ?” 
‘* For my own.” 
“You are? May I ask your name?” 
“You may.” 
Pause—enjoyable to the lawyer, embarrassing 
to the other. 
bis Well” (desperately), ‘‘ what is your name ?” 
| Jones.” 

‘* What line are you in?” 

“*T don’t understand you, Sir.” 

‘* What are you selling ?” (impatiently). 

‘* Brains” (coolly). 

The mercantile traveler saw his opportunity, 
and looking at the other from head to foot, he 
said, slowly, ‘“‘ Well, you appear to carry a 
deuced small lot of samples.” 








In the winter of 1867-68, while the writer 
was a resident of Nebraska City, Nebraska, a 
young man from Missouri—a professed ‘‘ negro 
hater’—who had taken refuge in the ‘* youngest 
State” from the terrors of the bush-whackers in 
his own, was part proprietor of one of the two 
livery-stables of which the town then boasted. 
One cold winter evening he was approached by a 
squad of ‘‘ colored citizens,” and interrogated as 
to the charge for a four-horse sleigh and driver 
for a party who wanted to go to a dance some 
eight or ten miles down the river. He did not 
relish the idea of acting in the capacity of driver 
for the ‘‘ niggers” himself, and, as he had no 
hand with whom he was willing to trust his only 
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available team, he endeavored to ‘‘ bluff them 
off” by naming an exorbitant sum, cash in hand, 
as the answer to their query, and was not a little 
nonplused by the prompt ‘All right, Sah. Hab 
‘em ready at half past seven. Here’s your money.” 

His prejudices fairly overcome by the pleas- 
ant titillation of the ‘*irredeemable rags” in his 
hand, he drove the party to their destination, 
hitched and blanketed his team, and took his 
seat in the house to await the ‘‘ hour for retiring.” 

The room was not large, the company was, 
and the roaring cotton-wood fire soon shot the 
mercury away up into the nineties, while the per- 
fume from the assembled sons and daughters of 
Ham grew stronger and stronger as the sound of 
the fiddle and the voice of the “caller” aroused 
to increased animation the movements of each 
succeeding ‘*set.” White human nature could 
stand it no longer, and just as he had finally de- 
termined to go out to the sleigh and roll himself 
up in his robes in self-defense, our Jehu was ap- 
proached by the master of ceremonies, and ask- 
ed, in a very pompous manner, *‘ Would you hab 
any objections to go out into de odder room and 
set by de fire-place? 
smell ob de hoss on your close.” 

The alacrity with which he complied was only 
equaled by the gusto with which he told the joke 
on himself, always adding, ‘‘ Served me right for 
driving de gemmen, any way.” 





A FrienD at Los Angeles, California, sends 
us an account of a lawsuit in the local court of 
that place brought by a Chinaman to recover 
$125. ‘The note on which the suit was brought 
was of itself a wonder. It was written in Chi- 
nese characters, and fills five columns, reading 
from right to left. ‘The translation is as follows, 
the reader bearing in mind that in China * he” 
stands for both sexes: 


This woman, Sim Yip, he wantee catchee one hun- | 


dred twenty-five dollars, gold coin. He say, sposum 


Yo Hing let um h:p one hundred twenty-five dollars, | 


gold coin, Sim Yip he pay um back in six months, 
with two per cent. interest. Fung Chong, he say, 
sposum Sim Yip no pay him money, he, Pung Chong, 
payee him allee same. 

As Mrs. Yip failed to pay, Yo Hing sued Fung 
Chong, a Chinese doctor, on this guarantee, and 
when the plaintiff's counsel asked him about the 
note, he answered : 

** Yo Hing one big rascal. 
heap muchee. 
you.” 

But he did not, and to his infinite disgust the 
Court gave judgment against him. Mr. Hing 
got his cash ‘‘ allee same.” 


He foolee you big 
Me showee in court how he foolee 





Mr. Arcute CAMPBELL, according to the ve- 
racious Mr. Callighin, M.P., paid his addresses 
to a buxom widow, who did not respond to them 
with that ‘* gush” that Archie desired; ‘‘ but,” 
said he to Mr. Callighin, ‘‘ I'll just keep ding- 
dingin’ at her till she gies in; an’ [ll promise 
her minister a good soo-scritten [subscription] 
till his new kirk whan it’s a’ richt, an’ he'll wark 


like ta vera deevil to mak’ the maitch. Ech, Sir, | 


thae ministers wad amaist sell their souls for soo- 
scrittens, 
Sawbath in mistak’ for a yin [one] poond, an’ 
before I could snap it oop the minister ha’en it 
grabbit, an’ intil his poke quick as thocht. I 
mind a mairchant that had got walthy doun 


De ladies objecks to de | 


I pit a fi-poond note intil the plate ane | 


| North an’ he said till his minister wan day, 
| ‘ Miniscer,’ quo’ he, ‘1’m gratefu’ to Providence 
| for blessin’ ma industry, an’ I’m thinkin’ o’ gien 
| ye a thoosan’ poond till the biggin’ o’ yer new 
| kirk; div ye think it ‘ll be coonted a guid wark— 
pit it to my creedit like?’ Quo’ the minister, 
| quo’ he, ‘I couldna gang sae far as to say it'd 
|insure yer salvation, but t’ither haun’, I’m far 
| frae discooragin’ ye frae tryin’ the expeeriment,’ 
| An’ he baggit the siller—ha, ha, ha!” 
| Te year just passed was noted for the num- 
| ber and importance of its religious conventions : 
apropos of which the following, written nearly 
three hundred years ago, may be properly repro- 
| duced : 


A learned prelate of this land, 
Thinking to make Religion stand 
With equal poize on either side, 
A mixture of them thus he try’d: 
An Ounce of Protestant he singleth, 
And then a Dram of Papist mingleth, 
With a scruple of the Puritan, 
And boiled them all in his brain-pan: 
} But when he thought it w digest, 
| The scruple troubled all the rest. 








WE have from the old country a story of a 
Dissenting minister who was paid to preach a 

sermon on some special. occasion in the chapel 
of a neighboring town. As the congregation 
was not very rich, he was informed beforehand 
that they could not afford to pay him more than 
|a guinea for his discourse. When the service 
| was over he received in the vestry the congratu- 
lations of the elders, who were loud in their ad- 
miration of his eloquence. He turned round 
upon them with almost a smile of contempt, and 
said, ‘* Do you call that an eloquent sermon? I 
should just like you to hear my three-guinea one!” 





| Certainty Mark Twain never put more hu- 
morous exaggeration into forty lines than in his 
little speech at a meeting of accident insurance 
people at Hartford. ‘* There is,” said Mr. T., 
““no nobler field for human effort than the in- 
surance line of business—especially accident in- 
surance. Ever since I have been a director in 
an accident insurance company I have felt that 
Iam a better man, Life has seemed more pre- 
|cious. Accidents have assumed a kindlier as- 
| pect. Distressing special providences have lost 
half their horror. I look upon a cripple now 
| with affectionate interest—as an advertisement. 
| I do not seem to care for poetry any more; I 
do not care for politics; even agriculture does 
not excite me. But to me now there is a 
| charm about a railway collision that is unspeak- 
able. There is nothing more beneficent than 
| accident insurance. I have seen an entire fam- 
ily lifted ont of poverty and into affluence by 
the simple boon of a broken leg. I have had 
people come to me on crutches, with tears in 
their eyes, to bless this beneficent institution. 
In all my experience of life I have seen nothing 
so seraphic as the look that comes into a freshly 
mutilated man’s face when he feels in his vest 
pocket with his remaining hand and finds his 
accident ticket all right. And I have seen noth- 
ing so sad as the look that came into another 
| splintered customer’s face when he found he 
| couldn’t collect on a wooden leg. I will re- 


| mark here, by way of an advertisement, that 
| that noble charity is an institution which is pe- 
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culiarly to be depended upon. A man is bound | 
to prosper who gives it his custom. No man | 
can take out a policy in it and not get crippled 
before the year is out. Now there was one in- 
digent man who had been disappointed so often 
with other companies that he had grown dis- | 
heartened; his appetite left him, he ceased to | 
smile—said life was but a weariness. ‘Three 
weeks ago I got him to insure with us, and 
now he is the brightest, happiest spirit in this 
land—has a good, steady income, and a stylish 
suit of new bandages every day, and travels 
around on a shutter.” 





Durixe those ‘‘ saddest days” last autumn, 
when the ‘‘ milingtery” were out for the annual 
inspection and review, what struck us as the par- 
ticularly martial and blood-thirsty thing was one | 
regiment so conspicuously inexact in its marching | 
that the thought would well up in the mind of 
the cowardly civilian that the warriors were not 
so very sanguinary, as a steady thing, after all. 
The same idea has occurred to a man in Roch- 
ester, one Jacob Spahn, who has ‘‘ sugared off” 
that idea into poesy as follows: 

They looked Bellona’s minions 
As they slowly shuffled along— 

A fagged-out horde with thirsty throats, 
And guns where they didn’t belong. 


The general was a grocer, 
Who yelled at the top of his voice, 
And strained himself with the effort 
To make an audible noise. 


He swallowed dust like water, 
For the Fourth of July is dry; 
His butchers, bakers, and milkmen 
Heaved many a thirsty sigh. 


And some there were that stood it, 
And some that fell out by the way; 
Bunt more reviled in accents wild 
The nation’s great holiday. 


But the martial grocer’s pleasure 
Was precisely that parade, 
In which for three brave hours 
He held a general’s grade. 
“Oh, would they lasted forever— 
Grand, glorious days like these!” 
The general sighed in his heart of hearts, 
Toward evening, while weighing out cheese. 





In the London Belgravia we find a new and 
characteristic anecdote of the late Lord Lytton. 
He was not often seen in the parks or places of 
public resort, but was well known in the neigh- 
borhood of the Portland Club, where he spent a 
couple of hours every afternoon during the sea- 
son. ‘*I came upon him suddenly,” says the 
writer, ‘‘ one wet, stormy November evening near 
the South Saxon Hotel. It was blowing a gale, 
and his slender figure wavered and reeled almost 
as he tried to make head against the blast. He 
had no overcoat, and that which he did wear 
looked, I thought, faded and shabby. I was try- 
ing to slip past him unobserved, for he never met 
me without stopping to say a few kind words; 
but he recognized me at a glance, caught hold 
of my arm, and asked me to come home with 
him to the Queen’s Hotel, at Hastings, where he 
was staying, and dine, He was without any um- 
brella, the rain fell in torrents, and I covered him 
as well as I could with mine. I found he oeccu- 
pied apartments on the ground-floor at the hotel. 
They seemed in a sad state of confusion. ‘The 
floor was strewn with a litter of books and pa- 


bacco, an odor ot which pervaded the air. The 
tables were laid with covers for three, but only 
myself and the host sat down. He ate, I ob- 
served, but sparingly, and drank nothing but wa- 
ter with a dash of sherry in it. In the even- 
ing, as I was taking my departure, I came upon 
the German waiter who had attended at table, 
and hinted that the room might be kept in a 
little better order. ‘Bless you, Sir!’ said the 
Kellner, ‘the place has not been swept or dust- 
ed for a fortnight; that ’ere gent is outrageous 
like if a book or a paper is touched. ‘The man- 
ager wants to get him away, but he has taken 
the rooms for a month, and won't go; and he 
is such good pay that our governor don’t like to 
disoblige him.’ ‘ Waiter,’ I said, sternly, ‘do 
you know who that ’ere gent, as you call him, 
is?’ * Yiz, Sir—no, Sir,’ replied the waiter in a 
breath, puzzled by my solemnity of tone. ‘That 
is Lord Lytton,’ I said, ‘the greatest man in all 
England. If you see much of him, and note 
down carefully what he does and says, you may 
become a second Boswell.’ ‘ Lor, Sir,’ said the 
waiter, ‘you don’t sayso! Our manager thinks 
this gent is cracked: he goes out in all weathers 
without any great-coat, and won’t even take an 
umbrella; then he never examines his bills, but 
scribbles off a check on any scrap of paper that 
comes to hand. It was only the day before yes- 
terday a poor woman come with one of them 
bits of paper. She said the outlandish-looking 
gent who lived in our house had given it to her, 
and she did not know what to do with it. He 
had come into her cabin to light his pipe, while 
her husband, a poor fisherman who was drowned 
in.the late gale, lay there dead. He wrote it on 
the back of an old letter, and said he hoped it 
would do her good. You can’t think of the poor 
ereature’s surprise when I brought her back ten 
sovereigns which the manager gave me when he 
saw the paper. Surely, Sir, the gent can not be 
all right here,’ and the waiter significantly touch- 
ed his forehead.” 





An Episcopal clergyman held a service out 
on the prairies of Illinois, in the district school- 
house. ‘The place was crowded. At the close 
of the meeting a Baptist minister approached 
the officiating clergyman and asked him to give 
out notice that Ae would hold meeting next 
Sabbath. The reply was, ‘‘ I’ve done; you are 
at liberty to give any notice you please.” Ac- 
cordingly notice was at once given, when up rose 
a small man with a fiery red head of hair, and 
said, ‘*I give notice that I will officiate here 
next Sunday! ‘The Methodists have their turn 
then.” ‘The dispute between the two waxed 
warm, till all parties got out-of-doors, and a 
crowd remained to listen. At length the Bap- 
tist brother thus addressed his fellow-claimant : 

“ Brother Smith, will you please tell us how 
you felt when you got religion ?” 

Mr. S. replied, ‘* Brother Jones, when you get 
religion, you'll know all about it!” 





Dakora, as well as other places in the Federal 
bailiwick, is entitled to her place in the Drawer 
in words following, to wit: A fellow who had sol- 
emnly pledged himself not to drink a drop of 
liquor inside or outside of a house in two years 
was passing a saloon in Elk Horn where three 





pers, and copiously sprinkled with Turkish to- 





companions were having a glass, and he could 
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not but cast a wistful glance at the scene. One | leading district of Ohio in the Lower House of 
of them spied him, and asked him to join them. | Congress. ‘The Secretary declined making the 

“Oh no,” said he. ‘‘I wish I could; but I’ve | appointment, which the great Senator, with all 
sworn not to take a drop either inside or out- | his persuasive powers and eloquence, urged upon 
side of a house for two years.” jhim. ‘The appointment still being refused, the 

** Oh,” says one, ** you can have one drink for | great Kentuckian said, ‘‘ Tom, I never should 
all that. We'll lift you off the threshold, and you | have thought you could treat your old friend in 
ean have one drink half inside the house and half | this style.” Grasping his old political leader by 
out.” |the hand, the Secretary remarked, ‘‘ My old 

So one took hold of each leg, and thus they | friend, the reason why I said that I could not 
raised him up, while the third filled and passed | make this appointment was that I had already 
the bottle. He took one long drink, and was just | made it.” ‘*'The Great Commoner,” whose ca- 
drawing breath for another when one of his sup- | reer was drawing to a close, burst into tears, and 
porters shifted a little, and he shouted, ‘‘ Oh! | with the remark, ‘‘Tom, God bless you! I thank 
hold me even, boys; my soul's in your hands.” | you for this last favor I shall ever ask,” the con- 


| ference closed. 





Tue reader has doubtless frequently heard 
men make the remark, ‘‘ If I could live life over} Havrne resided for the last five years in Scot- 
again, I would live very differently from what I | land as United States consul at —— (writes an 
have done.” We are inclined to think, however, | Indiana friend), I made, among other things, a 
that most of the decent people who have attained | collection of quaint, queer, and odd epitaphs, 
to old age would be quite as apt to agree with a} gathered from the old grave-yards of that coun- 
clever old gentleman in Australia, who puts it in| try. I inclose you a few as possibly worthy the 
the manner following: | Drawer. Some of these have appeared in print 
| in Scotland, but I think will be new on this side 
| the Atlantic. As I copied them directly from the 


I've had my share of trouble, and I’ve done my share 


of toil ° ® '. 
And life is short—the longest life a span; | tombstones, I can vouch for their genuineness. 
I care not now to tarry for the corn or for the oil,| Over the remains of James M'‘Isaac, a bovk- 


Or the wine that maketh glad the heart of man. seller of Alloa, is inscribed : 
For good undone and gifts misspent and resolutions For all the books I’ve bound, 
vain Here now, with valley clods 
"Tis somewhat late to tarry. This I know, pe an Hames 7 
I would live the same life over if 1 had to live again, | 
And the chances are I go where most men | 


In sheets I’m rotting under-ground: 
Death makes a mighty odds. 


yaaa He A sailor buried at Broughty Ferry is com- 

A wer bit girl in Cusco, Wisconsin, while at | memorated as follows : 
the breakfast-table a few mornings since, made | His voyage now finished, he’s unrigged, 
loud and repeated calls for buttered toast. After | And laid in dry-dock Urn, 

. . ° . . . . I roanart > 2 + 
disposing of a liberal quantity of that nourishing | Preparing for the grand fleet trip 

: y ¢ And Commodore's return. 
article, she was told that too much toast would | 
make her sick. Looking wistfully at the dish} The following, found at Leslie, in Fifeshire, is 
for a moment, she thought she saw a way out | unusually unique: 
of her difficulty, and exclaimed, ‘‘ Well, give me Here lies the dust of Charles Brown, 
anuzzer piece and send for the doctor.” Some time a wright in London town. 
When coming home, parents to see, 

And of his years being twenty-three, 
Of a decay, with a bad host, 
He died upon the Yorkshire coast 
The 10th of August, 1752. 
We hope his soul in heaven rests now. 


Tue Sacramento Daily Union gives place to a 
correspondent who notices favorably the ‘‘ Rec- 
ollections of an Old Stager,” published in this 
Magazine, and furnishes two or three anecdotes 
of Corwin and Clay that have not hitherto been A family monument, erected 1774, at Guthrie, 


published. They are as follows: for the Spence family, has on it an inscription 
Upon one occasion, when Henry Clay and | which is quite a model in its way: 

Tom Corwin were both members of the United Beside this stone lye many Spences, 

States Senate, the Kentuckian visited the room Who in their life did no offenses ; 


And where they lived, if that ye speir, 


»f the Ohios » urge hi o go for a certair ‘ pec : 
of the Ohioan to urge him to go for a certain | In Guthrie’s ground four hundred year. 


measure, which the latter was little inclined to 
support. The discussion waxing rather warm, The following, found at Torryburn, in Fife- 
Harry of the West, rising to his full height, | shire, may imply a carelessness in the burial of 
brought down his fist with full foree to empha- | Eppie, but shows a praiseworthy effort to pre- 


size the remark, ‘‘ By ——, ‘Tom, it must and | serve her memory: 
shall be so!” ‘The blow upon the table making | In this church-yard lies Eppie Coutts, 
every thing in the room rattle, its occupant, giv- | Either here or hereabouts ; 


: Se winttor P hie bate, Saed But whaur it is nane can tell 
4 S Vis 3 eC a uIZZICc | ry : : . 
ane his visitor one of his peculiarly q tes al | Till Eppie rise and tell hersel’. 
looks; quietly remarked, “ Look’e here, Mr. Clay, | 
you may abuse me as much as you please, but | 
I'll be hanged if I'll allow you or any other man 
to break my furniture!” | Tux author of the articles on “ Decorative Art and 
"hen Senator Corwi win'¢ : Sacre. | Architecture in England” finds two errors in his pre- 
W hen : signa: Cor ab wim appointed . re vious papers which seem to require correction. In the 
tary of the Treasury by President Fillmore, Clay Magazine for October, page 630, the artist Dyce is rep- 
called upon him with the request that he should | resented as an Irishman - — as a cm: mm 
ive » iti tres ar of ‘ . it should be the reverse. In the Magazine for Novem- 
give the position of treasurer of the department ber, page 785, the name of one of our cleverest young 
to his old, firm, and true political friend John | architects is given as Chambrey Brown; it should be 
Sloane, who for many years ably represented a | Chambrey Townshend. 
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